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PREFACE. 



Whbn I began this TraoBlation, more than two jeBrs 
ago, I had no intention of pabliabiag it; bnt as the 
work progressed, it oocnrred to me that Arrian is an 
Anthor deserving of more attention from the Qnglish- 
speaking races than he has yet received. No edition of 
his works has, so far as I am aware, ever appeared in 
England, thongh on the Continent many have been pub- 
lished. In the following Translation I have tried to give 
as literal a rendering of the Greek text as I conld with- 
out transgressing the idioms of onr own langnage. My 
theory of the dnty of a Translator is, to give the ipaiasima 
verba of his Anthor as nearly as possible, and not pnt 
into his month words which he never nsed, nnder the 
mistaken notion of improving his diction or his way of 
stating his case. It is a comparatively easy thing to 
give a paraphrase of a foreign work, presenting the 
general drift of the original ; but no one, unless he has 
himself tried it, can understand the difficulty of trans- 
lating n classical Anthor correctly without omission or 
mutilation. 

In the Commentary which I have compiled, continual 
reference has been made to the other extant authorities 
on the history of Alexander, such as Diodorus, Plutarch, 
CurtiuB, Justin, and Aelian ; so that I think I may safely 
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asaert that, talung the Traiulatioii and the Notes to- 
gether, the book forms a complete history of Alezander'B 
reign. Mnob geographioal and other matenal has also 
baeiL gaUierfldfrom HerodotnB, Strabo, Pliny, and Ammi- 
annsj and the allnsions to the places which are also 
mentioned in the Old Testament are given from the 
Hebrew. 

As Arrian lived in the second centnry of the present 
era, and nearly fire hundred years after Demosthenes, it is 
not to be expected that he wrote classical Greek. There 
are, however, at least a dosen ralnable Greek authors of 
this CMitory whose works are still extant, and of these it is 
a safe statement to make, that Arrian is the best of them 
all, with the single exception of Lncian. I have noticed 
as many of his deviations irom Attio Greek constmctions 
as I tiiionght suitable to a work of this kind. A complete 
index of Proper Names has been added, and the quantities 
of the vowels marked for the aid of the lilnglish Reader, 
In the multiplicity of references which I have pat into the 
Notes, I shonld be sangoine if I imagined that no errors 
will be found; but if such occur, I must plead as an 
excuse the-pressure of work which a teacher in a large 
school experiences, leaving him very little energy for 
literary labour, 

E. J. C. 
DuitlBIBS, 

Decewher, 1883. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ARRIAN. 



.All we know of Arrian is derived from the notice of 
him in the Bihlioiheca of Photias, who was Patriarch 
of Constantinople in the ninth centary, and from a few 
incidental references in his own writings. We learn 
from Saidas that Dion Cassias wrote a biography of 
Arrian ; but this work is not extant. Flavins Arrianns 
was bom near the end of the first century of the Christian 
era, at Nicomedia, the capital of Bithynia. He became a 
pupil of the famous Stoic philosopher Epictetus, and 
afterwards went to Athens, where he received the 
surname of the " younger Xenophon,^^ from the fact that 
he occupied the same relation to Epictetus as Xenophon 
did to Socrates.^ Not only was he called Xenophon by 
others, but he calls himself so in Cynegeticus (v. 6) ; 
and. in Periplus (xii. 5; xxv. 1), he distinguishes Xeno- 
phon by the addition the elder, Lucian {Alexander, 56) 
calls Arrian simply Xenophon. During the stay of the 
emperor Hadrian at Athens, a.d. 126, Arrian gained his 
friendship. He accompanied his patron taBome, where 
he received the Roman citizenship. In consequence of 
this, he assumed the name of Flavins.^ In the same way 
the Jewish historian, Josephus, had been allowed by 
Vespasian and Titus to bear the imperial name Flavins.' 

Photius says, that Arrian had a distinguished career in 
Borne, being entrusted with various political offices, and 
at last reaching the supreme dignity of consul under 

^ Cf. Arrian {Cynegeticus^ i. 4). ' See Dio CasiiuSy Ixix. 15. 

» • ' Cf. Josephus (Vita ipsiusy 76). 

B 



2 The AnabatU of Alexander. 

Antoninus PioB* FreTioos to thia he was appointed 
(a.d. 132) hj Hadrian, Goremor of Cappadocia, which 
province was soon arter invaded by the Alani, or Mas- 
sagetae, whom he defeated and expelled.^ \^^lea Marcos 
Aarelios came to the throne, Anian withdrew into 
private hfe and retnrned to his native city, Nicomedia. 
Here, according to Pbotins, he was appointed priest to 
De meter and Persephone. He died in the reign of 
Marcns Aarelins. 

The earlier literary efforts of Arrian were philosophical. 
After the expnlsion of the philc^ophers from Rome, by 
Domitian, Epictetus delivered his lectures at N^icopolis, 
in Epiraa, where it is probable that Arrian was his papil. 

I. These lectures were pnblisbed by Arrian, onder the 
title of Discourses of EpUtetue, in eight books, the first 
four only of which have come .down to as. He tells ns 
himself in the introdaction to this work, that he strove 
as far as possible to preserve the very words of his 
teacher as mementoes of his method of reasoaiog and 
diction. Gellins (xix. I) speaks of a fifth book of these 
Discourses. 

II. He also compiled The Enchiridion of Bpictetm, an 
abstract of the philosophy of Epictetns, which is still 
extant. This manual of the Stoic moral philosophy was 
very popular, both among Pagans and ChristianB, for 
many centnries. 

III. Another work by Arrian, in twelve books, distinct 
from the above, is mentioned by Pbotins under the title 
of "'OfiiXiai 'EiriKT'^Tov," or Eriendltf ConverBationr^ 
with Epictetuf. Of this only a few fragments sarvive. 

IV. Another lost work of Arrian on the life and death 
of Epictetue is mentioned by Simplicius in the beginning 
of his Commentary on the Enchiridion, 

y. Besides editing these philosophical works, Arriaa 

I Cf. Luciui {JUxandtr, 2). ' Sm Dio Cattua, Lux. IS. 
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wrote tnaay original books. By fur the moat important 
of these ia the AnaiasU of Alexaiider, or the History . 
of Alexander the Great's Campaigns. This ia one of 
the most authentic and accDrate of historical works. 
Though inspired with admiration for his hero, the author 
eviDCes impartiality and freedom from hero-worship. He 
exhibits great literary acntenesa in the choice of hia 
authorities and in sifting evidence. The two chief 
aonrcea frona which he drew his narrative were the 
histories written by Ptolemy, son of Lagna, and Aris- 
tobnlaSj aon of Aristobulus, both of whom were officers 
in Alexander's army. Other authorities quoted by 
Arrian himself were : — Eratosthenes, Megastheues, 
Nearchns, Aristas, and Asclepiades. He also made use 
of Alexander's letters, which he mentions five times ; ' 
only once, however, quoting the exact words of the 
writer. The last authority which he mentions, is the 
Royal Diary kept by Eumenes, of Cardia, the private 
secretary of Philip as well as of Alexander, and by the 
historian Diodotus, of Erythrae. It is used by Arrian 
only once,' as it ia by Plutarch.* 

VI. The work named Indlca, ia a description of India, 
and waa usually united in mannacripta with the Ana- 
basis, as an eighth book. Though it may be looked 
apon as a supplement to the Auabaaia, Arrian often 
refers in the one work to the other.* Prom thia we may 
infer that the author wiahed the Indica to be conaidered 
a distinct book from the Anabasia ; and from the remark 
in Anab. t. 1, it is clear that it waa composed after 
the Anabasis. Tliis book ia written in the Ionic dialect, 
like the History of Herodotus and the Indica of Ctesiaa. 
The latter untrustworthy book Artian wished tu supplant 



i. 10, 4; U. li.i; ii. 35, 3 ; vt. 1, 1; 
> Anab., fiL 26. 

* Lift of AltxandtT, chap. 76. 

* ^Cf Amb. V. G, I ; 6, 8; ri. 26, 6 ; Indica, 19, 21, ! 



4 JVifl Anabans of Alexander. 

by his own Danative, principally based on the vorka of 
Megasthenes and Nearchoa. 

VII. Photias mentions among Arrian'a historical 
works : — Tlie Events after Alexander, in ten books, 
which gives the history of Alexander's successors. 
Photina (cod. 92) Lhs preserved many extracts from 
this work. 

VIII. Biihynica in eight books, a work often quoted 
by Eustatbius in his commeutai-ieB to the Iliad and 
to DionysiuB Periegetea. In regard to the contents 
uf this book, PhotiuB (cod. 93} says : — " The Bithynica 
commences from the mythical events of history and 
comes down as far as the death of the last Nicomedes, 
who at his death bequeathed his kingdom to the Konians, 
who bad never been ruled by a king after the expulsion 
of Tarquin." 

IX. ParthKo,, in seventeen books. See Pbotius 
;(cod. 5a). 

X. Bwttyry of thp. Alani. See Photius (cod. 93). 
Only fragments of this and the Farthica remain. 

XI. Besides the large works, we learn from Photius 
(cod. 93) that Arrian wrote the biographies of the 
Corinthian Timoleon and of the Syracuaan Dion. Lncian 
(Alex. 2), also states that he wrote the life of Tilliboma, 
the notorious robber of Asia Minor. 

XIL A valuable geographioil work by Arrian has 
come down to us, called " Ttepi-r'Kov<i ttovtov Ev^eivov," 
a description of a voyage round the coasts of the Euxine. 
This naval expedition was executed by him as Governor 
of Cappadocia. The Alaui, or, Albani of the East, a 
tribe related to the Masa^etae, were threatening to 
invade his province, and he made this voyage with a 
view of fortifying the moat important strategic points 
on the coast. From section 26 of the Periplua we find 
that thia voyage lutDit have taken place about the year 
131 or 132 A.D. ; for the death of King Cotys II., noticed 
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Id that passage oa jast dead, ia proved by Bockh's 
iavestigations to have occurred in 131 *.D, Two other 
geographical works, Hie Periplw of the Bed Sea and 
The Peripltu of tite Euxine, formerly aaoribed to Arrian, 
are proved to belong to a later date. 

XIII. A work on Tactics, composed 137 a.d. Ia 
many parts this book agrees nearly verbally with the 
larger work of Aelian on the same subject; but Leo 

' Tacticas (rii. 85) expressly mentions the two works as 
distinct. 

XIV. An Array of Battle against Uie Alani, is a 
fragment discovered in the seventeenth centttry in the 
Description of his Battles with the Alani, who invaded 
his province, probably 137 a.q., as Arrian had prerionsly 
feared.* 

XV. A small work by Arrian on the Cbase, forms a 
snpplement to Xenophon's book on the same sabject. 
It is entitled Gytieyeticua of ArrUm or tks aeconJ 
Xenophan the Alkenian. 

Tbe best editions of the Anabasis are the following : — ■ 
The editio prineepa by Trincavelli, Venice, 1535 j Gerbel, 
Straasbnrg, 1599; Henri Estienne, 1575; N. Blancardns, 
Amsterdam, 1668; J. Gronovias, Leyden, 1704; G, 
Bapbelios, Amsterdam, 1757; A. C. Borkeck, Lemgovia, 
17»2; F. Schmieder, Leipzig, 1798; Tanchnitz edition, 
Leipzig, 1818; J. 0. Ellendt, Konigsberg, 1882; C. W. 
£rnger, Berlin, 1835; F. Dabner, Paris, 1846; K. 
Abicbt, Leipzig, 1871. 

' See Pkotiat (codex CB) ; Dio Cauiui, liix. 15. 
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AEEIAXS PREFACE. 

I 3»"T t--;— nt-fiS iiit-0 ir.T imrriinve »s Fmnlr sTrtietitic 
»U TM i-a^«if«.-* TfLiiiiip U' Alemnd'T M>d RulTp -wfcieh 

bor-<i,* nCT*^ in lakkiiipi and froTn ikoae FcaieneDts 
wLict «;S«- I ttTfr stJfiri^d lliil irticl s.ppeu« to me 

' Pvi'T::;*'-:^".. '■::rTjui.»-a StAa. Ibi- ri^flHrror. hnl mope onmniosl.* 
i^-.'wz. M ibt »^ lA Lttfnt. ■ llwcdniiuii rd ]Dir Urih. PLalein<r~i 
)B>:^e«(. An;;:>(«. Lu Umh ■ emralaiH' nf TtiDij i nf Uknpdac In aiiicli 
re*KO jl ■» gfOHrkil; bt^iecMl ibu TVilemj iru lite oUtfiriiic of 
lut i;:xr- Pv:>^S;; tu attt tA tiic nj'lien frieod* of Alexander 
\itiate Ln >on^«ocni ti, llit tlrM>f. uid KKunnpKCJrd him llmnc^Hnrt 
kU *"* J'T^"* Iciu^ (s> of Lir meat i>titfii] pokomls u>d moct 
ililciikM friczidi. On tlie diTiarm ol tlie emjoK tfter Altxander'a 
ArstL. I~.j>>«j7 ''Li«:^rd tht Yingiva of £(7711. ttiaeb be nuoDitlcd 
to ku 4«<<«Tidti>u. Aher > dutiii|miiib(^ reifii of tliinj-eiglil 5«an, 
he »i^a>aA*<i iLt throne to hix j'onn^eiit Km, PtolaniT Fliilade^iu. 
II* «cmi*d iti« *Tci]t t«o yttn, u>d didd n-c. XpI!I. He ma ft libetsl 
]>«lr'iin lA liurTtxan uid tbe aTU. >ad vrote a biBfor of tl>e wan of 
AVrtiifT, vLich it one of tLe cbief mthcsitira on vhich Anian 
<K'U['>M0d bit nanwiTe. For bit benefioesoe. nee Aelias (Faria 
nrnarU. liii. 1Z|. Sol onlr Anian. but Plutarch and Smba, de- 
HMii nmh inf''Tination froDi Plolenv'i worb.irbieb ia higbl; eom- 
(ueivM br AibmuiiL 

' An<v-<>iiliu of PoIidaFB. a town in MkMdonia. vbicb waa after- 
•ardi KalM '.'aMudi**, atrt^^ Dod«r Aleundet, and wrote a hiatoij 
lA ki< *u*. Xiieh, like that of Ptolemy, wa* Ktmeliin» mon puM- 
rjri'al ti.an tbe fMI* vamuited. Keitber of tbew biMoiiu baa snr- 
vi*«d.l'Ul Ibrj HTToJ Arriui a> lbs frcandwork for tbe oompodtioa 
tff bu iivD iiarraliTt. Lnrian in bi« trealite. (>aiiiiiMlii Aulorid <ft 
tvnrtihmda. rti. I'lJ. afcuiirt AriFtcbnlas of incentinp tuMTeUooa 
UJ« iJ AI'iai'l^iB lalbur lor tbr ul>e ol flatten. Plalarcb based 
III' lAfr <if Alrr-mdtr clu«l1j on Ibe work of ibis writer. We learn 
tt-m l.uculi \Marr;biai, c. !i2i. tbal Aristobulu* wrote his hiitoiy at 
iIm adTMiwl ni ol eighty lojr. He waa rnip'oyed br Aleiftnder to 
, NCMiuuud iti* tcaloialiwn ol Cyraa'a tomb (Jrri<in. vi. 30). 
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tbe more credible aod at the same time the more 
deserving of record. Different aathors have given 
diSerent acconnts of Alexander's life ; and there is no 
one about whom more have written, or more at variaDce 
with each other. Bat in my opinion the narratives of 
Ptolemy and Aristobnlns are more worthy of credit 
than the rest; Anstobnlas, becanse he served nnder 
king Alexander in his expedition, and Ptolemy, not only 
becanse he accompanied Alexander in his expedition, 
bnt also becanse he was himself a king afterwards, and 
falsification of facts wonld have been more disgraceful 
to him than to any other man. Moreover, they are both 
more worthy of credit, becanse they compiled their 
histories after Alexander's death, when neither com- 
pulsion was used nor reward offered them to write 
anything different from what really occnrred. Some 
statements made by other writers I have incorporated 
in my narrative, becanse they seemed to me worthy 
of mention and not altogether improbable ; bnt I have 
given them merely as reports of Alexander's proceedings. 
And if any man wonders why, after so many other men 
have written of Alexander, the compilation of this 
history came into my mind, after perusing^ the nar- 
ratires of all the rest, let him read this of mine, and 
then wonder [if he can). 

I dj-sX/yofuu in the mnse ot raiding thrtmsh — iraycynirKiai.ia toaoA 
out; Id the later writers, Aiiiau, Plutarch, DioD, C&tlimacliiu, etc. 
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THE ANABASIS OF ALEXANDER. 



CHAPTER I. 
Diats or Pbiuf and Accebsioh or Alizahdeb. — His 

WaBS WITB TBK TbKACIAKB. 

It is said that Philip died < trhea Pythodemns was archon 
at Athens,* and thut his son Alexander,' being thea 

' B.C. SS6. He wu murdered by & young noble named PwliaDiM, 
who stabbed him *l the teatiTal whiah ha wh holding to oelebnta 
the marrlAge of hi< denghter with AleiAnder, king of Epima. It wa 
•nepeotod that both Olympias and her eon Alexander were impUoated 
In the plot. At the time of hia Miuaiiiatioii Philip wm jnat about 
to etart on an expedition againat Persia, irhich his son atterwarda bo 
fnoeeaarnllj carried out. Bee Plntaroh (AUx.,10); Diod., liz. 9S,Mi 
Ariatolle (Folit.,v. 8, 10). 

' It waa the cuitom ot the Athenian! to name the yean from the 
pTeMident of tha oollege of nine arehons at Athena, who were elected 
■onnaltj. The Attio writers adopted thia method of determiaiag 
dates. Bee Smith 'a Dietionar}/ of Antiquitia. 

* Alaiander the Oroat waa the son of FhUip n. and Olympias, and 
was born at I'ella I.e. S56. In his youth he waa placed undar tha 
tuition of Aristotle, who aoqnired reiy great influenoe ow his mind 
and aharaol«r, and retained it until bis pupil was spoiled by hia nn- 
paralleled anooeasea. Sea Aelian (Varia Hutoria, lii. 61). Suoh waa 
his ability, that at the age of 10 he was entroated with the govern- 
ment of MnoeiloDla by hia father, when he marched againat Bytao- 
tlum. At the acs <i( 19 by hia akill and eourage he greatly asaiatad 
Philip in gaining the lialllo ol Cbaeronea. When Philip waa miur. 
diml, Alnxanilpr RHCii'lorl the thrnne, and after putting down re- 
bnllloii at hunic, lin ailvnuci'd into Uroeco to eecure the powsr which 
V bad aoquinid. Scu iJiod., xvi. BC ; Arrian, yix. 0. 
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aboat twenty years of age, marclied into Peloponiiesiis ' 
as soon as he had secured the regal power. There he 
assembled all the Greeks who were within the limits 
of PeloponneBus,* and asked from them the supreme 
command of tbe expedition against the Poraians, an 
o£Sce which they had already conferred upon Philip. He 
received the hononr which he asked from all except the 
Lacedaemonians,' who replied that it was an hereditary 
cnstom of theirs, not to follow othera bat to lead them. 
The Athenians also attempted to bring about some 
political change ; bat they were so alarmed at the very 
approach of Alexander, that they conceded to him even 
more ample pnblio honours than those which had been 
bestowed npon Philip.* He then returned into Mace- 
donia and bnsied himself in preparing for the expedition 
into Asia. 

However, at the approach of spring (s.c. 335), he 
inarched towards Thrace, into tbe lands of the Triballians 
and lUyrians,* because he ascertained that these nations 
were meditating a change of policy ; and at the same 
time, as they were lying on his frontier, he thought it 
inexpedient, when he was aboat to start on a campaign 
so br away from Ins own land, to leave them behind htm 

■ See/iMfin, li. 2, 

* *■ AitUq iptkkB M il this r«qnest bad been ftddrewed onJ; to 
Um Ql«elu Kithin FeloponneauB ; moreover he mectioDR no uiembly 
Bt Corinth, whioh ia noticed, though with Borae confusion, bj' Diodomi, 
Joatin, uid Plntareh. Citim ont ol Feloponnestu, m well m witbin 
it, IDilBt h»Te been inolnded ; nnleu we inppoBe that the resolation 
of Ills Ampbiotyonia uaembly, which hod been previously poaaed, 
WBB held to comprehend all tbe eitra-PeloponneBiaii oitiea, which 
■III III! not probable." — Orot<. 

■ Joftin (iz. 6) laji : " Boll Laoedaemonii et legem et r^gem wn- 
tampnernnt." Tbe king here referred to was Philip. 

* 8ae Juilin, xi. 3 ; Aeschincs, Contra CUtiphontem, p. 564, 

' The Tribftlliana were a tribe inhabiting the part of Serria bor- 
itxtag on Bulgaria. Tbe IllyriaDa inhabited the eaatern coast of tbe 
Idriaiie 3«a, tbs disttiots now oallod North Albania, Boutia, Dalmatia 
tud Croatia, 
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withoDt being entirely snbjag&ted. Setting oat then 
from Amphipolia, he invaded the land of the people who 
were called independent Thracians,' keeping the city of 
Philippi and mount Orbelns on the left. Croaaing the 
river Nesaus,' they say he arrived at monnt Haemns ' 
on the tenth day. Here, along the defiles np the 
ascent to the monntain, he was met by many of the 
traders equipped with arms, as well as by the in- 
dependent Thraciana, who had made preparations to 
check the further advance of hia expedition by seizing 
the aummit of the Haemna, along which was the rODte 
for the passage of hia army. They had collected their 
waggona, and placed them in front of them, not only 
using them aa a rampart from which they might defend 
themselves, in case they should be forced back, but alao 
iatending to let them loose upon the phalanx of the 
Macedonians, where the monntain was moat precipitous, if 
they tried to aacend. They had come to the conclusion * 
that the denser the phalanx waa with which the waggons 
rushing down came into collision, the more easily would 
they scatter it by the violence of their fall upon it. 

But Alexander formed a plan by which he might cross 
the mountain with Che least danger possible ; and since 
he was resolved to run all risks, knowing that there were 
no means of paaaiug elsewhere, he ordered the heavy- 
armed soldiers, as aoon as the waggons began to rneh 
down the declivity, to open their ranks, and directed 
that those whom the road was sufficiently wide to permit 

' Wo learn from Thwydidti, ii. 96, that tbese people Trere called Dii. 

' The NeesuB. or Neetue, is dow culled Meeto by the Oreelu, and 
Earasu b; the Turks. 

> Now known as the Balkan. The defiles mentioned by Airiui are 
probably what was afterwards called Porta Trajaiii. Cf. VergU {Oeorg., 
ii, «S); Horace (Curm., i, 12. 6). 

< im-olTipra :— Arrian often forma the plnporfeot tenae without the 
aagment. biaafiiiaauai : — Tbe Attic tutnre of this verb ii SiaaiccSw. 
Cf. AriBtoph. (UiTdt, 1053). 
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to d<r80 should Btand apart, so that the wBggODS might 
roll through the gap ; but that those who were hemined 
in on all aides should either stoop down together or even 
&11 flat CD the ground, and lock their shields compactly 
together, so that the waggons rushing down upon them, 
and in all probability by their very impetus leaping 
over them, might pass on without injuring them. And 
it turned out jast as Alexander had conjectured and 
exhorted. For some of the men made gaps in the 
phalanx, and others locked their shields together. The 
wagons rolled over the shields without doing much 
injury, not a single man being killed under Ihem. Then 
the Macedonians regained their courage, inasmuch as 
the waggons, which they had excessively dreaded, had 
inflicted no damage upon them. With a loud cry they 
assaulted the Thracians. Alexander ordered his archers 
to march from the right wing in front of the rest of the 
phalanx, because there the passage was easier, and to 
flfaoot at the Thracians where they advanced. He him- 
self took his own guard, the shield-bearing infantry and 
the Agrianians,^ and led them to the left, 'llien the 
archers shot at the Thracians who sallied forward, and 
repulsed them; and the phalanx, coming to close fighting, 
easily drove away from their position men who were 
- light-armed and badly equipped barbarians. The con- 
sequence was, they no longer waited to receive Alexander 
marching against them from the left, but casting away 
their arms they fled down the mountain as each man 
best conld. About 1,500 of them were killed ; but only 
a few were taken prisoners on account of their swiftness . 
of foot and acquaintance with the country. However, all 
the women who were accompanying them were captured, 
as were also their children and all their booty. 

■ Tbe AgrianeB were a trib« of Kaetern PoeoDia who lived iieai the 
TribftUiana, Thej serTed in the Moceiloiiiui army chiefly tu carolr; 
and light infantry. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Battli with the Tbiballians. 

Alixandeb 8ent the booty away Roathward to tbe cities 
on tbe seashore/ entmsting to Lysanias and Philotas ' 
the duty of setting it up for sale. But he himself crossed 
the summit, and advancing through the Haemus into the 
land of the Triballians, he arrived at the river Lyginus.* 
This river is distant from the Ister ^ three days' march 
to one intending to go to the Haemus. Syrmus, l^iog of 
the Triballians, hearing of Alexander's expedition long 
before, had sent the women and children of the nation on 
in advance to the Ister, ordering them to pass over into 
one of the islands in that river, the name of which was 
Pence.^ To this island also the Thracians, whose terri« 
tories were conterminous with those of the Triballians^ 
had fled together for refuge at the approach of Alexander. 
Syrmus himself likewise, accompanied by his train, had 
fled for refuge to the same place. But the main body 
of the Triballians fled back to the river, from which 
Alexander had started the day before. 

When he heard of their starting, he wheeled round 
again, and, marching against tbem, surprised them just 

1 Perhaps Neapolis and Eion, which were the harbours of Philippi and 
Amphipolis. 

^ This officer was oommander of the royal body-guard. His father 
was Parmenio, the most experienced of Alexander's generals. 

* Tfancydides says (Bk. ii. 96) : " On the side of the Triballians, who 
were also independent, the border tribes were the Trerians and the 
Tilatsans, who live to the north of monnt Scombms, and stretch to- 
wards the west as far as the river Oscins. This river flows from the 
same moontains as the Nestns and the Hebrus, an uninhabited and 
extensive range, joining on to Bhodope." The Osoius is now called 
Isker. It is uncertain which river is the Lyginus ; but perhaps it was 
another name for the Oscius. 

« Also named Danube. Cf. Hesiod {Theog., 339) ; Ovid (Met, ii. 249) ; 
Pindar {Olym. iii. 24). ' It is uncertain in what part of the 

Danube this island was. It cannot be the Pence of Strabo (vii. 3). Cf. 
ApoUoniut Rhoditu (iv. 309) ; MariialU (vii. 84) ; Valeriut Flaccut (viii. 217). 
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88 they were eacampiDg. And tliOBe who were sarpmed 
drew themBelves op in battle array in a woody glen along 
the bank of the river. Alexander drew oat his phalanx 
into a deep colamn, and led it on in person. He also 
ordered the archers and sliogers to ran forward and 
discharge arrows and atones at the barbarians, hoping to 
provoke them hy this to come oat of the woody glen into 
t^e gronnd nnencumbered with trees. When they were 
within reach of the missiles, and were struck by them, 
they mshed ont against the archers, who were undefended 
by shields, with the purpose of fighting them hand-to- 
hand. Bat when Alexander had drawn them thas oat of 
the woody glen, he ordered Philotas to take the cavalry 
which came from upper Macedonia, and to charge their 
right wing, where they had advanced furthest in their 
sally. He also commanded Heraclides and Sopolis ' to 
lead on the cavalry which came from Bottiaea' and 
Amphipolis against the left wing; while he himself 
extended the phalanx oE infantry and the rest of the 
horse in front of the phalanx and led them against the 
enemy's centre. And indeed as long as there was only 
skirmishing on both sides, the Triballians did not get the 
worst of it ; bat as soon as the phalanx in dense array 
attacked them with vigour, and the cavalry fell upon 
them in various quarters, no longer merely striking them 
with thejavelin, but pushing them with their very horses, 
then at length they turned and fled throagh the woody 
glen to the river. Three thousand were slain in the flight ; 
few of them were taken prisoners, both because there was 
a dense wood in front of the river, and the approach of 
night deprived the Macedonians of certainty in their par- 
suit. Ptolemy says, that of the Macedonians themselves 
eleven horsemen and about forty foot soldiers were killed. 

■ Tfaeae two geDerals are mentioned ;iii. 11 infra] as being present at 
the battle of Arbela. Sopolu ia also mentiDned (iv. 13 and IS infra). 
* Bottiasa wu a diitiict ol Haoedonia on the i^ht bank ot the Aiina, 
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CHA.PTER ni. 

Alexander at the Danube and in the Countbt of the 

Getae. 

On the third day afler the battle, Alexander reached the 
river Ister, which is the largest of all the rivers ia 
Europe, traverses a very great tract of country, and 
separates very warlike nations. Most of these belong to 
the Celtic race,^ in whose territory the sources of the 
river take their rise. Of these nations the remotest are 
the Quadi^ and Marcomanni ' ; then the lazygianns/ a 
branch of the Sauromatians ^ ; then the Getae,® who hold 

1 The classioal writers have three names to denote this race : — Celts, 
Galatians, and Ganls. These names were originally given to all the 
people of the North and West of Europe ; and it was not till Caesar's 
time that the Romans made any distinction hetween Celts and Germans. 
The name of Celts was then confined to the people north of the Pyrenees 
and west of the Bhine. Cf . Ammianus (xt. 9) ; Herodotus (iv. 49) ; Livy 
(T. 33, 34) ; Polybius (iii. 89). 

' Arrian is here speaking, not of Alexander's time, bat of his own, the 
second century of the Christian era. The Qoadi were a race dwelling in 
the soath-east of Germany. They are generally mentioned with the 
Marcomanni, and were formidable enemies of the Bomans, especially in 
the reign of Marcns Aurelius, when Arrian wrote. This nation dis- 
appears from history abont the end of the fourth century. 

> The Marcomanni, like the Quadi, were a powerful branch of the 
Suevio race, originally dwelling in the south-west of Germany ; but in 
the reign of Tiberius they dispossessed the Boii of the cotmtry now called 
Bohemia. In conjunction with the Quadi, they were very formidable to 
the Bomans until Commodus purchased peace from them. The name 
denotes ** border men.'* Cf. Caesar (Bel Oal.j i. 51). 

* The lazygians were a tribe of Sarmatians, who migrated from the 
coast of the Black Sea, between the Dnieper and the Sea of Azov, in the 
reign of Claudius, and settled in Dacia, near the Quadi, with whom they 
formed a close alliance. They were conquered by the Goths in the fifth 
century. Cf. Ovid {TrUtia, ii. 191). 

^ Called also Sarmatians. Herodotus (iv. 21) says that these people 
lived east of the Don, and were allied to the Scythians. Subsequent 
writers understood by Sarmatia the east part of Poland, the south of 
Bussia, and the country southward as far as the Danube. 

• These people were called Dacians by the Bomans. They were 
Thracians, and are said by Herodotus and Thucydides to have lived 
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the doctrine of immortality ; then the msia body of the 
SaDromfttians ; and, lastly, the Scythians/ whose land 
Btretches as far as the outlets of the river, where tbroagh 
five months it discharges its water into the Euzine Sea.' 
Here Alexander fonnd some ships of war which had come 
to him from Byzantium, through the Enxine Sea and up 
ihe river. Filling these with archers and heavy-armed 
troops, he sailed to the island to which the Triballians 
and Thracians had fled for refuge. He tried to force a 
landing; bnt the barbarians came to meet him at the 
brink of the river, where the ships were making the 
assaolt. But these were only few in number, and the 
army in them small. The shores of the island, also, were 
in most places too steep and precipitous for landing, and 
the current of the river alongside it, being, as it were, 
shut up into a narrow channel by the nearness of the 
banks, was rapid and exceedingly difficult to stem. 

Alexander therefore led back his ships, and determined 
to cross the Ister and march against the Oetae, who 
dwelt on the other side of that river ; for he observed that 
many of them had collected on the bank of the river for 
the purpose of barring his way, if he shonld cross. There 
were of them about 4,000 cavalry and more than 10,000 

•anth of th« Danube, neai its moatha. They inbBeqasotly migrated 
north o[ (bis rivsr, and were driTen Inrther west by the Sannatuuis. 
Thsy vers very formidable to the Bomaas in the leigns ol Aagaitna 
and Domitian . Daoia was conquered by Trajan ; but ultimately aban- 
doned by Aoielian. who made the Danuba (he boundary of the Boman 
Empire. Abont the Oetae holding the doctiine of immoitaUty. sea 
Herodotiu (It. 94). Cf. Homoe (Corm., iii. 6, 13 ; Sat., ii. 6, 68). 

■ The Seythiani are aaid by Herodotue to have inhabited the south ol 
Bnsma. Bia iuppoeition that they oama from Asia ia doabtleaa ooneot. Ha 
^rea ample information about this race in the fourth book of bia EUatory. 

* HerodotuB (iv. 17) Bays the Danube had five mouths ; but Strabo 
{tn. S) Mys there were aeven. At the present time it has only three 
montba. The Oreeks called the Black Sea rdrraf cOCcinit. tlu tea kind to 
ttrangen. Cf. Ovid [Tritiia, iv. i, GS) :— "Frigida me cohibent Eniini 
liton PouU, DiotOE ab antiquis Axenus itle fait." 
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infantiy. At the same time a strong desire seized him 
to advance beyond the Ister. He therefore went on board 
the fleet himself. He also filled with hay the hides which 
served them as tent-oovenngs^ and collected from the 
country around all the boats made from single tmnks of 
trees. Of these there was a great abandance, because the 
people who dwell near the Ister use them for fishing in 
the river^ sometimes also for journeying to each other for 
traffic up the river ; and most of them carry on piracy 
with them. Having collected as many of these as he 
could, upon them he conveyed across as many of his 
soldiers as was possible in such a fashion. Those who 
crossed with Alexander amounted in number to 1,500 
cavalry and 4,000 infantry. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Alexander Destroys the City of the Getab. — The 

Ambassadors of the Celts. 

They crossed over by night to a spot where the com 
stood high ; and in this way they reached the bank more 
secretly. At the approach of dawn Alexander led his 
men through the field of standing corn, ordering the 
infantry to lean upon the corn with their pikes ^ held 
transversely, and thus to advance into the untilled ground. 
As long as the phalanx was advancing through the stand- 
ing corn, the cavalry followed ; but when they marched 
out of the tilled land, Alexander himself led the horse 
round to the right wing, and commanded Nicanor * to lead 
the phalanx in a square. The Getae did not even sustain 
the first charge of the cavalry ; for Alexander's audacity 

^ The taiissa, or more correctly iarisa^ was a spear peculiar to the 
Maoedoniaus. It was from fourteen to Bizteen feet long. See Grote*8 
Oreeee, vol. zi. ch. 92, Appendix. 

3 Son of Parmenio and brother of Philotas. 
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seemed incredible to them, in having thns easily crossed 
the later, the largest of rirere, in a single night, without 
throwing a bridge over the stream. Terrible to them 
also was the closely-locked order of the phalanx, and 
violent the charge of the cavalry. At first they fled for 
refnge into their city, which was distant ahont a parasang ^ 
from the later; bat when they saw that Alexander was 
leading his phalanx carefully along the river, to prevent 
his infantry being anywhere Borronnded by the Getae 
lying in ambush ; whereas he was leading his cavalry 
straight on, they again abandoned the city, because it 
was badly fortified. They carried off as many of thpir 
women and children as their horses could carry, and 
betook themselves into the steppes, in a direction which 
led as far as possible from the river. Alexander took the 
city and all the booty which the Getae left behind. This 
he gave to Meleager * and Philip ' to carry off. After 
razing the city to the groand, he ofi'ered sacrifice npon 
the bank of the river, to Zeus the preserver, to Heracles,* 
and to Isler hinigelf, because he hud allowed him to 
cross; and while it was still day he brought all his men 
back safe to the camp. 

There ambassadors came to him from Syrmus, king of 
the TriballianSj and from the other independent nations 
dwelling near the Ister. Some even arrived from the 



> Tbepsiasans^BSft Persian measure, containing thirty etadea, nearly 
tliree and thTee.qaBrter EngLsb miles. It is etilt used by the Peraifms, 
who e«ll it ftneng. See Heradotiu (ti. 42) and Grote'H Hulory of 
Grteee, vol. viii. p. 316. 

' Son of Neoptolcmna. After Aleiander'a death Heteager resisted the 
claim of Perdiccaa to the regency, and was associated with In n^ in the 
oAce. He was, howeTst, soon afterwards pnt to death by the oidei' of 

* Son ot Mach&las, was an eminent general, stain in India. See 
ri. 27 intra. 

' The HacedonidD kings believed they were sprung from Heraules. 
See CvTtim, if. 7. 
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Celts who dwelt near the loniaQ gulf.' These people are 
of great statare, and of a haughty diapoaition. All the 
envoys said that they had come to seek Alexander's 
frieDdship. To all of them he gave pledges of amity, and 
received pledges from them in return. He then asked 
the. Celts what thing in the world caused them special 
alarm, expecting that his own great fame had reached 
the Celts and bad penetrated still further, and that they 
woald say that they feared him most of all things. Bnt 
the answer of the Celts turned out qnite contrary to his 
expectation ; for, as they dwelt so far away from Alexan- 
der, inhabiting districts difficult of access, and as they 
saw he was about to set oat in another direction, they 
said they were afraid that the sky wonld some time or 
-other fall down npon them. These men also he sent 
back, calling them friends, and ranking them as allies, 
making the remark that the Celts were braggarts.' 



CHAPTER V. 

Revolt op Clitds akd Gladciab. 

He then advanced into tlie land of the Agrianians and 

Paeonians,' where messengers reached him, who reported 

that Clitns, son of Bardylia/ had revolted, and that 

' Tlie Adriatic 8e». 

' C(. Aeliiiti (Caria Hiiiaria, xU. 
{Sicom. Ethic; iii. 7 ; Eudrm. Eth., ii 
lir\a ararruai Xa,36rrci; Ammiamu, it. 12. 

* The Faeonians were a poverltil Thraiian people, who in early timei 
Bpread over a great part of Thraoe and Macedonia. In liistorical times 
the; inhabited (he coiinti; on the northern bordiT of Macedonia. The; 
trece long troublcsoine to Macedonia, but vera subdued by Philip the 
father of Aleiander. nho, however, allowed them to retain tlieir own 
cliiefa. The Agr:aniiiDB were the chief trilio of PncoDiana. from whom 
Pliilip nod Aleiander (ormcd a ralunble bod; of liBht-ariued troops, 

* Bard} lis was a chieltain of Illj'ria who carried on frequent ware with 
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Glftocias,* king of the Ta^Iantiann,' had gone over to 
him. They also reported that the Autariatians * intended 
to attack him on hia way. He accordingly resolved to 
commence his march withoat delay. But Langams, king 
of the Agrianians, who, in the lifetime of Philip, had been 
an open and avowed friend of Alexander, and had gone 
on an emhassy to him in hia private capacity, at that 
time also came to him with the finest and best armed of 
the shield-bearing troops, which he kept as a body-guard. 
When this man heard that Alexander was inquiring who 
the Antariatinns were, and what was the number of their 
men, he said that he need take no accoant of them, 
since they were the least warlike of the tribes of that 
district; and that he would himself make an inroad into 
their land, so that they might hare too mnch occupation 
about their own affairs to attack others. Accordingly, 
at Alexander's order, he made an attack upon them ; and 
not only did he attack them, but he swept their land 
clean of captives and booty. Thus the Autariatians were 
indeed, occupied with their own affairs. Langarus was 
rewarded by Alexander with the greatest honours, and 
received from him the gifts which were considered most 
valuable in the eyes of the king of the Macedonians. 
Alexander also promised to give him his sister Cyna * in 

the MBcedoniaiiB, bat iras at laat defeated end staio by Philip, b.o. 359. 
Clitai had been flnbdued b; Philip in 349 B.a. 

' This GlaDoiaa sabgeqaentl; afforded axjlnm to the celebrated 
lyrrhni, King of Epima. when an infant of tno ;eara of age. He took 
the child into his ovn tamily and brought him up with hie ovn children. 
Be not only relaaed to sarrender PyrrboB to Cagnander, bat marched 
into Bpirtu and placed the boy, when twelve jeara of age, upon the 
throne, leaving him under the care ol guardians, b.c. 307. 

* The Taolantiana were a people of Illyria in the neighboorhood of 
Epidamnns, cow oalted Durazzo. 

* TbeBe were an Illjrian people id the Dalmatiaa moantnina. 

* Cyna was the daughter of Philip, by Andatn, an Ulyrian woman. 
See Alhejutwi, p. SS7 T>. She was given in marriage to her cousin 
AjnjotM, who had a preferable claim to the Macedonian throne as the 
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marriage when he arrired at Pella.^ But Laagarus fell 
ill aad died on His return home. 

After this, Alexander marched along the river Erigon,' 
and proceeded to the city of Peliam ; ^ for Clitaa had 
Beized this city, as it was tbe strongest in the country. 
When Alexander arrived at thia place, and had encamped 
near the river Eordaicus,* he resolved to make an assault 
upon the wall the next day. But Clitus held the moac- 
taius which encircled the city, and commanded it from 
their height ; moreover, they were covered with dense 
thickets. His intention was to fall npoii the Macedonians 
from all sides, if they assaulted the city. But Glaacias, 
king of the Taulautiaus, had not yet joined him, 
Alexander, however, led his forces towards the city ; and 
the enemy, after sacrificing three boys, an equal namber 
of girls, and three black rams, sallied forth for the 
purpose of receiving the MacedouiaDS in a hand-to-hand 
conflict. But as soon aa they- came to close quarters, 
they left the positions which they had occupied, strong 
as they were,' in such haste that even their sacrificial 
victims were captured still lying on the ground. 

On this day he shut them up in the city, and encamp- 
ing near the wall, he resolved to intercept them by a 
circamvallation ; but on the next dny Giaucias, king of 

BOD ot Philip's elder brother, Perdiccaa. This Amjntaa wag pnt to de*tb 
by AleiBuder Boon alter hia accesaioD. Cyua was put to de»th by 
Alcetaa, at the order of Ferdieeaa, the regent after Aiei^ander'B de»th. 
Sea Diodonu, xii. £2. 

' Tbe capital of Macedonia. On its site stands the modem TiUagS of 
Neokfaori, or Yenikiny. Philip and Alexander were bom here. 

> A tributary ot the Alius, ealled Agiiiuiue by Herodutus. It is now 
called Teoherna. 

' This city was siCnated south of lake Ljrhnitis, on the nest side ot 
the chain of Scordus and Findas. The locality is described in Lifg, 
uii. 39, 40. 

* Now called Devol. 

* The use of kiu'tw iritb a partldpte instead of the Attie Kolwtp is 
frequent in Anian and the later writers. 
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the TaolaDtians, ftrrived with a great force. Then, indeed, 
Alexander gave np the hope of captariug the city with 
his present force, since many warlike troops had fled for 
refage into it, and Glancias with his large army would be 
likely to follow him np closely if he assailed the wall. 
Bat he sent Philotas on a foraging expedition, with the 
beasts of bnrden from the camp and a sufficient body of 
cavalry to serve as a gaard. When Glancias heard of 
the expedition of Philotas he marched ont to meet him, 
and seized^ the motmtaias which snrronnded the plain, 
from which Philotas intended to procure forage. As 
soon as Alexander was informed that his cavalry and 
beasts of bnrden wonld be in danger if night overtook 
them,' taking the shield -bearing troops,' the archers, the 
Agrianians, and about fonr hundred cavalry, he went 
-with all speed to their aid. The rest of the army he left 
behind near the city, to prevent the citizens from hasten- 
ing forth to form a junction with Glancias (as they would 
have done), if all the Macedonian army had withdrawn. 
Directly Glancias perceived that Aleiapder was advanc- 
ing, he evacuated the mountains, and Philotas and his 
forces returned to the camp in safety. But Clitus and 
Glancias still imagined that they had caught Alexander 
io a disadvantageous position ; for they were occupying 
the mountains, which commanded the plain by their 
Height, with a large body of cavalry, javelin-throwere, 
and elingers, besides a considerable number of heavy- 
armed infantry. Moreover, the men who had been 

' The Hjpa>pistB — Bbield-bearera, or gaaT&s — were a bod7 of icfnatr; 
orguiized by Philip, origia&llj few in anmber, and employed SB personal 
detetvlen of the king, bnt ftflerwarde enlarged into several distinct 
htig$Ata. They were hopliteg intended tor clone combat, but more 
lightly armed and more fit lot rapid evolutions than the phalanx. Like 
the Greeks, they fought with the one-handed pike and shield. The; 
oeenpied an intermediate poaition between the heavy infantiy of the 
phalani, and tbe peltaBls and other light tioopa. See Orote'a Greece, 
voL li. eh. 92. 
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beleaguered in the city were expected to pursae the Mace- 
donians closely if they made a retreat. The ground also 
through which Alexander had to march was evidently 
narrow and covered with wood; on one side it was 
hemmed in by a river^ and on the other there was a very 
lofty and craggy mountain^ so that there would not be 
room for the army to pass, even if only four shield- 
bearers marched abreast. 



\ 



CHAPTER VI. 

Defeat of Cutus and Glaucias. 

Then Alexander drew up his army in such a way that 
the depth of the phalanx was 120 men ; and stationing 
200 cavalry on each wing, he ordered them to preserve 
silence, in order to receive the word of command quickly. 
Accordingly he gave the signal to the heavy-armed 
infantry in the first place to hold their spears erect, and 
then to couch them at the concerted sign ; at one time 
to incline their spears to the right, closely locked 
together, and at another time towards the left. He then 
set the phalanx itself into quick motion forward, and 
marched it towards the wings, now to the right, and then 
to the left. After thus arranging and re-arranging his 
army many times very rapidly, he at last formed his 
plialanx into a sort of wedge, and led it towards the lefc 
against the enemy, who had long been in a state of 
amazement at seeing both the order and the rapidity 
of his evolutions. Conseqaently they did not sustain 
Alexander's attack, bat quitted the first ridges of the 
mountain. Upon this, Alexander ordered the Mace- 
donians to raise the battle cry and make a clatter with 
their spears upon their shields; and the Taulantians, 
being still more alarmed at the noise, led their army 
back to the city with all speed. 
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As Alexander saw only a few of the enemy still oc- 
cupying a ridge, along which lay his route, he ordered 
his body-goards and personal companions to take their 
shields, mount their horses, and ride to the hill ; and 
when they reached it, if those who had occupied the 
position awaited them, he said that half of them were to 
leap from their horses, and to fight as foot-soldiers, being 
mingled with the cavalry. Bat when the enemy saw 
Alexander's advance, they quitted the hill and retreated 
to the mountains in both directions. Then Alexander, 
with his companions,^ seized the hill, and sent for the 
Agrianians and archers, who numbered 2,000. He also 
ordered the shield-bearing guards to cross the river, and 
after them the regiments of Macedonian infantry, with 
instructions that, as soon as they had succeeded in cross- 
ing, they should draw out in rank towards the left, so 
that the phalanx of men crossing might appear compact 
at once. He himself, in the vanguard, was all the 
time observing from the ridge the enemy's advance. 
They, seemg the force crossing the river, marched down 
the mountains to meet them, with the purpose of attack- 
ing Alexander's rear in its retreat. But, as they were 
just drawing near, Alexander rushed forth with his own 
division, and the phalanx raised the battle-cry, as if 
about to advance through the river. When the enemy 
saw all the Macedonians marching against them, they 
tamed and fled. Upon this, Alexander led the Agrian- 
ians and archers at full speed towards the river, and suc- 
ceeded in being himself the first man to cross it. But 



> The hea^y cavalry, wholly or chiefly composed of Macedonians by 
birth, waa known by the honourable name of iralpoit Companions, or 
Brothers in Arms. It was divided, as it seems, into 15 ZXcu, which were 
named after the States or districts from which they came. Their 
strength varied from 150 to 250 men. A separate one, the 16th lie, 
formed the so-called agema^ or royal horse-gnard, at the head of which 
AlfiTander himself generaUy charged. See Arrian^ iii. 11, 18, 18. 
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when be saw the enemj preasiag npon the men ia the 
rear, he stationed his engines of war npon the bask, and 
ordered the engineers to shoot from them as far forward 
as possible all sorts of projectiles which are usually shot 
from military engines.' He directed the archera, who_ 
bad also entered the water, to shoot their arrows from the 
middle of the river. But Glancias dnrst not advance 
witbin range of the miBsiles; so that the Macedonians 
passed over in such safety, that not one of them lost his 
life in the retreat. 

Three days after this, Alexander discovered that Clitna 
and Glaucias lay carelessly encamped ; that neither were 
their sentinels on gaard in military order, nor bad they 
protected themselves with a rampart or ditch, as if they 
imagined be bad withdrawn through fear; and that 
they bad extended their line to a disadvaotageoas length. 
He therefore crossed the river again secretly, at the 
approach of night, leading with him the shield-bearing 
gaards, the Agrianians, the archers, and the brigades of 
Perdiccaa ^ and Coenus,* after baring given orders for the 

■ In addition to hia other military improTementa, Philip had orgamaed 
an eHeotiTe Bi^ge-train with projectile and battering engines superior to 
anything of the kind existing before. Thia artiller? waa at onoe made 
use of by Aleiander in this oampai^ against the ntjrians. 

' Perdiccaa, son of Orontea, a Macedonian, was one of Alexander's 
most diatiugaished generals. The king is said on his death-bed to hars 
taken the rojal signet trom hia Bnger and to have given it to Perdiocas. 
Alter Alexander's death he was appointed regent ; bnt an allianca waa 
formed against him by Antipater, Cratenie, and Ptolemy. He marched 
into Egypt gainst Ptolemy. Being dsfeat.'d in his attempts to force the 
passage ol the Nile, his own troops mutinied against him and slew him 
(B.C. 321). See Diadanu, iviii. 36. For hia peisonal valoor see Aelian 
{Varia Uiitona, la. S9). 

' CoenuB, son of Polemocrates, was a son-in-law ol Parmenioi and 
one or Alexander's best generals. He violently accused hie btother-iii- 
law Philotas of treason, and personally superintended the torturing of 
that tamoas officer previous to his execution (Curd'iu, vi. 66, 42). He 
was put forward by the army to dissoade Aleiander from advancing 
beyond the Hyphasia {^drrinii, v. 27). Soon attai thia he died and vaa 
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rest of the army to follow. As soon as he saw a favoar- 
able opportunity for the attack, witfaont waiting for alt to 
be presentj be despatched the archers and Agrianians 
against the foe. These, being arranged in phalanx, fell 
nnawares with the most fnrious charge npon their Sank, 
where they were likely to come into conflict with their 
weakest point, and slew some of them still in their beds, 
others being easily caught in their flight. Accordingly, 
many were there captured and killed, as were many also 
in the disorderly and panic-stricken retreat which ensned. 
Not a few, moreover, were taken prisoners. Alexander 
kept up the pnrsnit as far as the Taulantian mountains ; 
and as many of them as escaped, prosorved their lives by 
throwing away their arms. Clitus first fled for refnge 
into the city, which, however, he set on fire, and with- 
drew to Glaucias, in the land of the Taulantinns. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Revolt or Thehes [September, b.c. 335). 
Whtle these events were occurring, some of the exiles 
who had been banished from Thebes, coming to the city 
by night, and being brought in by some of the citizens, 
in order to effect a change in the government, appre- 
hended and slew outside the Cadmea,' Amyntos and 
Timolaus,* two of the men who held that fortress, having 
no suspicion that any hostile attempt was about to be 
made. Then entering the public assembly, they incited 

bmiedwith all possible mBeaiBoence neu tbat river, B.C. 827 (Arrian, 
tL9). 

1 The Cftdmea wu the AcropoliB of Tbobeg, an oval emineneo ol do 
great beight, namad after Cadmos, the leader of a I'hoemciaD colony, 
who is said to have lonnded it. Bince the battle ol Chaerooea, this 
citadel bad been held bj a MacedoDian garriBon. 

' AinTntaa was a Uwedonian officer, and Timolaus a leading Theban 
of tba Maaedonian lutioii. 
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the Theb&DB to revolt from Alexander, holding out to 
them as pretexts the ancient and glorious words, liberty 
and freedom of speech, and urging them now at last to 
rid themselres of the heavy yoke of the Macedonians. 
By atontly maintaining that Alexander bad been killed 
in Illyria they gained more power in persuading the 
multitude;' for this report was prevalent, and for many 
reasons it gained credit, both becanse he had been 
absent a long time, and because no news bad arrived 
from him. Accordingly, as is nsual in such cases, not 
knowing the facts, each man conjectured what was most 
pleasing to himself. 

When Alexander beard wl^at was being done at 
Thebes, he thonght it was a movement not at all to 
be slighted, inasmuch as he had for a long time sus- 
pected the city of Athens and deemed the audacioas 
action of the Thebans no trivial matter, if the Lacedae- 
monians, who bad long been disaffected in their feelings 
to him, and the Aetolians and certain other States in the 
Peloponnese, who were not firm in their allegiance to 
him, should take part with the Thebans in their revo- 
lutionary effort. He therefore led his army through 
lilordaea and Elimiotis' and along the peaks of Stymphaea 
and Paravaea,* and on the seventh day arrived at Pelina* 
in Thessaly. Starting thence, be entered Boeotia on the 
sixth day ; so that the Thebans did not learn that he 
had passed south of Thermopylae, until he was at 
Ouchestus^ with the whole of his army. Even then 
the authors of the revolt asserted that Antipater's army 
had arrived out oE Macedonia, stoutly affirming that 



' Cf. Aelian (faria Hiiioria, lii, 67). 

' These were two provinoea in the weat of MooedaulB. 

' Two divisiona of Epirna. 

* A tURD on the pFufua Id Heetiaeotia. 

* A town ia Boeotia, on the lake CopoU, diataat 60 etodea north.weat 
of Tiiebes. 
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Alexander himself was dead, aud being very angry witli 
those who anQouaced that it was Alexander himself who 
wae adrancing.^ For they said it must be another 
Alexander, the son of Aeropns, who was coming.* On 
the following day Alexander set out from Ouchestus, and 
advanced towards the city along the territory conse- 
crated to lolauB ;^ where indeed he encamped, in order 
to give the Thebans further time to repent of their evil 
resolations and to send an embassy to him. But so far 
were they from showiDg any sign of wishing to come 
to an accommodation, that their cavalry and a large body 
of light-armed infantry sallied forth from the city as 
far as the camp, and, skirmishing with the Macedonian 
outposts, slew a few of their men. Alexander here- 
npon sent forth a party of his light-armed infantry and 
archers to repel their sortie; and these men repelled 
them with ease, just as they were approaching the very 
camp. The next day he took the whole of his army and 
marched round towards the gate which led to Eleutherae 
and Attica. But not even then did he assault the wall 
itself, but encamped not far away from the Cadmea, in 
order that succour might be at band to the Macedonians 
who were occupying that citadel. For the Thebans had 
blockaded the Cadmea with a double stockade and were 
guarding it, so that no one from without might be able 
to give succour to those who were belesgured, and that 
the garrison might not be able, by making a sally, to do 
them any injury, when they were attacking the enemy 
outside. But Alexander remained encamped near the 

> It seems Srota Platarch that Alexander voi reitlly woDDded in the 
head b; a Btoue, in a battle with tke lUjrianB. 

* This Alexander was also called Lynceetes, from being a native o1 
L;iioe8ti«. a disUict of Macedonia. He waa an acoomplioe in Philip'a 
moider, bat was pardoned b; hia ancoeMor. He accompanied Aleiander 
the Oreat into Aeia, bat wm pat to death in b.c. SSO, for having carried 
OD A treBMQable oorreapoDdenoe with Darius. See Arriaii, i. 25. 

i The biend and oharWCeer ot Hereules. 
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Cadmea, for be still wished rather to come to friendly 
terms with the Thebans than to come to a contest with 
them.* Than those of the Thebans who knew what was 
for the bast interest of the commonwealth were eager 
to go out to Alexander and obtain pardon for the com- 
monalty of Thebes for their revolt; bot the exiles and 
those who had summoned them home kept on inciting 
the popnlace to war by every means in their power, since 
they despaired of obtaining for themselves any indul- 
gence from Alexander, especially as some of them were 
also Boeotarchs.' However not even for this did Alex- 
ander assanit the city. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Fall or Thebes. 
But Ptolemy, son of Lagns, tells as that Ferdiccaa, who 
had been posted in the advanced gnard of the camp 
with his own brigade, and was not far from the enemy's 
stockade, did not wait for the signal from Alexander to 
commence the battle ; but of his own accord was the 
first to assault the stockade, and, having made a breach 
in it, fell npon the advanced gnard oE the Thebans.' 

■ Ha sent to dema&d the surrender ol the toti-Maaedonian leaders, 
Phoenix And Frothy tes, bat oSeriug an; other Thebaue who aane out to 
him the terms agreed upon in the preoeding year. See Plutaroh [Life 
of AUzandtr, 11) ; and Diodona, xvii. 9. 

> The BoeotarchB were the chiet magistratee ot the Boeotian oonfederac;, 
chosen annually by the different States. The number yaried from ten 
to twelve. At the time of the battle ot Deliam, in tbo Peloponnesian 
war, they were eleven in nnmber, two of them being Thebans. See 
Orote, Hittory if Qrtece, vol. ii. p. 296. 

> Arrian says that the attack of the Macedonians npon Thebes was 
made by Perdiccas, witboot orders from Alexander ; and that the capture 
was effected in a short time and with no labour on the part of the captors 
(oh. ix.). But Diodoras says that Alexander ordered and arranged the 
awanlt, that the Thebans made a brave and desperate TesistaDDe lor a 
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Amyntas^^ son of Andromenes^ followed Perdiccas, be- 
cause he had been stationed with him. This general 
also of his own accord led on his brigade when he saw 
that Perdiccas had advanced within the stockade. When 
Alexander saw this, he led on the rest of his army, 
fearing that nnsapported they might be intercepted by 
the Thebans and be in danger- of destraction. He gave 
instrnctioDS to the archers and Agrianians to rush within 
the stockade, bat he still retained the guards and shield- 
bearing troops outside. Then indeed Perdiccas, after 
forcing his way within the second stockade, fell there 
wounded with a dart, and was carried back grievously 
injured to the camp, where he was with difficulty cured 
of his wound. However the men of Perdiccas, in com- 
pany with the archers sent by Alexander, fell upon the 
Thebans and shut them up in the hollow way leading 
to the temple of Heracles, and followed them in their 
retreat as far as the temple itself. The Thebans, having 
wheeled round, again advanced from that position with 
a shout, and put the Macedonians to flight. Eurybotas 
the Cretan, the captain of the archers, fell with about 
seventy of his men ; but the rest fled to the Macedonian 
guard and the royal shield-bearing troops. Now, when 
Alexander saw that his own men were in flight, and 
that the Thebans had broken their ranks in pursuit, he 
attacked them with his phalanx drawn up in proper 
order, and drove them back within the gates. The 
Thebans fled in such a panic that being driven into the 



long time, and that not only the Boeotian allies, but the Macedonians 
themselves committed great slaughter of the besieged {Diod. xvii. 11-14). 
It is probable that Ptolemy, who was Arrian's authority, wished to 
exonerate Alexander from the gnilt of destroying Thebes. 

^ Amyntas was one of Alexander's leading officers. He and his 
brothers were accused of being accomplices in the plot of Philotas, but 
were acquitted. He was however soon afterwards killed in a skirmish 
{drrian, iii. 27). 
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city throagh tbe gates they had not time to shut them ; 
for the Macedoniaas, who were close behind the fugitives, 
rnshed with them within the fortifications, inasmnch as 
the walls were destitute of defenders on acconnt of the 
numerous pickets in front of them. When the Mace- 
donians had entered the Cadmea, some of them marched 
out of it, in company with those who held the fortress, 
into the other part of the city opposite, the temple of 
Ampfaion,' but others crossing along the walls, which 
^ere no^ in the possession of those who had rushed in 
together with the fugitives, advanced with a run into 
the market-place. Those of the Thebana who had been 
drawn np opposite the temple of Amphion stood their 
gToand for a short time; but when the Macedonians 
under the command of Alexander were seen to be press- 
ing hard upon them in various directions, their cavalry 
rnshed through the city and sallied forth into the plain, 
and their infantry £ed for safety as each man found it 
possible. Then indeed the Thehans, no longer defend- 
ing themselves, were slain, not so much by the Mace- 
donians as by the Phocians, Plataeans and other 
Boeotians," who by indiscriminate slaughter vented their 
rage against them. Some were even attacked in the 
houses, having there turnetl to defend themselves from 
the enemy, and others were slain as they were suppli- 
cating the protection of the gods in the temples; not 
even the women and children being spared.* 

* The mjtbical founder ot the walla of Thebea. See Pauaaniai 
(ii. 17). 

' Tbe Thebaos had inonrred the enmit; nf the other BoeotiAni bj 
treatine them aa Bnbjecta instead of alliea. The? had destrojed the re- 
stored Plataea, and bail been the chief enemiea o( the Pliociaaa in the 
Sacred War, which ended in the subjugntion of that people by Philip. 
See Smith's History of Greece, pp. 407, 473, 50r>. 

» More than 500 Macedoniaoa were killed, while 6,000 Thebaos were 
■lain, and 30.000 sold into BlftTery. See Aelian ( Varia nUioria, xiii. 7| ; 
Divdorut (itH. H) ; Pautaniat (viii. 30) ; Plutareh [Life of Altxander. 11). 
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CHAPTER IS. 

Destruction 0? Thebes, 
This was felt hy the Greeks to be a general calacuitj 
for it strnclc the rest of the Greeks with no less coa- 
Bteraation than it did those who had themselves taken 
part in the struggle, both on account of the magnitude of 
the captured city and the celerity of the action, the 
result of which was in' the highest degree contrary to 
the expectation both of the sufferers and the perpetrators. 
For the disasters which befell the Athenians in relation 
to Sicily,' though in regard to the number of those who 
perished they brought no less misfortune to the city, 
yet, because their army was destroyed far away from 
their own land, being composed for the most part rather 
of auxiliary troops than of native Athenians, and because 
their city itself was left to them intact, so that afterwards 
they held their own in war even for a long time, though 
fighting against the Lacedaemonians and their allies, as 
well as the Great King; these disasters, I say, neither 
produced in the persona who were themselves involved 
in the calamity an eqnal sensation of the misfortune, nor 
did they cause the other Greeks a similar consternation 
at the catastrophe. Again, the defeat sustained by the 
Athenians at Aegospotami' was a naval one, and the 
city received no other humiliation than the demolition 
of the Long Walls, the surrender of most of her ships, 
and the loss of supremacy. However, they still retained 
their hereditary form of government, and not long after 
recovered their former power to such a degree as not 
only to build up the Long Walls but to recover the rule 

The sale of the captives realized 440 talents, or about £107.000 ; aail 
Jiutin (ji. i) says that larga snma were offered from /eeliogB o( hostility 
toicanls ThebCB od the part of the bidders. 

' B.C. 416-413. See Orote'B Greece, vol. vii. 

• B.C. 405. Eee Ttiucj/didu (ii. 13] ; Xenophon {Bell^nUi, u. 2). 
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of the eea} and ia their tarn to preserve from extreme 
danger those very lAcedaemonifuu then so formidable to 
them, who had come and almost obliterated their city. 
Moreover, the defeat of the Lacedaemoniaos at Lenctra 
and Mantinea filled them with oonstematioD rather by 
the naexpectedness of the disaster than because of the 
number of those who perished.' And the attack made 
by the Boeotians and Arcadians onder Epaminondas 
npon the city of Sparta, even this terrified both the 
Iiacedaemoni&DB themselves and those who participated 
with them in the transactioiis at that time,^ rather by the 
novelty of the sight than by the reality of the danger. 
The captnre of the city of the Plataeans was not a great 
calamity, by reason of the small namber of those who 
were taken in it; most of the citisena having long before 
escaped to Athens,* Again, the capture of MeluB and 
Scione simply related to insalar States, and rather 
brought disgrace to those who perpetrated the outrages 
than produced great surprise among the Grecian com- 
munity as' a whole. 

Bat the Thebans having effected their revolt suddenly 
and without any previoas consideration, the capture 
of the city being brought about in so short a time and 
without difficulty on the part of the captors, the slaugh- 
ter, being great, as was natural, from its being made by 
men of the same race who were glutting their revenge 
on them for ancient injuries, the complete enslavement 
of a city which excelled among those in Greece at that 



' B7 Conon's victory at Cnidiis, B.C. 394. 

' At Leactia the; lost iOO Spartans and 1,000 other LscetUemom: 
See Xea. lllettia.. yi. i). 

' The Achaeana. Elcaas, Atbenuins. and some o[ the Arc&dianE, 1 
allies ot Sparta at this ctiEis, s.c. 369. See Xeu. {UttUn., Tii. 
Diodonu (iv. 85). 

* B.C. 420. See Time., iii. 62, etc. 

• B.C. 41G and J21. See Thuc, v. 33, 81, etc. 
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time both in power and warlike reputation, all this w&3 
attribated not without probability to the avenging wrath 
of the deity. It Beemed as if the Tbebans had after a 
long time BoSered this punishment for their betrayal of 
the Greelu in the Median war/ for their seizure of the 
city of Platae&e during the trace, and for their complete 
enslavement of it, as well as for the un- Hellenic slaughter 
of the men who had surrendered to the Lacedaemonians, 
which had been committed at the instigation of the 
Thebans; and for the devastation of the territory in 
which tbe Greeks had stood in battle-array against the 
Medea and had repelled danger from Greece; lastly, 
because by their vote they had tried to ruin the Athenians 
when a motion was brought forward among the allies 
of the Lacedaemonians for the enslavement of Athens.' 
Moreover it was reported that before the disaster many 
portents were sent from the deity, which indeed at the 
time were treated with neglect, but afterwards when 
men called them to remembrance they were compelled to 
consider that the events which occurred had been long 
before prognosticated.' 

Tbe settlement of Theban aSairs was entrusted by 
Alexander to the allies who bad taken part in the action. 
They resolved to occupy the Cadmea with a garrison ; 
to raze the city to tbe ground ; to distribute among 
themselves all tbe territory, except what was dedicated 
to the gods ; and to sell into slavery the women and 
children, and as many of the males as survived, except 
those who were priests or priestesses, and those who 
were bound to Philip or Alexander by the ties of hospi- 
tality or had been public agents of the Macedonians. It 

' Ibess peraons tnuBt hsvs forgotten that Alexander's predecesaor and 
namesake had served in the arm/ of Xeizes along with tbe IhebuiB. 
See HtTOdotv rii. 173. 

* Plntaroh {Lyander, 16) says that the Th«ban Erionthas moved 
tbat Athens shonld be dsBtioyed. 

* See Aelian {i'aria BUtoria, su. 67]. 
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is said that Alexaader preserreii the bouse and the 
deBcendanta of Pindar tlie poet, out of respect for hia 
memory.' In addition to these things, the alhea de- 
creed that Orchomenns' and Flataeae shonid be rebuilt 
and fortified. 



AiJXANDKs'i DsAinias with Athkks. 
As aoon as news of the calamity which had befallen the 
Thebans reached the other GreekB,fthe Arcadians, who 
bad set out from their own land for the purpose of 
giving aid to the Thebans, passed sentence of death 
on those who had instigated tbem to render aid. The 
Eleans also received back their exiles from banishment, 
becanse they were Alexander's adherents ; and the 
Aetolisns, each tribe for itself, sent embassies to him, 
beg^ng to receive pardon, becanse they also had at- 
tempted to effect a revelation, on the receipt of the report 
which had been spread by the Thebans. The Atheniana 
also, who, at the time when some of the Thebans, escap- 
ing from the carnage, arrived at Athens, wete engaged 
in celebrating the Great Mysteries,' abandoned the sacred 
rites in great consternation, and carried their goods 
and chattels from the mral districts into the city. The 
people came together in public assembly, and, on the 
notion of Demades, elected from all the citizens ten 

* Flotarch {Alexander, 13) tells ns that Alexandei was afterr&rds 
bott; tor hi* ornelty to the Thebans. He believed that he had inonired 
the math of DioajBOt, the tutelar; deit; of Thebes, who uicited him to 
kill his fiieDd Clitni, and induced his soldiers to refuse to follow him 
into the iaterior of Indls. 

' Orchomenas wae deBtro;ed by the Thehans b.c. 364. See Diod,, xv. 
79 ; Demogthenea (Contra Leptimem, p. 489). It nas reetoced by Philip, 
Recording to Patitaniai, iv. ST. 

' The Oreat Myateries of Demeter were celebrated at Eleoeds, from 
the 16th to the 23rd of the month BoedtomioD, onr Beptember. 
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ambassadors, mea whom tbey knew to be Alexander's 
Bpecial adherents, and sent them to signify to him, 
tboDgh somewhat unseasonably, that the Athenian peo* 
pie rejoiced at his safe retora from the land of the 
lUyrians and Triballisaa, and at the panishment which 
he had inflicted npon the Thebans for their rebellion. 
In regard to other matters he gave the embassy a 
conrteons reply, bat wrote a letter to the people de- 
manding the snrrender of Demosthenes and Lycnrgus, 
as well as that of Hyperides, Polyeuctos, Chares, Chari- 
demns, Ephioltes, Diotimus, and Moerocles ;^ alleging 
that these men were the cause of the disaster which 
befell the city at Chaeronea, and the authors of the sub- 
sequent offensive proceedings after Philip's death, both 
against himself and his father.* He also decltired that 
they had instigated the Thebans to revolt no less than 
had those of the Thebans themselves who favoured a 
revelation. The Athenians, however, did not surrender 
the men, but sent another embassy to Alexander,' en- 
treating him to remit his wrath against the persons 
whom he had demanded. The king did remit his wrath 
against them, either out of respect for the city of Athens, 
or from an earnest desire to start on the expedition into 
Asia, not wishing to leave behind him among the Greeks 
any cause for di^tmst. However, he ordered Cbaridemus 
alone of the men whom he had demanded as prisoners 
and who had not been given up, to go into banishment. 
Charidemns therefore went as an exile to King Darius 
in Asia.* 

* All these Diiie men were orators except GhKres. Charidemus, and 
Epbialtea, wtio were militar; men. Plutarch {Life o/ Uemoithtnti, 23) 
does not mention Chares, DiotimQB, nnd Hyperidea, bat puts tha namea 
of Calliathenei and Damon in the Uat. 

> See Aeschines (Adi-mat CUiiphonUia, pp. 469, 547, 551, 603, 633) ; 
Plutarch {DevuMhtKa, 23 ; Phoeion. 16} ; Diadorui, iTJi. 6. 
' At the head of this embassy vai Fhocion. 

* Be wa« pat to death b; Darius shortly before the battle o( laana, tor 
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CHAPTER XL 
Alexakdeb Cbosbes the Hellespont and Visits Tbot. 
Hatinq settled these affairs, lie returned into Macedonia. 
He then offered to tlie Olympian Zens the sacrifice which 
had been institnted hj Archelaus,' and had been cus- 
tomary Qp to that time; and he celebrated the public 
contest of the Olympic games at Aegae.* It is said that 
he also held a public contest ia honour of the Maeea. 
At this time it was reported that the statue of Orphens, 
sou of Oeagms the Thracian, which was in Pieris/ 
sweated incessantly.* Various were the explanations of 
this prodigy given by the soothsayers ; but Aristaoder,^ 
a man of Telmissue, a soothsayer, bade Alexander take 
' courage ; for he said it was evident from this that there 
would be much labour for the epic and lyric poets, and 
for the writers of odes, to compose and slug about 
Alexander and his achievements. 

(b.c. 334.) At the beginning of the spring he marched 
towards the Hellespont, entrusting the affairs of Mace- 
donia and Grreece to Antipater. He led not mach above 

adiiaing him not to rel; on his Asiatio troopB in the oo&tMt with Alci- 
acdsT, but to aabudize ftn arm; ol QreoUn meroaurieB. Sae Cartiut, 
iil. 5 ; Diodonu, ivii. 30. 

1 AichelADB nu king ol HacedoniB from B.C. 413-899. Ee impmred 
the internal arruigemeiita of hia kingdom, and patroniaed it and litei». 
tore. He iaduoed the tragia poeta, Bnripidea and Agathon, as well m 
the epia poet Choerilne, to rieit him ; and treated Emipidea vpaowlly 
vith favour. He also invited Socrates, who deelined the inritatioi). 

' Aegse. OT Edeeao, vaa the earlier capital of Maoedonia, and the borial 
place of its kiugB. Philip vaa mardered here, B.C. S36. 

> A narrow strip ol land in Macedotua, betveen the moutht □( the 
Haliacmon and Peneua, the reputed home of Orpheiu utd the Muses. 

* CI. Apollnnitu lihodiiu, iv. 12S4 ; Livy, xxii. i. 

* This man vaa the most noted saothaa;er of his time. Tehnisans 
was a ci(7 of Caria, celebrated for the skill of ita inhabitants in divina- 
tion. Cf. Arrian (Anab. i. 25, ii. 18, iii. 3, iii. 7, iti. 15, iv. 4, iv. IS) ; 
Herodolui, i. 7S ; and Cicero [Da Divinationt, i. 41) 
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80,000 iufantry together nitli light-armed troops and 
archers, and more than 5,000 cavalry.^ His march was 
past the lake Gercinitis,' towards AmphipolU and the 
moathe of the river Strymon. Having crossed this river 
he passed by the Pangaean monntaiD,* along the road 
leading to Abdera and Maronea, Grecian cities built on 
the coast. Thence he arrived at the river Hebrus,* and 
easily croased it. Thence he proceeded through Paetica 
to the river Melas, having crossed which he arrived at 
Sestns, in twenty days altogether from the time of his 
starting from home. When he came to Elaeus he 
offered sacrifice to Protesilaas upon the tomb of that 
hero, both for other reasons and because Protesilaus 
seemed to have been the first of the Greeks who took 
part with Agamemnon in the expedition to Ilium to 
disembark in Asia. The design of this sacrifice was, that 
his disembarking in Asia might be more fortunate than 
that of Protesilaus had been.^ He then committed to Par- 
nienio the dnty of conveying the cavalry and the greater 
part of the infantry from Seatns to Abydas; and they 
were transported in 160 triremes, besides many trading 
vessels.' The prevailing account is, that Alexander 
started from Eloens and put into the Port of Achaeans,' 
that with his own hand be steered the general's ship 

1 Biodom (xTii. IT) u;i thftt there were 30,000 iofiiDlr; and 4,500 

eanlij. He giyei the jtoioben in the different brigades as well ua the 

nUDMot the oommknder*. PlaUneh iLi/t of AUiander, 15) saya that 

the lowMt nnnthen recorded were 80,000 iatantr; and 5,000 caraliy ; and 

' the highert, 84,000 infantr; and 4,000 c&Talr;. 

) Thi« lakeis neai the moatb ol the Stryman, It is called PrasiaB by 
BtTodotut (t. IS). Its prewnt aBme is Tak-hjmo. 

■ Thia monntaiD ia now called Piniari- Xenea took the same route 
when marching into Greece. Bee Htmdotiu, v. IG, vii. 11*2 ; Aeschylus 
(Fenat. 494) ; Endpiaw {Rham, 922, 972). 

< Now eaUed Uaritza. See Thtoeritut, vii. 110. 

* CL Homer [liiad, ii. 701) ; Ovid [EjiutoUu Btroidum. liij. 93) ; 
HertidoM {a. 116). 

The Athsniana rapplied twenty ihips ol war. See Diodonu, ivii. 22. 
A Isuding-plaee in the north-veU of Troae, near Cape Sigaeum. 
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scrossj and that when he was abont the middle of the 
channel of the Hellespont he sacrificed a ball to Poseidon 
and the Nereids, and poared forth a libation to them into 
the sea from a gulden goblet. Thej Bay also that he was 
the first man to etep out of the ship in fuU armonr on the 
land of Asia,* and that he erected attars to Zens, the 
protector of people landing, to Athena, and to Heracles, 
at the place in Europe whence he started, and at the 
place in Asia where he disembarked. It is also said that 
he went op to lliam and offered sacrifice to the Trojaa 
Athena; that he setup his own panoply in the tempid 
as a votive offeriDg, and in exchange for it took away 
some of the consecrated arms which bad been preserved 
from the time of the Trojan war. These arms were said 
to have been carried in front of him into the battles by 
' the shield- bearing guards. A report also prevails that 
he offered sacrifice to Priam upon the altar of Zens the 
honsehold god, deprecating the wrath of Priam against 
the progeny of Neoptolemns, from whom Alexander 
himself derived his origin. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Alexakder at the Tomb of Achilus. — Mucnon's 

AdVICB RirjECTED BT THB PlRSIAK GbNEKALS. 

When he went np to Ilium, Menoetias the pilot crowned 
him with a golden crown ; after him Chares the Athenian,' 
coming from Sigeum, as well as certain others, both 
Greeks and natives, did the same. Alexander then 
encircled the tomb of Achillea with a garland; and it is 
said that Hephacetion ^ decorated that of Patroclus in the 

< Ct. Diodonit. xvii. 17 ; Jatlin. li. 6. 

- The oelebretecl geaenJ, meatiooeJ alreadj in cbap. 10. 

* Son of ijujntu, a Uacedpnian ot Pella. He wad the moat ictimsta 
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same waj. There is indeed a reporfc thafc Alexander 
pronoanced Achilles fortunate in getting Homer as the 
herald of his fame to posterity.^ And in trnth it was 
meet that Alexander shoald deem Achilles fortunate for 
this reason especially; for to Alexander himself this 
privilege was wanting, a thing which was not in accor- 
dance with >the rest of his g^od fortune. His achieve- 
ments have, therefore, not been related to mankind in 
a manner worthy of the hero. Neither in prose nor in 
verse has any one suitably honoured him; nor has he 
ever been sung of in a lyric poem, in which style of 
poetry Hiero, 6elo, There, and many others not at all 
comparable with Alexander, have been praised.^ Conse- 
quently Alexander's deeds are far less known than the 
meanest achievements of antiquity. For instance, the 
nuurch of the ten thousand with Cyrus up to Persia, 
against King Artaxerxes, the tragic fate of Clearchus and 
those who were captured along with him,' and the march 
of the same men down to the sea, in which they were led 
by Xenophon, are events much better known to men 
through Xenophon's narrative than are Alexander and 
his achievements. And yet Alexander neither accom- 
panied another man's expedition, nor did he in flight 
from the Great King overcome those who obstructed his 
march down to the sea. And, indeed, there is no other 
single individual among Greeks or barbarians who 
achieved exploits so great or important either in regard 
to number or magnitude as he did. This was the reason 



friend of Alexander, with whom he had been brought up. Cf. Aelian 
{Varia Hutoria, xiL 7). 

' Plutarch (Life ofjlex,, 15), says that Alexander also went through 
the ceremony, still customary in his own day, of anointing himself with 
oil and running up to the tomb naked. Gf. Aelian (Varia Hittoriat x. 4) 
Cicero {Pro Arehia, ch. 10). 

^ By Pindar and Baoohylides. 

' See Xenophon's ^na6a«i«, Book ii. 
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wbicb indncecl me to Undertake this faistory, not thinking 
myself incompetent to make Alexander's deeds known 
to men. Fop whoever I may be, this I know about 
myself, that there is no need for me to assert my name, 
for it is not nnknown to men ; nor is it needful for me to 
Bay what my native land and family are, or if I have held 
any pnblic office in my own country. But this I do 
assert, that this historical work ia and has been from my 
yoath np, in place of native land, family, and public 
offices to me; and for this reason I do not deem myself 
unworthy to rank among the first authors in the Greek 
language, if Alexander indeed is among the first in 

From Ilium Alexander came to Arisbe, where his 
entire force had encamped after crossing the Helles- 
pont; and on the following day he came to Percote. On 
the next, passing by Lampsacns, he encamped near the 
river Fractius, which Bows from the Idaean mountains 
and dischai^s itself into the sea between the Hellespont 
and the Euzine Sea. Thence passing by the city of 
Colonae, he arrived at Hermotns. He now sent scouts 
before the army nnder the command of Amyotas, eon 
of Arrhabaens, who had the squadron of the Companion 
cavalry which came from Apoltonia,' nnder the captain 
Socrates, son of Sathon, and four squadrons of what were 
called Prodromi (runners forward). In the march he 
despatched Panegorus, son of Lycagoras, one of the 
Companions, to take poBseasion of the city of Priapus, 
which was surrendered by the inhabitants. 

The Persian generals were Arsames, Rheomithres, 
PetineS] Kiphates, and with them Spithridates, viceroy 
of Lydift and Ionia, and Arsites, governor of the Phrygia 
near the Hellespont. These had encamped near the city 



N' 
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of Zeleia with the Persian cavalry and the Greciao mer- 
cenaries. When they were holding a council abont the 
state of aflTairs, it was reported to them that Alexander 
had crossed (the Hellespont). Memnon, the Rbodian,' 
advised them not to risk a conflict with the Macedonians, 
since they were far superior to them in infantry, and 
Alexander was there in person; whereas Darius was not 
with them. He advised them to advance and destroy the 
fodder, by trampling it down nnder their horses* hoofs, to 
bnm the crops of the country, and not even to spare the 
very cities, " For then Alexander," said he, " will not be 
able to stay in the land from lack of provisions." ^ It ii 
said that in the Persian conference Arsites asserted that 
he would not allow a single house belonging to the people 
placed nnder his mle to be bamed, and that the other 
Persians agreed with Arsites, because they had a sus- 
picion that Meinnon was deliberately contriving to pro- 
tract the war for the parpose of obtaining honour from 
the king. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Battijc 01 THB Gbanicbb (a.c. 334). 

Hgantihi Alexander was advancing to the river Granicns,' 

with his army arranged for batUe, having drawn up his 

' We flod bora Diadora* (xvii. 7), tliBt the PeraUn king bad snbudized 
this great gensnl and 6,000 Graeh meroeDarieB to protect hia eeaboard 
from the MaeedoniaDS. Before tb« arrival of Alexander.hebad sncceeded 
in ehteking the advaaoe of Paimenio and Callaa. If Meinnon had lived 
and hu Bdvioe been adopted b; Daritii, the fate of Fenia might haTe 
been very different. Ct. Plataroh (Life of Alex., 18). 

* Diodorut (irii. IB) says that Memnon, while advising tha Peraian 
gmerala to lay waata the conntrj, and to prevent the Macedonians from 
advancing through aoardt; oJ proTisions, also urged them to carry a 
large force into Qreeoe and Macedonia, and thna tianafer the var into 
Europe. 

■ The Granicna riaee in Mount Ida, and falls into the Propontis near 
CyaJena. Ovid (ifcUm., xi. 768) ealla it Qranieia bieomii. 
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hearj-armed troops is a double phalanx, leadiog the 
oaralry on the wings, and having ordered that the 
baggage should follow in the rear. And Hegolochus at 
Ihe head o£ the cavalry, who were armed with the long 
pike/ and about 500 of the light-anaed troops, was sent 
by him to reconnoitre the proceedings of the enemy. 
When Alexander was not far frum the river Granicns, 
aome of his scouts rode up to bim at full speed and 
announced that the Persians had taken up their position 
on the other side of the GraDicns, drawu up ready for 
battle. Therenpon Alexaoder arranged all his army with 
the intention of figbting. Then Parmenio approached 
him and spoke a& follows : " I think, O king, that it 
is advisable for the present to pit<^ our camp on the 
bank of the river as we are. For I think that the enemy, 
being, as they are, much inferior to us in infantry, will 
not dare to pass the ni^ht near us, and therefore they 
will permit the army to cross the fold with ease at day- 
break. For we shall then pass over before they can put 
themselves in order of battle ;* whereas, I do not think 
that we can now attempt the operation without evident 
risk, because it is not possible to lead the army through 
the river with its front extended. Besides, it is clear 
that many parts of the stream are deep, and you see that 
these baoks are steep and in some places abrnpt. There- 
fore the enemy's cavalry, being formed into a dense 
square, will attack us as we emerge from the water in 
broken ranks and in column, in the place where we are 
weakest. At the present juncture the first repulse would 
be difficult to retrieve, as well as perilous for the issue of 
the whole war." 

But to this Alexander replied : " I recognise the force 



' Thia WBB a brig&de of about 1,000 men. Bee Liey, iizTii. 43. 
' iraipOiroiur. Tliia fiitore it used b; the later writers for the Attiu 
tnto^ie-iaiiiuii. It U found however in XenophoD. 
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of these arguments^ O Parmenio ; bat I should feel it a 
disgrace, if, after crossing the Hellespont so easily, this 
brook (for with such an appellation he made light of 
the GranicQs) should bar oar passage for a moment. I 
consider that this wonld be in accordance neither with 
the fame of the Macedonians nor with my own eagerness 
for encoantering danger. Moreover, I think that the 
Persians will regain courage, as being a match in war 
for Macedonians, since up to the present time they have 
suffered no defeat from me to warrant the fear they 
entertain.'' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Arbanoement of the Hostile Armies. 

Hatikq spoken thus, he sent Parmenio to command upon 
the left wing, while he led in person on thfO right. And 
at the head of the right wing he placed the following 
ofiBcers: — Philotas, son of Parmenio, with the cavalry 
Companions, the archers, and the Agrianian jayelin-men ; 
and Amyntas, son of Arrhabaeus, with the cavalry carry- 
ing the long pike, the Paeonians, and the squadron of 
Socrates, was posted near Philotas. Close to these were 
posted the Companions who were shield-bearing infantry 
under the command of Nicanor, son of Parmenio. Next 
to these the brigade of Perdiccas, son of Ofontes, then 
that of Coenus, son of Polemocrates; then thatof Craterus,^ 
son of Alexander, and that of Amyntas, son of Andro- 
menes ; finally, the men commanded by Philip, son of 
Amyntas. The first on the left wing were the Thes- 

^ Cratems was one of Alexander's best generals. On the death of the 
king he received the goyemmeni of Macedonia and Greece in conjunc- 
tion with Antipater, whose daag^leihe married. He fell in battle agadnat 
Eomenes (b.c. 821). 
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salian cavalry, commanded by Galas, son of Harpalas ; ^ 
next to these, the cavalry of the Grecian allies, com- 
manded by Philip, son of Menelans ; ^ next to these the 
Thracians, commanded by Agatho.' Close to these were 
the infantry, the brigades of Crateros, Meleager, and 
Philip, reaching as far as the centre of the entire line. 

The Persian cavalry were about 20,000 in number, and 
their infantry, consisting of Grecian mercenaries, fell a 
little short of the same namber.^ They had extended 
their horse along the bank of the river in a long phalanx, 
and had posted the infantry behind the cavalry, for the 
ground above the bank was steep and commanding. 
They also marshalled dense squadrons of cavalry upon 
that part of the bank where they, observed Alexander 
himself advancing against their left wing; for he was 
conspicuous both by the brightness of his arms and by 
the respectful service of his attendants. Both armies 
stood a long time at the margin of the river, keep- 
ing quiet from dread of the result ; and profound silence 
was observed on both sides- For the Persians were 
waiting till the Macedonians should step into the water, 
with the intention of attacking them as 'they emerged. 
Alexander leaped, upon his steed, ordering those about 
him to follow, and exhorting them to show themselves 
valiant men. He then commanded Amynta^,. son of 
Arrhabaeus, to make the first rush into the river at the 



> Galas was appoiuted yicerpy of Phij;gia. He oonseqaently took no 
farther part in Alexander's campaigns after this. 

' Alexander had three generals named Philip, two of whom are men- 
tioned here as sons of Amyntas and Menelans. The third was son of 
Machatas, and was ieft in I^dia.as viceroy. 

' Son of Tyrimmas, was commander of the Odrysian cavalry. See iii. 
12 infra. 

^ Diodorus (xvii. 19) says that the Persian cavalry numhered. 10,000, 
and their infantry 100,000. Both these nambers are inaccurate. We 
know from Arrian {chap^ 12 and 13)4hat the Persian infantry wasin-r 
ferior in number to that of Alexander. 
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head of the skirmishing cstsIit, the Paeoiiiaiis, and one 
foment of inhntiY ; and in iroot of these be had placed 
Ptolemy, bod of PhiUp, in ocnnmand of the sqaaditjn of 
Socrates, which bodj of men indeed on that day hap- 
pened to hare tfae lead <^ all the cavalry force. He him- 
self led the right wing with aoonding of tmmpets, and 
the men raizing the war-ci; to Enralios.' He entered 
the ford, keeping his line always extended obliqoely in 
the direction in which the stream flowed, in order that 
the Pereiana might not fall upon him on the flank as he 
was emerging from the water, bnt that he might, as far 
as practicable,* enconnter them with his phalanx. 



CHAPTER ST. 

DKSCBipnoN or thi Battu or tbk GsAsicrs. 
The Persians began the contest by harUng missiles from 
above in the direction where the men of Amyntas and 
Socrates were the firet to reach the bank ; some of them 
casting javelins into the river from their commaoding 
position on the bank, and others stepping down along 
the flatter parts of it to the very edge of the water. 
Then ensaed a violent stra^le on the part of tfae cavalry, 
on the one Bide to emerge from the river, and on the 
other to prevent the landing. From tbe Persians there 
was a terrible dischai^ of darts ; bat tbe Maoedooians 
fought with spears. The Macedonians, being far iuferior 

' Tbia U ua Hometie n«iiM for Man tbe ni-god. In Homer Am it 
the Trojui uid Enjkliiu tbe Grscimii wu-god. Hence Ibej are men- 
tioned M different in AriBtophwiM (Pox, 4S7). See Pkley'i note on 
HomtT (vii. 166). Aa to the pncUoe ot ohoating the ■wax-cxy to M«ra 
before battle, see Xenopbon {Anab., i. 8, IS ; v. 2, 14). Tbe ScholiMt 
on Tbucydidti (i. SO) aajs that the Greeks uaed lo aing two paean*, one 
(o Man before battle, anotbai to Apollo after it. 

' wi driwrir— wf Ivrarif. QLATrian, IT. 13, 6; Xenopbon {ina.b.,i. 8, 
11; Jin. Loetd., i. 8). 
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in nomber, suffered severely at the first onsets because tbej 
were obliged to defend themselves in the river^ where 
their footing was unsteady, and where they were below 
the level of their assailants ; whereas the Persians were 
fighting from the top of the bank, which gave them an 
advantage, especially as the best of the Persian horse had 
been posted there. Memnon himself, as well as his sons, 
were running every risk with these ; and the Macedonians 
who first came into conflict with the Persians, though 
they showed great valour, were cut down, except those 
who retreated to Alexander, who was now approaching. 
For the king was already near, leading with him the 
right wing. He made his first assault upon the Persians 
at the place where the whole mass of their horse and 
the leaders themselves were posted ; and around him a 
desperate conflict raged,^ during which one rank of the 
Macedonians after another easily kept on crossing the 
river. Though they fought on horseback, it seemed 
more like an infantry than a cavalry battle; for they 
struggled for the mastery, horses being jammed with 
horses and men with men, the Macedonians striving to 
drive the Persians entirely away from the bank and 
to force them into the plain, and the Persians striving to 
obstruct their landing and to push them back again into 
the river. At last Alexander's men began to gain the 
advantage, both through their superior strength and 
military discipline, and because they fought with spear- 
shafts made of cornel- wood, whereas the Persians used 
only darts. 

Then indeed, Alexander's spear being broken to shivers 
in the conflict, he asked Aretis, one of the royal guards, 
whose duty it was to assist the king to mount his horse, 
for another spear. But this man's spear had also been 



1 ^w€t<rr^K€i /idxn- ^^^ is ft common expression with Arriant copied 
from Herodotus (i. 74, et passtm). 
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shivered whilst he was io the thickest of the straggle, sod 
he was conspicaons 6ghtitig with the half of his broken 
spear. Showing this to Alexander, he bade him ask 
some one else for one. Then DemaratDS, a man of 
Corinth, one of his personal Companiona, gave him his 
own spear ; which he had no sooner taken than seeing 
Mithridates, the son-in-law of Darias, riding far in front 
of the others, and leading with him a body of cavalry 
arranged like a wedge, he rode on in front of the others, 
and hitting at the face of Mithridates with hia spear^ 
etrnck him to the ground. Bat hereupon, Bboesaces 
rode np to Alexander and hit him on the head with his 
scimitar, breaking off a piece of his helmet. Bat the 
helmet broke the fonce of the blow. This man also 
Alexand«- strack to the ground, hitting him in the 
chest through the breastplate with his lance. And now 
Spithridates from behind had already raised aloft his 
scimitiv against the king, when Clitos, son of Dropidas, 
anticipated his blow, and hitting him on the arm, cat tt 
off, scimitar and all.' Meantime the horsemen, aa many 
as were able, kept oa secaring a landing all down the 
river, and were joining Alexander's forces. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Bkpiat of TBI Febbiams. — Lobs on Both Sides. 
Thc Persians themselves, as well as their horses, were 
now being struck on their faces with the lances from 
all sides, and were being repulsed by the cavalry. Tbey 
also received moch dam^e from the light-armed troops 
who were mingled with the cavalry. They first began 
to give way where Alexander himself was braving danger 
in the front. When tfaeir centre had given way, the 

1 Plntaicb {AUx., 16) ; Biodorui (ivii. £0). 
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horse on both wings were also Datorally broken through, 
and took to speedy flight. Of the Persian cavalry oaly 
about 1,000 were killed j for Alexander did not paraue 
them far, bnt tamed aside to attack the Greek mercen- 
aries, the main body of whom was still remaining where 
it was posted at first. This they did rather from amaze- 
ment at the nnexpected resnlt of the straggle than from 
any steady resolntion. Leading the phalanx against 
these, and ordering the carahy to fall npon them from 
all sides in the midst, he soon cat them ap, so that none 
of them escaped except sncb as might have concealed 
themselves among the dead bodies. Aboot 2,000 were 
taken prisoners.^ The following leaders of tfae Persians 
also fell in the battle : Niphates, Petines, Spithridates, 
viceroy of Lydia, Mithrobazanes, governor of Cappa- 
docia, Mithndates, the son-in-lsw of Darius, Arbnpales, 
son of Darius the son of Artaxerxes, Phamaces, brother 
of the wife of Darius,* and Onares, commander of the 
auxiliaries. Arsites fled from the battle into Phrygia, 
where he is reported to have committed suicide, because 
he was deemed by the Persians the caase of their defeat 
on that occasion. 

Of the Macedonians, about twenty-five of the Com- 
panions were killed at the first onset ; brazen statnes of 
whom were erected at Dinm,* executed by Lysippus,* at 

■ Diodona (xvii. 31) bb;i OM mora than 10,000 ol the Peraiui in- 
fanb7 were killed, and 3,000 cavtiij ; and that more than 30,000 vera 
made prisooeni. 

I Her name wu Statirs. 

* An important city in Uaoedonia on the Ibermaio golf, named otter 
a temple of Zgdi. 

' LyaippuB of Sicjon vas one of the most famone of Greek statiiarieB. 
None ol his works remain, inaemneb m the; were all eieoated in bronze. 
Alexander pablished an edict that no one ehould paint hie portrait bnt 
Apelles, and that no one shoold make a Etatne ot him bat Ljeippna. 
When MetelloB conquered Macedonia, he remoTed this gronp of bronze 
ttatoeE to Bome, to deeorate hie own portioo. See Plin; {NaL RUt., 
zuiT. 19) ; VtUtiia PattreuXv (i. 11). 
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Alexander's order. The same statuary also executed a 
statue of Alexander himself, being chosen by him for 
the work in preference to all other artists. Of the other 
cavalry over sixty were slain, and of the infantry about 
thirty.^ These were buried by Alexander the next day, 
together with their arms and other decorations. To 
their parents and children he granted exemption from 
imposts on agricultural produce, and he relieved them 
from all personal services and taxes upon property. He 
also exhibited great solicitude in regard to the wounded, 
for he himself visited each man, looked at their wounds, 
and inquired how and in the performance of what duty 
they had received them, allowing them both to speak and 
brag of their own deeds. He also buried the Persian 
commanders and the Greek mercenaries who were killed 
fighting on the side of the enemy. But as many of them 
as he took prisoners he bound in fetters and sent them 
away to Macedonia to till the soil, because, though they 
were Greeks, they were fighting against Greece on behalf 
of the foreigners in opposition to the decrees which the ^ 
Greeks had made in their federal council.^ To Athens 
also he sent 300 suits of Persian armour to be hung up 
in the Acropolis ' as a votive ofi'ering to Athena, and 
ordered this inscription to be fixed over them : " Alex- 
ander, son of Philip, and all the Greeks except the 
Lacedaemonians, present this offering from the spoils 
taken from the foreigners inhabiting Asia.'' 



' As most of the infantry on the Persian side were Grecian mercenaries, 
who, aeoording to Plutarch^ fonght with desperate valoar, and, according 
to Arrian himself, all the infantry were killed except 2,000, the nnmber 
of Alexander's slain must have been larger than Arrian here states. 

* At Corinth, b.o. 336. 

> For the fact that the Acropolis of Athens was often called simply 
polii, see Tkueydides, ii. 15; Xenophon {Anab, tU. 1, 27); Antiphon 
(146, 2) ; Aristophanes (EquiUs, 1093; LytUtrata, 758). 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 

Alexander in Sakdis and Ephbsus. 

Havino appointed Calas to the post of viceroy of the 
territory which had been under the role of Arsites^ and 
having commanded the inhabitants to pay to him the 
same tribute which they had paid to Darius, he ordered 
as many of the natives as came down from the mountains 
and surrendered to him to depart to their several abodes. 
He also acquitted the people of Zeleia ^ of blame^ because 
he knew they had been compelled to assist the Persians 
in the war. He then despatched Parmenio to occupy 
Dascylium,' which he easily performed ; for the garrison 
evacuated it. He himself advanced towards Sardis ; and 
when he was about 70 stades ' distant from that city^ he 
was met by Mithrines^ the commandant of the garrison 
in the Acropolis^ accompanied by the most influential of 
the citizens of Sardis. The latter surrendered the city 
into his hands^ and Mithrines the fortress and the money 
]aid up in it. Alexander encamped near the river Her- 
mus/ which is about twenty stades^ distant from Sardis ; 
but he sent Amyntas, son of Andromenes^ to occupy the 
citadel of Sardis.^ He took Mithrines with him^ treat- 
ing him with honour; and granted the Sardians and 
other Lydians the privilege of enjoying the ancient laws 
of Lydia, and permitted them to be free. He then 
ascended into the citadel, which was garrisoned by the 
Persians. And the position seemed to him a strong one; 
for it was very lofty, precipitous on every side, and 
fenced round by a triple wall. He therefore resolved to 

1 a city at the foot of Mount Ida. 

3 A city of Bithynia, on the Propontis. * About eight miles. 

* This river flows through Phrygia and Lydia, and falls into the gulf 
of Smyrna. Its present name is Eodns-Chai. See Vergil {Qeorg., ii. 
137) ; Siliiis, i. 159 ; Glaadian {Raptui Proserpinae, ii. 67). 

* Nearly two-and-a-half miles. 

> For a description of this fortress, see Herodotui, i. 84. 
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bnild a temple to the Oljmpi&n Zens on the hill, and to 
erect an altar in it; bat while he was considering which 
part of the hill was the most suitable site, soddenly a 
winter storm arose, thoDgh it was the summer season, 
lond claps of thunder were heard, and rain Tell on the 
spot where the palace of the kings of Lydia had stood. 
From this Alexander thoaght that the deity had revealed 
to bim where the temple to Zeoa onght to be built ; and 
he gare orders accordingly. He left Paosaoias, one of 
the Companiona, to be superintendent of the citadel of 
Sardis, Nicies to supervise the collection of the tribute 
and taxes, and Asander, son of Fhilotas, to be superin- 
tendent of Lydia and the rest of the dominion of Spithri- 
datea, giving him as large a number of cavalry and 
light-armed infantry as seemed Bufficient for present 
emergencies. He also sent Galas and Alexander, son of 
Aeropns, into the country of Memnon,' in command of 
the Peloponnesians and most of the other Grecian allies, 
except the Argivea, who had been left behind to guard 
the citadel of Sardis. 

Meantime, when the news of the cavalry battle was 
spread abroad, the Grecian mercenaries who formed the 
garrison of Ephesus, seized two of the Ephesian tri- 
remes and set off in flight. They were accompanied 
by Amyntas,^ son of Antiochus, who had fled from 
Alexander out of Macedonia, nob because he had received 
any injury from the king, bnt from ill-will to him, and 
thinking it not unlikely that he should snfl'er some ill- 
treatment from him (on account of his disloyalty) . On 
the fourth day Alexander arrived at Ephesus, where 
he recalled frota exile all the men who had been banished 



I Uemnon had gncoeeded his brother Mentor as goveraor for tlia 
PenuD king ol tha tenitoty near the Hellespont. Se« Dlndaria, ivii. 7. 

■ TbiB nun to«k refuge vith Daiioi, and distiiigiiiBhed himself at the 
battle of iBBtu. See Flntuoh [Aiex., 90) ; Cwtitu, ili. 28. He met with 
hia death loon after in Esjpt. Bee irrian, ii. 6 and 13 ; Diod., ivii, 4B. 
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from the city on acconnt of their adherence to him ; 
and having broken np the oh'garchy^ he established a 
democratical form of government there. He also ordered 
the Ephesians to contribute to Artemis ^ all the tribute 
which they were in the habit of paying to the Persians. 
When the people of Bphesus were relieved of their 
dread of the oligarchs, they rushed headlong to kill 
the men who had brought Memnon into the city, as 
also those who had pillaged the temple of Artemis, and 
those who had thrown down the statue of Philip which 
was in the temple^ and those who had dug up and carried 
off from the tomb in the market place the bones of 
Heropythus, the liberator of their city. They also led 
Syrphax, and his son Pelagon, and the sons of Sjrrphax's 
brothers out of the temple and stoned them to death. 
But Alexander prevented them making any further quest 
of the rest of the oligarchs for the purpose of wreaking 
their vengeance upon them; for he knew that if the 
people were not checked, they would kill the innocent 
along with the guilty, some from hatred, and others for 
the sake of seizing their property. At this time Alex- 
ander gained great popularity both by his general course 
of action and especially by what he did at Ephesus. 



CHAFrER XVIII. 

Alexander Marches to Miletos and Occupies the Island 

or Lade. 

Men now came to him both from Magnesia * and Tralles, 

^ The temple of Artemia at Ephesas had been hvani down by Hero- 
stratus in the night on whioh Alexander was bom (Oct. 13-14, b.o. 856), 
and at this time was being restored by the joint efforts of the Ionian 
cities. See Strabo^ xiv. 1. Heropythos and Syrphax are not mentioned 
by any other writers. 

' This was the Carian Magnesia, situated on the Lethaeos, a tributary 
of the Maeander. Tralles was on the Eudon, another tributary of the 
Maeander. See Juvenal, iii. 70. 
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offering to sarrender those cities ; and to them he sent 
Pannenio^ giving him 2^500 infantry from the Grecian 
auxiliaries^ an eqnal number of Macedonians^ and about 
200 of the Cavahy Companions. He also sent Lysi- 
machns^ son of Agathocles/ with an equal force to the 
Aeolic cities^' and to as many of the Ionic cities * as were 
still under the Persians. He was ordered to break up 
the oligarchies everywhere, to set up the democratical 
form of government, to restore their own laws to each 
of the cities, and to remit the tribute which they were 
accustomed to pay to the foreigners. But Alexander 
himself remained behind at Ephesus, where he offered a 
sacrifice to Artemis and conducted a procession in her 
honour with the whole of his army fully armed and 
marshalled for battle.^ 

On the following day he took the rest of his infantry, 
the archers, the Agrianians, the Thracian cavalry, the 
royal squadron of the Companions, and three other 
squadrons in addition, and set oat for Miletus. At his 
first assault he captured that which was called the outer 
city; for the garrison had evacuated it. There he en- 
camped and resolved to blockade the inner city; for 
Hegesistratus, to whom the king Darius had entrusted 
the command of the garrison in Miletus, kept on sending 

1 Lyidmaohas was of mean origin, his father having been a serf in 
Sicily. He was one of Alexander's confidential body-guards, and on the 
death of the great king obtained Thrace as his portion of the dis- 
membered empire. In conjunction with Seleuous he won the battle of 
Ipsns, by which he obtained a great part of Asia Biinor. He ultimately 
acquired all the European dominions of Alexander in addition to Asia 
Minor ; but in his eightieth year he was defeated and slain by Seleuous 
at the battle of Corns, b.o. 281. Sintenis was the first to substitute 
Lynmaehui for AtUimaehus, the reading of the MSS. Cf. vi. 28 infra. 

* Eleven in number. See Herodotui, i. 149-151. 

> Thirteen in number, of which Miletus and Ephesus were the chief in 
importance. 

* For the celebrated interview of Alexander with Apelles at Ephesus, 
tee Aelian [Varia Hiitoria, ii. 3). 
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letters before this to Alexander^ offering to surrender 
Miletus to him. But then^ having regained his coUrage 
from the fact that the Persian fleet was not far off^ he 
made up hi& mind to preserve the city for Darius. But 
Nicanor^ the commander of the Grecian fleets anticipated 
the Persians by sailing into the port of Miletus three 
days before they approached; and with 160 ships he 
anchored at the island of Lade^ which lies near Miletus.^ 
The Persian ships arriving too late^ and the admirals 
discovering that Nicanor had occupied the anchorage 
at Lade before them^ they took moorings near Mount 
Mycale.' Alexander had forestalled them in seizing the 
island^ not only by mooring his ships near it^ but also by 
transporting into it the Thracians and about 4^000 of the 
other auxiliary troops. The ships of the foreigners were 
about 400 in number. 

^Notwithstanding the superiority of the Persian fleet, 
Parmenio advised Alexander to fight a sea-battle, ex- 
pecting that the Greeks would be victorious with their 
fleet both for other reasons and especially because an 
omen from the deity made him confident of the result ; 
for an eagle had been seen sitting upon the shore^ 
opposite the stems of Alexander's ships.^ He also 
urged that if they won the battle^ they would reap a 
great advantage from it in regard to their main object in 
the war ; and if they were beaten^ their defeat would not 
be of any great moment ; for even as it was^ the Persians 
held the sovereignty of the sea. He added that he was 
willing to go on board the fleet himself and to share the 
danger. However, Alexander replied that Parmenio was 

7 — — 

1 Cf. HerodotuM, tL 7. Here the Persians destroyed the Ionic fleet, 

B.C. 497. 

* Famons for the rictory won near it by Leotychides and Xanthippos 
over the Persians, b.c. 479. 

' Cf. Vergil (Aeneid, yL S). Obveriunt pelago proras. See Conington*s 
note. 
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mistaken in bis judgment, and did not explain the Fiign 
according to probability. For it wonld be rash for him 
with a few ships to fight a battle against a fleet far more 
nnmerona than his own, and with his nnpractised naVal 
force to contend against the disciplined fieet of the 
Cyprians and Phoenicians. Besides, he did not wish to 
deliver over to the foreigners on so nnstable an element 
the advantage which the Macedonians derived from their 
skill and conrage; and if they were beaten in the sea- 
battle, their defeat would be no small hindrance to their 
final snccesB in the war, both for other reasons, and 
especially because the Greeks, being animated with 
conrage at the news of his naval defeat, would attempt to 
efiect a revolutiont Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, he declared that he did not think that it was 
a suitable time for fighting a sea-battle; and for hia 
part, he expounded the divine omen in a different way. 
He admitted that the eagle was in his favour ; but as it 
was seen sitting on the land, it seemed to him rather to 
be a sign that he sbonld get the mastery over the Persian 
fleet by defeating their army on land. 



CHAFfER XIX. 

SlKOK AND CaPTUKB 01 MiLBTUS. 

At this time Glaucippns, one of the most notable men in 
Miletus, was sent out to Alexander by the people and 
the Grecian mercenaries, to whom rather than to the 
citizens the town had been entrusted, to tell him that 
the Milesians were willing to make their walls and 
harbours ' free to him and the Pemians in common ; and 
on these terms to demand that he should raise the siege. 
Bnt Alexander ordered Glaucippos to depart without 
delay into the city, and tell the citizens to prepare for 

> Strabo (xiT. 1) »&j» that Uilelua Lad lour bkrboniB. 
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a battle at daybreak. He then stationed bis military 
engines near the wall, and having in a Bhort time partly 
broken and partly shaken down a large piece of it, be 
led his army near, that the men might enter wherever 
the wall bad been thrown down or shaken. The Persians 
from Mycale were following close * upon them and conld 
almost see their friends and allies being besieged. In 
the meantime, Nicanor, observing from Lade Alexander's 
oommenuement of the attack, began to sail into the 
barbonr of Miletas, rowing along the shore; and mooring 
his triremes as close as possible together, with their 
prows facing the enemy, across the narrowest part of the 
month of the barbonr, he shnt off the Persian fleet from 
the port and made it impossible for the Persians to give 
sncconr to the Milesians. Then the Macedonians from all 
sides pressed close npon the citlzeDs and the Grecian 
mercenaries, who took to flight; some of them, casting 
themselves into the sea, floated along npon their shields 
with the hollow upwards to an unnamed islet which 
lies near the city; others getting into their skiffs and 
hastening to get the start of the Macedonian triremes, 
vrere captnred by them at the month of the harbour. 
Bat the majority of them were slain in the city itself. 
As soon as Alexander had got possession of the city, he 
sailed against those who bad fled for refnge into the 
island; ordering the men to carry ladders npon the 
prows of the triremes, with the intention of effecting a 
landing along the cliffs of the island, as one would mount 
a wall. But when he saw that the men on the island 
were resolved to run every risk, he was moved with pity 
for them, because they appeared to him both brave and 
loyal ; wherefore he made a tmce with them on the 
condition that they would serve as his soldiers. These 

i rare in prote. Bee Bomer {Iliad, 
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Grecian mercenaries were about 300 ta namber. He 
likewise pardoned all the citizenB of Miletaa who had 
escaped death in the capture of the city, and he granted 
them their freedom. 

The foreigners used to start from Mycale every day 
and sail up to the Grecian fleet, hoping to induce them to 
accept the challenge and come forth to a battle; bat 
daring the night they used to moor their Teasels near 
Mycale, which was an incoDvenient station, because they 
were nnder the necessity of fetching water from the 
month of the river Maeander, a g*^t way off.^ Alexander 
goarded the harbour of Miletus With his ships, in order 
to prevent the foreigners from forcing an entrancej and at 
the same time he sent Pbitotas to Mycale in command of 
tbfl cavalry and three regiments of infantry, with instruc- 
tions to prevent the mea in the ships from landing. Ac- 
cordingly, they, being throngh the scarcity of fresh water 
and of the other necessaries of life as good as besieged 
in their ships, sailed away to Samos; where furnishing 
themselves with food, tbey sailed back again to Miletus. 
They then drew up most of their ships in front of the 
harbour on the deep sea, with the hope that they might 
in some way or other induce the Macedonians to come 
ont into the open sea. Five of their ships sailed into 
the roadstead which lay between the island of Lade and 
the camp, expecting to surprise Alexander's ships while 
empty of their crews ; for they had ascertained that the 
sailors for the most part were dispersed from the ships, 
some to gatber fuel, others to collect provisions, and 
others being arranged in foraging parties.' And indeed 
it happened that a nnmber of the sailors were absent ; 
bnt as sooD as Alexander observed the five Persian ships 
sailing towards him, he manned ten ships with the sailors 

' Uilttos lay xxtxlj t«n milet Booth al the month ol the Maeander. 
' A Eimilu' stratagem waa aaed bj Lygander at AeKoapolami, b.c. 4Dfi. 
See Xenc^hon (HtlUnia, u. 1). 
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who happened to be at liand, aad seot theofi with all 
speed agaiDBt them with orders to attack prov to prow. 
No sooner did the men in the fire Persian ships see the 
Macedonians bearing np against them, contrary to their 
expectation, than they immediately tacked about, thongh 
far off, and fled to the rest of their fleet. However, the 
ship of the lassians,^ not being a fast sailer, was captured 
in the flight, men and all; but the other four succeeded in 
escaping to their own triremes. Aiter this the Persians 
sailed away from Miletus withont eSectiug uiything. 

CHAPTER XX. 
HitQK or H&iic&BNAssrs. — Abostitb Attack on 
Myndus. 
Albxakdkb now resolved to disband his fleet, partly from 
lack of money at the time, and partly because he saw 
that his own fleet was not a match in battle for that of 
the Persians. On this account ho was unwilling to run 
the risk of losing even a part of his armament. Besides, 
he considered, tliat now he was occupying Asia with his 
land force, he would no longer be in need of a fleet ; 
and that he would be able to break up that of the 
Persians, if he captured the maritime cities ; since they 
would neither hare any ports from which they could 
recruit their crews, nor any harbonr in Asia to which 
they could bring their ships. Thus he explained the omen 
of the eagle to signify that he should get the mastery 
over the enemy's ships by his land force. After doing 
this, he set forth into Caria,* beoaase it was reported 

> lasraa was » ait? in GorU on the laasian Onlf, foonded by the Aigtves 
and [urther oolonized by the Uilesiang. 

■ C&ria formed the south-west ftngle of ABia Minor. The Greeks 
asiertod that the Carions vera emigrants from Crete. We lesm from 
Thuajdides and Herodotas thst they entered the eerrioe of foreign 
rolers. They formed the body-goard of qaeon A.tbaliah, who b»d niurped 
the throne uid itood in need ol foreign nienwnariea. The word tronalated 
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that a considerable force, both of foreigners and of Grecian 
auxiliaries, had collected in Halicamassus.^ Having 
taken all the cities between Miletus and Halicamassns 
as soon as he approached them, he encamped near the 
latter city, at a distance from it of about five stades,' as 
if he expected a long siege. For the natural position of 
the place made it strong ; and wherever there seemed to 
be any deficiency in security, it had been entirely supplied 
long before by Memnon, who was there in person, having 
now been proclaimed by Darias governor of lower Asia 
and commander of the entire fleet. Many Grecian mer- 
cenary soldiers had been left in the city, as well as many 
Persian troops; the triremes also were moored in the 
harbour, so that the sailors might render him valuable 
aid in the operations. On the first day of the siege, 
while Alexander was leading his men up to the wall in 
the direction of the gate leading towards Mylasa,^ the 
men in the city made a sortie, and a skirmish took place ; 
but Alexander's men making a rush upon them repulsed 
them with ease, and shut them up in the city. A few 
days after this, the king took the shield-bearing guards, 
the Cavalry Companions, the infantry regiments of Amyn- 
tas, Perdiccas and Meleager, and in addition to these the 
archers and Agrianians, and went round to the part of 
the city which is in the direction of Myndus, both for the 
purpose of inspecting the wall, to see if it happened to be 
more easy to be assaulted there than elsewhere ; and at 
the same time to see if he could get hold of Myndus * by 

in our Bible in 3 Kings xi. 4, 19 as eaptairUf oaght to be rendered 
Carians. See Foerst's Hebrew Lexieon, tub voce ^Hp, 

^ Now called Badrom. It was the birthplace of the historians 
Herodotus and Dionyslns. 

' Little more than half a mile. 

' Now called Melasso, a city of Caria, aboat ten miles from the Golf of 
lassos. 

^ A colony of Troezen, on the western extremity of the same peninsula 
on which stood Halicamassns. 
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a sadden and secret attack. For he thought that if 
Myndns were his owa, it would be no small help in the 
siege of HalicamasBos ; moreorar, an offer to surrender 
had been made by the Myndians if he would approach 
the town secretly, under the cover of night. About mid- 
night, therefore, be approached the wall, according to 
the plan agreed on ; but as no sign of surrender was 
made by the men within, and though he had wibh him no 
military engines or ladders, inasmuch as he had not set 
out to besiege the town, bat to receive it on surrender, 
he nevertheless led the Macedonian phalanx near and 
ordered them to undermine the wall. They threw down 
one of the towers, which, however, in its fall did not 
make a breach in the wall. But the men in the city 
stoutly defending themselves, and at the same time many 
from Halicamassus having already come to their aid by 
sea, made it impossible for Alexander to capture Myndns 
by surprise or sudden assault. Wherefore he returned 
without accomplishing any of the plans for which he had 
set out, and devoted himself once more to the siege of 
Halicamassus. 

In the first place he filled up with earth the ditch 
which the enemy had dug in front of the city, about 
thirty cubits wide and fifteen deep ; so that it might 
be easy to bring forward the towers, from which he 
intended to discharge missiles against the defenders of 
the wall ; and that he might bring up the other engines 
with which he was planning to batter the wall down. 
He easily filled up the ditch, and the towers were then 
brought forward. But the men in Halicamassus made a 
sally by night wibh the design of setting fire both to tha 
towers and the other engines which had been brought 
up to the wall, or were nearly brought np to it. They 
were, however, easily repelled and shut up again within 
the walls by the Macedonians who were guarding the 
engines, and by others who were aroused by the noise of 
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the straggle and who came to their aid. Neoptolemus, 
the brother of ArrhabaeuSj soa of Amyntae, one of those 
who had deserted to Darias, wae killed, with about 170 
others of the enemy. Of Alexander's soldiers sixteen 
were killed and 300 wounded ; for the aally being made 
in the night, they were less able to goard themselves 
from being wonnded. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

SlEOK OF BaUCABMISSDS. 

A FBw days after this, two Macedonian hoplites of the 
brigade of Perdiccas, living in the same tent and being 
messmates, happened in the course of conversation each 
to be extolling himself and his own exploits. Hence a 
qnarrel arose between them as to which of them was the 
braver, and, being somewhat inflamed with wine, they 
agreed to arm themselves, and of their own accord go 
and assault the wall facing the citadel, which for the most 
part was turned towards Mylasa. This they did rather 
to make a display of their own valour than to engage in 
a dangerous conflict with the enemy. Some of the men 
in the city, however, perceiving that there were only two 
of them, and that they were approaching the wall incon- 
Biderately> mshed out npon them ; but they slew those 
who came near, and hurled darts at those who stood at a 
distance. At last, however, they were overmatched both 
by the nuitaber of their assailants and the disadvantage 
of their own position ; for the enemy made the attack 
apon them, and threw darts at them from a higher level.* 
Meanwhile some other men from the brigade of Perdiccas, 
and others from Halicarnassus, rushed out against each 

' Diodonu (xTii. 36) s»^ thftt thia inddent ctcanned in the aight, 
vhieb U ■ctroel; probable. Compare the oondaot ol the two eentuiioDg 
PiilfioiudTuttuiuiutlieooaDti7o[theNerTU. Cmmi (QafJie )Far,v.i4]. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Shoe of Haucabvasbdb. 
A few days Kfter this, wben Alexander again brought 
hia militaiy engiDes up to tlie inner brick wall, and waa 
btmself soperintending tbe work, a sortie in mass was 
made from the city, some advancing by the breach in 
the wall, where Alexander himself was posted, others by 
the triple gate, where the Macedonians did not at all 
expect them. The first party cast torches and other 
combnstibles at the engines, in order to set them on fire 
and to defy the engineers excessirely. . Bat when the 
men aronnd Alexander attacked them Tigorously, hurling 
great stones with the engines from the towers, and 
launching darts at them, they were easily put to rout 
and fied into the city ; and as a great number of them 
had sallied forth and great audacity had been exhibited 
in tbe fight, no small sknghter of them took place. For 
some of them were alaia fighting hand-to-hand with the 
Macedoniaue, others were killed near the ruins of the 
wall,* because the breach was too narrow for auch a 
multitude to pass through, and the fragments of the 
wall made it difficult for them to scale it. The secood 
party, which sallied forth by tbe triple gate, was met by 
Ptolemy,' one of the royal body-guards, who had with 
him the regiments of Addaeus and Timander and some 
of the light-armed troops. These soldiers by themselves 
easily put the men of the city to rout ; but as the latter 
in their retreat were fleeing over a narrow bridge which 
bad been made over the ditoh, they had the misfortune 
to break it down by the weight of their multitude. 
Many of them fell into tbe ditch, some of whom were 

> ThU Dte ol in^ii with the DfttiTe. ia poetioal. Tbe Altio writen txm 
Tifil with the AconMtive. a. ii. B. 8 ; iii. 30, 1. 

* Tber* were st least loui generata in Aleiandei'e army of this name. 
The one here tneutioDed waa probably not the tomous un oI Lagua. 
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■oldiera had either perished ia the sorties or been 
woDDded and disabled. Taking these things into con- 
sideration, abont the second watch of the night they set 
fire to the wooden tower which they had themselves 
bnilt to resist the enemy's military engines, and to the 
magazines in which their weapons were stored. They 
also cast fire into the houses near the wall ; and others 
were burned by the flames, which were carried with great 
fary from the magazines and the tower by the wind 
bearing in that direction. Some of the enemy then 
withdrew to the stronghold in the island (called Arcon- 
nesas), and others to another fortress called Salmacis. 
When this was reported to AJexander by some deserters 
from the incendiaries, and he himself could see the 
raging fire, tbongh the occarreooe took place abont 
midnight, yet he led ont the Macedonians and slew those 
who were a^ll engaged in setting fire to the city. Bat 
be issued orders to preserve all the Halicamaasians who 
should be taken in their houses. A^ soon as the day- 
light appeared he conld discern the strongholds which 
the Persians and the Grecian mercenaries had occupied; 
but he decided not to besiege them, considering that he 
would meet with no small delay beleaguering them, from 
the oatnre of their position, and moreover thinking that 
they would be of little importance to him now that he 
had captnred the whole city. 

Wherefore, burying the dead ia the night, he ordered 
the men who had been placed in chai^ of the military 
engines to convey them to Tralles. He himself marched 
into Fhrygia, after razing the city to the ground, and 
leaving 3,000 Grecian infantry and 200 cavalry as a 
gnard both of this place and of the rest of Caria, under 
the command of Ptolemy. He appointed Ada to act 
as his viceroy of the whole of Caria.' This queen was 

' Hecatomniu, king of Caria, left three loaB, Maoiolas, Hidriene, and 
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generals Coenna, boh of Polemocrates, and Meleager, son 
of NeoptolemoH, becaose they were also newly married. 
He ga.ve these officers instructions to lery as many horse 
and foot soldieni as they coald from the country, when 
they returned to him and brought back the men who 
had been sent away with them. By this act more than 
by any other Alexander acquired popalanty among the 
Macedonians. He also sent Cleander, son of Polemo- 
crates, to levy soldiers in Peloponnesus,^ and Parmenio to 
Ssrdis, giving him the command of a regiment of the 
Cavalry CompanionH, the Thessalian cavalry, and the rest 
of the Grecian allies. He ordered him to take the 
wagons to Sardie and to advance from thart place into 
Phrygia. 

He himself marched towards Lycia and Pamphylia, 
in order to gain command of the coast-land, and by that 
means render the enemy's fleet useless. The first place 
on his route was Hypama, a strong position, having a 
garrison of Grecian mercenaries; but be took it at the 
first assault, and allowed the Greeks to depart from 
the citadel under a truce. Then he invaded Lycia and 
brought over the Telmissians by capitulation ; and cross- 
ing the river Xanthus, the cities of Pinara, Xanthus, 
Fatara, and about thirty other smaller towns were sur- 
rendered to him.^ Having accomplished this, though it 
was now the very depth of winter, he invaded the land 
called Milyas,' which is a part of Great Phrygia, but at 
that time paid tribnte to Lycia, according to an arrange- 
ment made by the Great King. Hither came envoys 

' Sm Arrian, iL 20 iafra. 

3 The Uamuruni aIods defended their cU; with deaperftte Talonr. 
Thej finallj Mt fire to it, and escaped thtongh the MMedoDian camp to 
the moDatMns- See Diodonu (ivii. 26). As to Xanthug the river, see 
Homer {Iliad, iL 877; vi. 172) ; Horace (Cam., iv. S, 26). 

* Ljoia WM orlginallj sailed Hilyaaj bnt the name was afterwardi 
applied to the hi^ tabte in the north ol L;eia, extending into Fieidia. 
See Etrodottu, i. ITS. 
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m the Phaselites/ to treat for his friendship, and to 

3W11 him with a golden crown ; and the majority of the 

.aritime Lycians also sent heralds to him as ambassadors 

D treat for the same object. He ordered the Phaselites 

ind Lycians to surrender their cities to those who were 

despatched by him to receive them ; and they were all 

surrendered. He soon afterwards arrived himself at 

Phaselis, and helped the men of that city to capture a 

strong fort which had been constructed by the Pisidians 

to overawe the country ; and sallying forth from which 

those barbarians used to inflict much damage upon the 

Phaselites who tilled the land.^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Treason of Alexandbb, Son of Aebopus. 

While the king was still near Phaselis he received in- 
formation that Alexander, son of Aeropus, who was not 
only one of the Companions, but also at that time com- 
mander of the Thessalian horse, was conspiring against 
him. This Alexander was brother of Heromenes and 
Arrhabaeus, who had taken part in the murder of Philip.' 
At that time King Alexander pardoned him, though he 

1 Phaselis was a seaport of Lyoia on the Golf of Pamphylia. It is 
now called Tekrova. 

3 He also crowned with garlands the statue of Theodectes the rhetori- 
cian, which the people of Phaselis, his native city, had erected to his 
memory. This man was a friend and pupil of Aristotle, the tutor of 
Alexander. See Plutarch (Life of AUx., 17); Aristotle (NtVxmi. Ethie$, 
vii. 7). 

> Philip was murdered hy Pausanias. Three only of his reputed 
accomplices are known by name, and they were Alexander, Heromenes, 
and Arrhabaeus, sons of Aeropus. The two latter were put to death ; but 
the first named was not only spared, but advanced to high militai: 
command for being the first to salute Alexander as king. Compai 
Curtiui (vii. 1) ; Jtutin (xi. 2). Alexander was accused by some of fc 
giving his father*s murderers. Probably the reference was to his ki 
treatment of Olympias and this Alexander. See Curtiui^ vi. 48. 
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was accused of complicity with thorn, because after 
Philip's death ho was among the first of liis friends to 
come to him, and, helping him on with his breastplate, 
accompanied him to the palace. The king afterwards 
showed him honour at his court, sent him as general into 
Thracd ; and when Calas the commander of the Tbessalian 
horse was sent away to a viceroyalty^ he was appointed 
to succeed that general. The details of the conspiracy 
were reported as follows : When Amyntas deserted to 
Darius,^ he conveyed to him certain messages and a 
letter from this Alexander. Darius then sent Sisines, 
one of his own faithful Persian courtiers, down to the 
sea-coast, under pretence of going to Atizyes, viceroy of 
Phrygia, but really to communicate with this Alexander, 
and to give him pledges, that if he would kill king 
Alexander, Darius would appoint him king of Macedonia, 
and would give him 1,000 talents of gold^ in addition to 
the kingdom. But Sisines, being captured by Parmenio, 
told him the real object of his mission. Parmenio sent 
him immediately under gnard to the king, who obtained 
the same intelligence from him. The king then, having 
collected his friends, proposed to them as a subject for 
deliberation what decision he ought to make in regard 
to this Alexander. The Companions thought that for- 
merly he had not resolved wisely in confiding the best 
part of his cavalry to a faithless man, and that now it 
was advisable to put him out of the way as speedily as 
possibley before he became even more popular among the 
Thessalians and should try to effect some revolutionary 
plan with their aid. Moreover they were terrified by a 
certain divine portent. For, while Alexander the king 
was still besieging Ebtlicarnassus, it is said that he was 



^ That of iha HeUespontine Phrygia. See ohap. xvii. sapra. 
^ See ehvp. zviL lapra. 



I * Nearlj £850,000. 
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once taking rest at mid-day, when a swallow flew 
about over his head londly twittering, and perched now 
on this side of his couch and now on that^ chirping more 
noisily than usual. On account of his fatigue he could 
not be roused from sleep, but being disquieted by the 
sound he brushed her away gently with his hand. But 
though struck she was so far from trying to escape, that 
she perched upon the very head of the king, and did 
not desist until he was wide awake. Thinking the affair 
of the swaUow of no trivial import, he communicated it 
to a soothsayer, Aristander the Telmissian,^ who told 
him that it signified a plot formed by one of his friends. 
He said it also signified that the plot would be dis- 
covered, because the swallow was a bird fond of man's 
society and well disposed to him as well as more loqua- 
cious than any other bird. Therefore, comparing this 
with the depositions of the Persian, the king sent 
Amphoterus, son of Alexander and brother of Craterus 
to Parmenio ; and with him he sent some Pergaeans to 
show him the way. Amphoterus, putting on a native 
dress, so that he should not be recognised on the road, 
reached Parmenio by stealth. He did not carry a letter 
from Alexander, because it did not appear to the king 
advisable to write openly about such a matter ; but he 
reported the message entrusted to him by word of mouth. 
Consequently this Alexander was arrested and kept 
under guard. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Alexandeb in Pahphtlia. — Captubs or Aspkndos 

AND Side. 

Alexandeb then, moving from Phaselis, sent part of 
his army to Perga through the mountains, where the 

^ See chap. xi. supra. 
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Thrscions had levied a road for him hj a roate which 
was otherwise difficult and long. But he himself led bis 
own brigade by the beach along the sea, where there is 
no ronte, except when the north wind blows. But if the 
south wind prevails it is impossible to jonmey along the 
beach. At that time, after a strong south wind, the 
north winds blew, and rendered bis passage easy and 
(^nick, sot without the divine interrention, as both he 
and his men interpreted.^ As he was advancing from 
Perga, he was met on the road by envoys from the 
Aspendiane * with fnll powers, who offered to snrrender 
their city, bnt begged him not lead a garrison into it. 
Having gained their request in regard to the garrison, 
they went back ; bat he ordered them to give him fifty 
talents* as pay for his army, as well as the horses which 
they were rearing as tribute to Darius. Having agreed 
with bim abont the money, and having likewise promised 
to band over the horses, they departed. 

Alozander then marched to Side,* the inhabitants of 
which were Cymaeans from Cyme, in Aeolis. These 
people give the following acconat of themselves, saying 
that their ancestors starting from Cyme, arrived in that 
conntry, and disembarked to found a settlement. They 
immediately forgot the Grecian language, and forthwith 
began to atter a foreign speech, not, indeed, that of the 

1 Compara Plntaroh lAUx., IT). Jost aa tbe butoriatia of Alexander 
kjEBimed that tba lea a«ar Pampbylia proiidenlialljr nude ynj tor him, 
K> the paopls of Thapssona, when thej saw the arnij ol Cjma eroM the 
Knphntee on loot, uid that the river made waj for him (o oome and 
take the weptre (Xen., Anab., i. 4). Bo alio the inhabitant! ptotttated 
(hentMlve* before Lnoollas when tbe same riTer inbsided and allowed 
hia aim; to erosi (Plntarob. LucuUut, chap. ziIt.). There was the 
ume omen in tbe i«ign ot TiberinB, ivhen Titellini, with a Koman anny, 
croMod the Eaphratae to rectote Tiridatei to the throne of Fartbia 
(Taoitni, AnnaU, ti. 37). Ct. Strabo, liv. 8. ^ 

* Aipendni waa on the EorymedoD. ' 
> About £1S,000. 

* Sidfi wai on tbe coaat ot Pampb^lia, m little weit o( tbe fiver Mela*. 
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Beighboaring barbarians, bat a speech pecaliar to them- 
Reives, which had never before existed. From that time 
the Sidetans used to speak a foreign language unlike 
that of the neighbouring nations. Having left a garrison 
in Side, Alexander advanced to Syllium,^ a strong place, 
containing a garrison of Grecian mercenaries as well as 
of native barbarians themselves. But he was unable to 
take SylUum offhand by a sudden assault, for he was 
informed on his march that the Aspendians refused to 
perform any of their agreements, and would neither 
deliver the horses to those who were sent to receive 
them, nor pay the money; but that they had collected 
their property out of the fields into the city, shut their 
gates against his men, and were repairing their walls 
where they had become dilapidated. Hearing this, he 
marched off to Aspendus. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Alexandeb in Phbtgia and Pisidia. 

The . greater part of Aspendus had been built upon a 
strong and precipitous rock, at the very foot of which 
flows the river Eurymedon ^ ; but round the rock, on the 
law ground, were many of the citizens' houses, sur- 
rounded by a small wall. As soon as they ascertained 
that Alexander was approaching, the inhabitants 
deserted the wall and the houses situated on the low 
ground, which they thought they were unable to protect ; 
and they fled in a body to the rock. When he arrived 
with his forces, he passed within the deserted wall and 

^ Syllinm was abont five miles from the coast, between Aspendus and 
Side. 

' This river is celebrated for the doable victory of Cimon the Athenian 
over the Persians, in B.C. 466. See Smith's Greece, p. 252 ; Qrote, 
vol. V. p. 163. 
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took up his qnarters la the houses which had been 
absadoned by the Aspendians. Whes these flaw that 
Alexander himself had come; contrary to their expecta- 
tion, and that his camp was encircling them on all aides, 
they sent eavoys to him, entreating him to form an 
agreement with them on the former terms. Alexander, 
considering the strength of the place, and how anpre- 
pared he was to nndertake a long siege, entered into an 
agreement with them, thongh not on tfae same terms as 
before. For he ordered them to give him their most 
inflaential men as hostages, to hand over the horses 
which tbey had formerly agreed to give him, to pay 
100 talents instead of fifty, to obey the viceroy appointed 
by him, and to pay an annual tribute to the Macedonians. 
Moreover he directed an inquiry to be held abont the 
land which they were accused of holding by force, 
though it belonged of right to their neigfabonrs. 

Wbea all these concessions had been made to him, be 
marched away to Perga, and thence set out for Phrygia, 
his rente leading him past the city of Termeesus. The 
people of this city are foreigners, of the Pisidian race, 
inhabiting a very lofty place, precipitous on every side ; 
80 that the road to the city is a difficult one. For a 
mountain stretches from the city as far as the road, 
where it suddenly stops short j and over against it rises 
another mountain, no lees precipitona. These mountains 
form gates, as it were, upon the road ; and it is possible 
for those who occupy these eminences even with a small 
guard to render the passage impractioable. On this 
occasion the Termissians had come out in a body, and 
were occupying both the mountains; seeing which, 
Alexander ordered the Macedonians to encamp there, 
armed as they were, imagining that tfae Termissians 
would not remain in a body when they saw tfaem 
bivonacking, but that moat of them would witfadi^w into 
their city, which was uear^ leaving upon the mountains 
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only SQfficient men to form a guard. And it turned ont 
jost as he conjectured; for most of them retired, and 
only a guard remained. He forthwith took the archers, 
the regiments of javelin-throwers^ and the lighter 
hoplites, and led them against those who were guarding 
the pass. When these were attacked with missiles, they 
did not stand their ground, but abandoned the position. 
Alexander then passed through the defile^ and encamped 
near the city. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Opibations in Pisidia. 

Whili he was there, ambassadors came to him from the 
Belgians, who are also Pisidian barbarians, inhabiting a 
large city, and being warlike. Because they happened 
to be inveterate enemies to the Termessians they had 
despatched this embassy to Alexander, to treat for his 
fnendship. He made a treaty with them, and from this 
time found them faithful allies in all his proceedings. 
Despairing of being able to capture Termessus without a 
great loss of time, he marched on to Sagalassus. This 
was also a large city, inhabited Likewise by Pisidians ; 
and though all the Pisidians are warlike, the men of this 
city were deemed the most so. On this occasion they 
had occupied the hill in front of the city, because it was 
no less strong than the walls, from which to attack the 
enemy ; and there they were awaiting him. But Alex- 
ander drew up the phalanx of Macedonians in the follow- 
ing way : on the right wing, where he had himself taken 
up his position, he held the shield-bearing guards, and 
next to these he extended the foot Companions as far as 
the left wing, in the order that each of the generals had 
precedence in the array that day. On the left wing he 
stationed Amyntas, son of Arrhabaeus, as commander. 
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In front of the right wing were posted the archers aod 
Agriaoiana, and in front of the left wing the Thracian 
javelin •throwers nnder the command of Sitalces. Bat 
the cavaliy were no use to him in a place bo roagh and 
anfavonrable. The Termeeeians also bad come to the 
aid of the Pisidians, and arrayed themselrea with them. 
Alexander had already made an attack npon the moontain 
which the Piaidiana were oocnpjing, advancing np the 
moat abmpt part of the ascent, when the barhariana 
from an ambnecade attacked him on both wings, in a 
place where it was very easy for themBelrea to advance, 
bat where the roate waa very diflScnlt for their enemy. 
The archera, who were the Bret to approach, were put to 
rout, inaamach as they were inanfficiontly armed; bnt 
the Ag^danians etood their groand, for the Macedonian 
phalanx waa-already drawing near, at the head of which 
Alexander himaelf was eeen. When the battle became a 
hand-to-hand one, though the barbarians were destitute 
of armour, they rushed against 'the Macedonian hoplites, 
and fell woanded on all sides. Then, indeed, they gave 
way, after about 500 of them had been killed. As they 
were nimble and well- acquainted with the locality, they 
effected their retreat without difficulty ; whereas the 
Macedonians, on account of the heavineea of their arms 
and their ignorance of the roads, durst not pursue them 
vigorooaly. Alexander therefore held off from the 
fugitives, and took their city by storm. Of those with 
him, Cleander, the general of the archers, and about 
twenty others were slain. Alexander then marched 
against the rest of the Pisidiana, and took some of their 
strongholds by storm ; others he won over to him by 
granting them terms of capitulation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

AUSX&RDIX IN PhBTOU. 
Thenck he went into PbiygJa, passing by tita lake called 
Ascaoia,' in which salt is naturally concreted. The 
natives use this salt, and do not need the sea at all for 
this article. On the fifth day of his march, he arrived at 
Celaeuae,* in which city there was a fortified rock, pre- 
cipitons on all sides. This citadel was occapied by the 
viceroy of Phrygia with a garrison of 1,000 Cariana and 
100 (rrecian mercenaries. These men despatched ambas- 
sadors to Ale:Lander, promising to surrender the place to 
him, if SQcconr did not reach them by a day which had 
been agreed npou with them, naming the day.' This 
arrangement seemed to Alexander more advantageous 
than to besiege the fortified rock, which was inaccessible 
on all sides to attack. At Celaenae he left a garrison of 
1,5U0 soldiers. Remaining here ton days, he appointed 
Antigonus, sou of Philip,* viceroy of Phrygia, placed 
Balacms, son of Amyntas ' as general over the Crrecian 
allies in place of Antigonus, and then directed his march 
to Gordinm.* He sent an order to Parmenio to meet 

' Tbii lake is mentioned by Berodotut (Tii. 80), u being near the city 
of Adstb. It is Qow called Buidnr. 

' Here Cfras the Yoniiger renewed his Qreciui forcea ud fotmd them 
to be 11,000 hoplitM «nd 3,000 peltaata. Here that pHnoe had a paUoe 
and park, in vhieh raae the riier Moeander, oloie to the loiiice ol the 
Hanju. See Xeuophon (Anab., i. 2) ; compare Curtiui (iii. 1). 

' Curfiui (iii. 1) lays the? made a tmoe with Alexander for liity dsTi. 

* Antigonni, ealled the One-eyed, wm tather of Demetrioa Poliorcetea. 
On the diTiiion of Aleiandei's empire he received Phiygia, Ljuia, and 
Fampbylia. He eTentoally aoquired the whole of Asia Uinor ; bat wai 
defeated and slain at the battle of Ipsna by the allied foroei of CasBander. 
LTiimaehat, Ftolemy, and Seleacoa (b.c. 301). When he was ilain he 
waa in hii eighty-Srst year. 

* Balaonu wa* left by Alexander to command in Egypt. See ^rrian 
(iU. 6). 

< The capital of the old Phryfpan kings. It waa rebuilt in the time of 
AogustnB, and called JnliopoUs. 
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him there with the forcea under hia command ; an order 
which that general obeyed. The newly-married men 
also, who had been despatched to Macedonia, now arrived 
at Qordiam, and with them another army which had 
been levied, and put under the command of Ptolemy, son 
of Selencua,' Coenns, son of Folemocrates, and Mele- 
ag^, son of Neoptolemna. This army consiBted of 3,000 
Macedonian foot-soldiers and 300 horse-soldiers, 200 
ThessaliaD cavalry, and 150 Bleans under the command 
of Alcias the Eleab. 

Gordiam is in the Phrygia which lies near the 
Hellespont, and is situated upon the river Sangarins, 
which takes its rise in Phrygia, but, flowing through 
the land of the Bithynian Thracians, falls into the Euxine 
Sea. Here an embassy reached Alexander from the 
Athenians, beseechiiig him to release to them the Athen- 
ian prisoners who had been captured at the river 
Granicus, fighting for the Persians, and were then in 
Macedonia serving in chains with the two thousand 
others captured in that battle. The envoys departed 
without obtaining their request on behalf of the prisoners 
for the present. For Alexander did not think it gafe, 
whilst the war against the Persian was still going on, to 
relax in the slightest degree the terror with which he 
inspired the Greets, who did not deem it unbecoming 
lor them to serve as soldiers on behalf of the foreigners 
against Greece. However, he replied that whenever his 
present enterprise had been successfully achieved, they 
might then come as ambassadors to treat on behalf of 
the same persons.' 

> This Ftolemj vu killed M the banle ol Icaua {Arrian, it. 110). 

* We learn from Curtiiu (W. SI) that Alexander released these prisooers 
at the request of ambaaaadon Irom Athene, nbo met him in Sjria fttler 
his retun fiom Egjpt, 
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^C 'EAT J Eli 1. 

'Huini: vSsar -Siki. KLimmnu. '^^liimi Idup HhirinF IsuSl tsp^ 
yahaail mrnxnuniiiar (f liltt- -wliiik' Attai oufl of lihe •fizrtcns' 
im^DOBfiELj wjo^ -Qit Ssaxeii of -miiriii^ lihi* -asast iff ^wter z^iio* 
KbaflflomE lEuS f&rfiHJXi, HngniriiS puttisifiiaii of Clk5:«. 
m-icioL "Wh^ «irrrBiid«rtifl ^c^ liini lir treiidierr, Tbpiir>* 
W flKikifl to liBHbcif imd liroiiplil ewer TiD la£ ca&e- iJl 
i2^ dnnfif c£ tint iuQiEXid,^ £Enf^ lliirrlsnfi, tibe izLbuHmAZits 
cjtT v^Qc^ SiS itcit sn^bmh %o hhn. Wlben i>f hM,i seamed 
tdbflfie coiBfis CTisr^ Le lnin>ad Id^ jctterrmciD to Ifhrlene; 
aud mUmg -off 1A>^ citj £rc«m lihe rest of t2>e isluid by 
eoBfarBCtnsg^ * ArniH^ skkckinSe frcozi sea %o s€&, be easflj 
gtjt the nmsUsj on iht Iwod side bj bsHding five camps. 
A part of bis &:et gnurded xhm hmrbooT, and, intercept- 
ing tbe ships pairing bj, be kept tbe t&bi of his fleet as 
a goard off Sigrimn,' tbe headland of Lesbos, where is 
the best landsDg-place for trading vessels from Chios, 
Geraestns/ and Malea.^ By this means he deprived the 
Mitylenaeans of all hope of succour by sea. Bat mean- 

> Th« other dUet of Lesboc wen MethjnmA, Antiw, EreBUB, and 
PyirhA. 

* Now Mlled Cape Sign, the west point of the iihmd. 

' The fonthera point of Eaboea, now called Cape Mandili. Cf. Homer 
(Orfyti.. iu. 177). 

* The ■onth-eastem point of Laeonia, now called Cape Malia di St. 
Angelo. It was dreaded bjr ancient mariners: see Homer {Ody$$ey^ iz. 
80) ; Ovid {Amore$, ii. 16, 24) ; Vergil {Aeneid, t. 193). There was a say- 
ing : — MoX/at M xdfi^at iTiK6Bw ruy ofxade {Strabo, Tiii. p. 250). 

7i 
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time he himself fell ill and died, and his death at that 
criais was exceedingly injarioos to the kinfj's interests. 
Nevertheless Aatophradatee, and Phamabazns, son of 
Artabazua, prosecnted the siege with vigour. To the 
latter indeed, Memnon, when dying, had entrusted his 
command, as he was his sister's son, till Darius should 
come to some decision on the matter. The Mitylenaeans, 
therefore, being excluded from the land, and being 
blockaded on the sea by many ships lying at anchor, 
seat to Fhamabazns and came to the following agree- 
ment : — That the auxiliary troops which had come to 
their aid from Alexander should depart, that the citizens 
should demolish the pillars on which the treaty made by 
them with Alexander was ioscribed,' that they should 
become allies of Darias on the terms of the peace which ' 
was made with King Darius in the time of Antalcidas,' 
and that their exiles should return from banishment on 
condition of receiving back half the property which they 
possessed when they were banished. Upon these terrbs 
the compact was made between the Mitylenaeans and 
^he Persians. Bat as soon as Phamabazus and Auto- 
phradates once got within the city, they introduced a 
garrison with Lycomedes, a Khodian, as its commandant. 
They also appointed Diogenes, one of the exiles, to be 
despot of the city, and exacted money from the Mityle- 
naeans, taking part of it by violence for themselves from 
the wealthy citizens, and laying the rest as a tax upon 
the community. 

' In •coordAuM with the CDQTeDtion al Coiintta. Compare neit 
ch>pl«T. For the pillars oompMe Btrodotut (ii. 102, 106) ; Thacydidft 
V. le, 17, 6G) ; Aiistophanea {Achamiant, 727 ; Ljtutrata, 513). 

» Thi< treat; waa oondaded by the Spartans with the king o( Persia, 
B.C. 387. It «M deiigned to break np the Athenian sapremacj. It 
•tipulated that all the Qreoian coloniea in Asia were to be giien to the 
Fenian king; the Atbenians were to retain odI; Imbros, Lesbos, and 
Sc^ros ; and all the other Grecian cities vere to be aatonomoaa. Bee 
Xenophon [EtUatia, iv. & ; v. 1). 
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CHAPTER n. 
Tbk Piksiasb Caitdu TuniDra. — ^Thit aki Ddbatxd 

AT SU. 

Arkb accomplish! Qg tltis, Pharaftb&xoa sailed to Lycia, 
taking with Urn the Grecian mercenaries ; bat Antophra- 
dates sailed to the other islands. Meantime Darios sent 
Thymondas, son of Mentor,' down to the maritime dis- 
tricts, to take over the Grecian anxiliaries from Phama- 
bazus fuid to lead them ap to him ; and to tell Phoma- 
basua that he was to be the ruler of all that Memnon 
had ruled. So Phamabazus handed orer to him the 
Grecian auxiliaries and then sailed to join Autophra- 
datea and the Seet. When the; met, they despatched 
Datamea, a Persian, with tea ships to the islands called 
Cyclades,* whilst they with 100 sailed to Tenedns.' 
Having sailed into the harbour of Tenedns which is 
called Boreus, they sent a message to the inhabitants, 
commanding them to demolish the pillars on which the 
treaty made by them with Alexander and the Greeks was 
inscribed, and to observe in regard to Darius the terms 
of the peace which they had ratified with the king of 
Persia in the time of Autalcidas. The Tenediaus pre- 
ferred to be on terms of amity with Alexander and the 
Greeks ; but in the present crisis it seemed impossible 
to save themselves except by yielding to the Persians, 
since Hegeloobus, who had been commissioned by Alex- 
ander to collect another naval force, had not yet gathered 
so large a fleet as to warrant them in expecting any 
speedy succour from him. Accordingly Phamabarais 
made the Tenediaus comply with his demands rather 
from fear than good-will. 

' CI. iL 13 ini™. 

' "CyelAdM ideo Btc appellatke, quod onmes unbiont Delon parln 
dcorum insigDem. "— anuHiiiniu, iziL S, i. CI. Uotace(Car)n.,L 14, 19; 
iiL 8S, U). 

* Ct. TergU lAeneid, iL 31'. 
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Meantime Proteas, son of Andronicoa, by commtiad of 
Actipater,' aacceeded in collecting Bhips of war from 
Enboea and the PeloponneBe, so that there might be 
some protection both for the islands and for Greece 
itself, if the foreigners attacked them by sea, as it was 
reported they intended to do. Learning that Datames 
with ten ships was moored near Siphnas,* Proteas set 
oat by night with fifteen from Chalcis on the Euripos,' 
and approaching the island of Cythnos* at dawn, he 
spent the day there in order to get more certain informa- 
tion of the movements of the tea ships, resolving at the 
same time to fall npon the Phoenicians by night, when 
he wonld be likely to strike them with greater terror. 
Haring discovered with certainty that Datames was 
moored with his ships at Siphnua, he sailed thither while 
it was still dark, and just at the very dawn fell npon 
them when they least expected it, and captnred eight of 
the ships, men and all. Bat Datames, with the other 
two triremes, escaped by stealth at the beginning of the 
attack made by the ships with Proteas, and reached the 
rest of the Persian fleet in safety. 

' Tbe regent of Huwdonia and Oreeoe during Aleiander'e ab«enoe. 

' One of tha C/dadas, a little to the north-east ol Meloa. It wm 
noted lor the low moralit; of its inhabitants. See AristophaneB (Frag- 
iiunl.G58; on the anthorit; ot 8iud«a). 

* EaripnB proper);' means an; narrow Bea, where the ebb and flow of 
the tide ia violent. The name was eBpecially applied to the strait between 
Boeotia and Enboea, where the ancients asserted the sea ebbed and flowed 
■eten timea in the daj {Strabo, ix. 1). Modern obBerrere have noticed 
thene extraordinary tides. The present name of the island, Negropont, 
ia the Italian name formed from Egripo, the modem cormption of 
Enripnt- Cf. Cicero, pro Murataa, irii. :— Qood freinm, quem Enriptun 
tot motas, tantai, tarn varias habere putatts ogitationes Hactuam, 
qoantaa pertorbationei et qnantoe aestua habct ratio comitiomm. 
Ariitotle, Elhita Nicanachea, ix. 6 : — rSr Totairiiir yip nim t4 ^uX;j/iaT«, 
■ol <N> fitra^ii bavtp "Btpaot. 

* One ol Itie Cjdadee, about baU-wa; between Attiea and Siphnoa. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Alexander at Gobdiuh. 

When Alexander arrived at Gordium, he was seized with 
an ardent desire to go np into the citadel^ which con- 
tained the palace of Gordias and his son Midas. He was 
also desirons of seeing the wagon of Gordins and the 
cord which bonnd the yoke to the wagon. There was a 
great deal of talk about this wagon among the neigh- 
bouring population. It was said that Gordius was a 
poor man among the ancient Phrygians^ who had a small 
piece of land to till, and two yoke of oxen. He used 
one of these in ploughing and the other to draw the 
wagon. On one occasion, while he was ploughing, an 
eagle settled upon the yoke,^ and remained sitting there 
until the time came for unyoking the oxen. Being 
alarmed at the sight, he went to the Telmissian sooth- 
sayers to consult them about the sign from the deity ; 
for the Telmissians were skilful in interpreting the mean- 
ing of Divine manifestations, and the power of divination 
has been bestowed not only upon the men, but also upon 
their wives and children from generation to generation. 
When Gordius was driving his wagon near a certain 
village of the Telmissians, he met a maiden feti^hing 
water from the spring, and to her he related how the 
sign of the eagle had appeared to him. As she herself 
was of the prophetic race, she instructed him to return 
to the very spot and offer sacrifice to 2ieus the king. 
Gordius requested her to accompany him and direct him 
how to perform the sacrifice. He offered the sacrifice in 
the way the girl suggested, and afterwards married her, 
A son was bom to them named Midas, who, when he 
arrived at the age of maturity, was both handsome and 
valiant. At this time the Phrygians were harassed by 

^ iriTTijvai, a poetical form for IwiirrMai* 
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citO discord, and conaiilting tlie oracle, they were told 
that a TagoD would briag them a king, who woold pat 
an end to their discord.' While they were still deliber- 
atiog about this very matter, Hidas arrived with his 
father and mother, and stopped near the assembly with . 
the very wagon in qnestion. They, interpreting the 
oracular response to refer to him, decided that this was 
the person whom the god told them the wagon would 
bring. They therefore appointed Midas king ; and he, 
patting an end to their discord, dedicated his father's 
wagon in the citadel as a thank-offering to Zens the 
king for sending the eagle. In addition to this the 
following report was current concerning the wagon, that 
whosoever conld loosen the cord with which the yoke of 
the wagon was tied, was destined to be the raler of Asia.. 
The cord was made of cornel bark, and neither end nor 
beginning to it could be seen. It is said by some that 
when Alexander conld find ont no way to loosen the cord 
and yet was unwilling to allow it to remain unlooseHed, 
lest it shonld exercise some disturbing inflnenoe npon 
the mnltitnde, he strnck the cord with his sword and cnt 
it throDgh, saying that it had been untied by him. Bnt 
Aristobnina says that he pnlled ont the pin of the wagon- 
pole, which was a wooden p^ driven right through it, 
holding the cord together. Having done this, he drew 
ont the yoke from the wagon-pole. How Alexander 
performed the feat in connection with this cord, I can- 
not affirm with confidence. At any rate both he and 
his troops departed from the wagon as if the oracnlar 
prediction concerning the nntying of the cord had been 
foIGlled. Moreover, that very night, the thnnder and 
lightning were signs from heaven of its fulfilment ; and 
for this reason Alexander oSered sacrifice on the follow- 
ing day to the gods who had revealed the signs and 

■ Ct. Jiatin, id. 7. 
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assared him that the cord had been untied in a proper 
way.^ 

CHAFrER IV. 

Conquest ot Gappabocia. — Axsxandvk's Illness at 

Tabsus. 

The next day he sent out to Ancyra ' in Glalatia^ where 
he was met by an embassy from the Paphlagonians, 
offering to surrender their nation to him and to enter 
into an alliance with him; but they requested him not 
to invade their land with his forces. He therefore com- 
manded them to submit to the authority of Calas^ the 
viceroy of Phrygia. Marching thence into Cappadocia^ 
he subjugated all that part of it which lies on this side of 
the river Halys/ and much of that which lies beyond it. 
Having appointed Sabictas viceroy of Gappadocia^ he 
advanced to the Grates of Gilicia/ and when he arrived at 
the Camp of Cyrus, who (went) with Xenophon/ and saw 
that the Gates were occupied by strong guards, he left 
Parmenio there with the regiments of infantry which 
were more heavily armed; and about the first watch, 
taking the sliield-bearing guards, the archers, and the 
Agrianians, he advanced by night to the Gates, in 
order to fall upon the guards when they least expected 
it. However, his advance was not unobserved ; but his 

^ Cf. Curtiut, iii. 2 (Zumpt's edition) ; Plutarch {Alexander, 18). 

' Now called Angora. In the time of Alexander the coontry was 
named Great Phrygia, the term Galatia being afterwards applied to it, 
from the fact that it was conqoered by the Gaols in the 3rd century b.c. 

' Now called Kizil-Irmak, i.e, the Bed Biver. It is the largest river in 
Asia Minor, and separated the empires of Persia and Lydia, until the 
conquest of the latter by Cyrus. 

* The chief pass over the Taurus between Cappadocia and Cilicia. It 
is more than 3,600 feet above the sea-level. Its modem name is Golek- 
Boghaz. Cf. Curtius, iii. 9-11. It is called Tauri Pylae by Cicero 
{EputoUu ad Atticunit v. 20, 2). 

' See Xenophon (Anabatis, i. 2, 20, 21). 
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boldness served him equally well, for tte guards, per- 
ceiving that Alexander was advancing in person, deserted 
their post and set off in flight. At dawn next day he 
passed through the Grates with all his forces and de- 
scended into Cilicia.^ Here he was informed that Arsa- 
mes had previously intended to preserve Tarsus for the 
Persians ; but when he heard that Alexander had already 
passed through the Gates, he resolved to abandon the 
city ; and that the Tarsians were therefore afraid he 
would turn to plunder their city and afterwards evacuate 
it. Hearing this, Alexander led his cavalry and the 
lightest of his light infantry to Tarsus with a forced 
inarch ; consequently Arsames, hearing of his start, fled 
with speed from Tarsus to King Darius without inflicting 
any injury upon the city. 

Alexander now fell ill from the toils he had under- 
gone, according to the account of Aristobulus ; but other 
authors say that while he was very hot and in profuse 
perspiration he leaped into the river Cydnus ' and swam, 
being eager to bathe in its water. This river flows 
through the midst of the city ; and as its source is in 
mount Taurus and it flows through a clean district, it is 
cold and its water is clear. Alexander therefore was 
seized with convulsions, accompanied with high fever 
and continuous sleeplessness. None of the physicians 
thought he was likely to survive,' except Philip, an 



^ Curtiui (iii. 11) Bays, that Alexander wondered at his own good fortune, 
when he observed how easily Arsames might have blocked up the pass. 
Cyras the Younger was equally fortunate in finding this impregnable 
pass abandoned by Syennesis, king of CiHoia. See Xenophon (Anahasii^ 
i. 2, 21). 

' Now called Tersoos-Ghai. See Curtiui, iii. 12 ; Jwitin, xi. 8 ; and 
Lueian {De Vomot i.). At Tarsus the emperor Julian was buried. See 
AmmiantUf zx¥. 10, 5. 

' Probably none of the physicians would venture to prescribe, for fear 
of being held responsible for his death, which seemed likely to ensue. 
Nine years after, when Hephaestion died of fever at Ecbatana, Alexander 
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Acamanian, a physician in attendance on the king, and 
very mach traated by him in medical matters, who also 
enjoyed a great reputation in the army in general 
affairs. This man wished to administer a purgative 
draught to Alexander, and the king ordered him to 
administer it. While Philip was preparing the cop, a 
letter was given to the king from Parmenio, warning 
him to beware of Philip ; for he heard that the physician 
had been bribed by Darius to poison Alexander with 
medicine. But he, having read the letter, and still 
holding it in his hand, took the cup which contained 
the medicine and gave Philip the letter to read. While 
Philip was reading the news from Parmenio, Alexander 
drank the potion. It was at once evident to the king 
that the physician was acting honourably in giving the 
medicine, for he was not alarmed at the letter, but only 
so much the more exhorted the king to obey all the other 
prescriptions which he might give, promising that his 
life would be saved if he obeyed his instructions. Alex- 
ander was purged by the draught, and his illness then 
took a favourable turn. He afterwards proved to Philip 
that he was a faithful friend to him ; and to the rest of 
those about he proved that he had perfect confidence in 
his friends by refusing to entertain any suspicion of their 
fidelity ; and at the same time he showed that he could 
meet death with dauntless courage.^ 

oaosed the physician who had attended him to be cmcifled. See Arrian, 
Tii. 14 ; PlntMtth {Alexander, 72). 

1 Cf . CurHui, iii. 14-16 ; Diodorut, xrii. 81 ; Jutftn, xL 8 ; Plutarch 
{AUx.j 19). The barbarouB conduct of Alexander towards Philotas four 
years after, when contrasted with his noUe confidence in Philip, shows 
the bad effect of his unparalleled success, upon his mcral character. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AUBXAKDBR AT THB ToMB OF SaBDANAPALUS. — PbOCSXD- 

INOS IN ClUCIA. 

ArrsB this he sent Parmeaio to the other Gates which 
separate the land of the Cilicians from that of the As- 
synans, in order to capture them before the enemy coold 
do so^ and to guard the pass.^ He gave him the allied 
infaatry, the Grecian mercenaries, the Thracians who 
were under the command of Sitalces^ and the Thessalian 
cavalry. He afterwards marched from Tarsus^ and on 
the first day arrived at the city of Anchialus.' Accord- 
ing to report, this city was founded by Sardanapalus the 
Assyrian;' and both from the circumference and from 
the foundations of the walls it is evident that a large 
city had been founded and that it had reached a great 
pitch of power. Also near the wall of Anchialus was the 
monument of Sardanapalus, upon the top of which stood 
the statue of that king with the hands joined to each 
other just as they are joined for clapping.^ An inscrip- 
tion had been placed upon it in Assyrian characters/ 
which the Assyrians asserted to be in metre. The mean- 
ing which the words expressed was this : — '' Sardanapa- 
lus, son of Anacyndarazas, built Anchialus and Tarsus 
in one day ; but do thou, O stranger, eat, drink, and 

1 ThiB pass was called the S^prian Gatet, lying between the shore of 
the Gtilf of Issns and Mount Amanos. Cyrus the Younger was six days 
marohing from Tarsus through this pass. See Xenophon {Anah,, i. 4). 
The Greeks often gave the name of Assyria to the country usually called 
by them Syria. The Hebrew name for it is Aram (high-land). Cf. 
Cicero {ad Divenoi, xr. 4, 4) ; Diod,, ziv. 21. 

* A city of Cilida on the coast, a little west of the mouth of the Cydnus. 
' Said to have been the last of the Assyrian kings. 

^ CL Strabo (ziv. 5) for a description of this statue. 

* This was, doubtless, the arrow-headed writing which has been de- 
ciphered by Sir Henry Bawlinson. Cf. HerodottUt vr, 87 ; Thueydides, 
iT.50. 
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play^ fiince all other human things are not worth this ! 
referring, as in a riddle, to the empty soand which the 
hands make in clapping. It was also said that the word 
translated play had been expressed by a more lewd one 
in the Assyrian language. 

From Anchialns Alexander went to Soli/ into which 
ciiy he introdaced a garrison, and imposed npon the 
inhabitants a fine of 200 talents of silver,' because they 
were more inclined to favour the Persians than himself. 
Then, having taken three regiments of Macedonian in- 
&ntry, all the archers, and the Agrianians, he marched 
away thence against the Cilicians, who were holding the 
mountains; and in seven days in all, having expelled 
some by force, and having brought the rest over by 
composition, he marched back to Soli. Here he ascer- 
tained that Ptolemy and Asander ' had gained the mastery 
over Orontobates the Persian who was guarding the 
citadel of Halicamassus, and was also holding Myndus, 
Caunus, Thera, and CalHpolis.* Cos and Triopium * also 
had been brought into subjection. They wrote to inform 
him that Orontobates had been worsted in a great battle ; 
that about 700 of his infantry and 50 of his cavalry had 
been killed, and not less than 1,000 taken prisoners. In 
Soli Alexander offered sacrifice to Asclepius,^ conducting 

^ Now called Mezetla. It was a Bhodian colony on the coast of Cilicia, 
between tbe rivers Cydnus and Lamas. It was afterwards re-named 
Pompeiopolis. The birthplace of Philemon, Aratos, and ChiysippaB. 

* About £49,000. 

* Asander was a nephew of Parmenio. He afterwards brought a re- 
inforcement to Alexander from Ghreece {Arriant iv. 7). After the king*8 
death he obtained the rule of Garia, but joining the party of Ptolemy 
and Cassander, he was defeated by Antigonus, b.o. 818. 

* These were Carian cities. 

* Cos, the birthplace of Apelles and Hippocrates, is one of the group 
of islands called Sporades, off the coast of Caria. Triopium is the pro- 
montory terminating the peninsula of Gnidus, the south-west headland 
of Asia Minor. Of. TibuUus, iL 3, 67; Propertiiu, L 2, 1 ; ii. 1, 5; Hero- 
dotutt i. 174. 

* Called by the Komans, Aesculapius. He was the god of the medical 
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a procesaion of the entire army, celebrating a torch race, 
and saperintending a gymnastic and ntDBical contest. He 
granted the Soliana the pririlege of a democratical con- 
Btitntion ; and then marched away to Tarsna, despatching 
the cavalry nnder Pfailotas to march throagh the AJeian 
plain to the river Pyramas.* Bnt he himBelf with the 
infantry and the royal squadroo of cavalry came to 
Magarsns, where he offered sacrifice to the Magarsian 
Athena. Thence he marched to Mallna, where he 
rendered to Amphilochns the sacrificial honoars dae to 
a hero.' He also arrested those who were creating a 
sedition among the citiaens, and thus put a stop to it. 
He remitted the tribute which they were paying to King 
Darius, becaose the Malliotea were a colony of the Ar- 
gives, and he himself claimed to have sprung from Argos, 
being a descendant of Heracles, 



CHAPTER VI. 
Albxasdcb Advances to Mtbiandiws. — Dakius 

UaRCHIS A8AIN8T HIH. 

While he was still at Mallns, he was informed that Darins 
was encamped with all his forces at Sochi, a place in the 
land of Assyria, distant ahoat two days' march from the 
Assyrian Gates.' Then indeed he collected the Com- 
panions and told them what wae reported about Danns 

ui, and no dovbt Alexuider sacrifloed to him, and ealetanted the games, 
in gntitnde tor hia reooTer; from the tever hs had had at Tacsas. 

' This plain is mentioaed in Homer, Ti, 201 ; Btrodotut, -n. 9G. The 
lai^ river PTramua, now called Jihan, lalls into the sea near HallnB, 

* Mallns «u Bftid to hare been lonnded b; Ampbilocbni after the 
fall of Troy. This hero was the son of Amphiarans, the great prophet 
of Argoe, vhom Zeus is said to have made immortal. Magarens, of 
Megana, vaa the port of Mallns. The diflerence of meaning between 
$itw and bi^ftw is seen from Herodotia, a. 44; Plutarch [aforolia, 
iL p. 867 D). 

* UniaJlj aaQed tlie S;pnan Gates. See chap. t. note ■ anpra. 
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and his army. They urged him to lead them on as they 
were^ without delay. At that time be commended them, 
and broke up the conference ; but next day he led them 
forward against Darius and the Persians. On the second 
day he passed through the Gates and encamped near the 
city of Myriandrus ; ^ but in the night a heavy tempest 
and a violent storm of wind and rain occurred which 
detained him in his camp. Darius^ on the other hand, 
had been spending a long time with his army, having 
chosen a plain in the land of Assyria which stretches 
out in every direction, suitable for the immense size of 
his army and convenient for the evolutions of cavalry. 
Amyntas, son of Antiochus^ the deserter from Alexander^ 
advised him not to abandon this position, because there 
was plenty of room for the great multitude of the Persians 
and for the vast quantity of their baggage. So Darius 
remained. But as Alexander made a long stay at Tarsus 
on account of his illness, and not a short one at Soli, 
where he offered sacrifice and conducted his army in 
procession, and moreover spent some time in marching 
against the Cilician moantaineers, Darius was induced 
to swerve from his resolution. He was also not unwilling 
to be led to form whatever decision was most agreeable 
to his own wishes ; and being influenced by those who 
gave him the advice which they thought would be pleasant 
to him, without consideration of its utility (for kings will 
always have associates to give them bad advice),' he came 
to the conclusion that Alexander was no longer desirous 
of advancing further, but was shrinking from an encounter 
on learning that Darius himself was marching against 
him. On all sides they were urging him on, asserting 
that he would trample down the army of the Macedonians 

^ A city on the Qalf of Ibsus, being a settlement of the Phoenicians. 
Herodotus (iv. 38) oalls the golf the Myriandrio Golf. Cf. Xenophon 
{Anab., i. 4). 

' Cf. Arriatit vii. 29 ; Cwtiut, viiL 17. 
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with his cavalry.^ Nevertheless, Amyntas, at any rate, 
confidently affirmed that Alexander would certainly come 
to any place where he heard Darias might be ; and he ex- 
horted him by all means to stay where he was. But the 
worse advice, because at the immediate time it was more 
pleasant to hear, prevailed ; moreover he was led by some 
divine influence into that locality where he derived little 
advantage from his cavalry and from the sheer number 
of his men, javelins and bows, and where he could not even 
exhibit the mere magnificence of his army, but surren- 
dered to Alexander and his troops an easy victory. For 
it was already decreed by fate that the Persians should 
be deprived of the rule of Asia by the Macedonians, just 
as the Modes had been deprived of it by the Persians, 
and still earlier the Assyrians by the Modes. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Dashts at Issus. — Albzandbb^s Spbboh to his Armt. 

Darius crossed the mountain range by what are called the 
Amanic Oates, and advancing towards Issus, came without 
being noticed to the rear of Alexander.^ Having reached 
Issus, he captured as many of the Macedonians as had 

^ AaaehineB tells as in Iub speech against Ctesiphon (p. 552), that the 
anti-Maeedonian statesmen at Athens at this time received letters from 
their friends, stating that Alexander was caught and. pinned up in Cilicia. 
He says Demosthenes went ahout showing these letters and boasting of 
the news. Josephus {Antiquities of the Jewt^ zi. 7, 8) says that " not only 
Sanhallat at Samaria but all those that were in Asia also were persuaded 
that the Ufacedonians would not so much as come to a battle with the 
Persians, on account of their multitude." 

* There are two passes by which the eastern countries are entered 
from Gilida ; one on the south, near the sea, leads into Syria. The 
other pass lies more to the north, and leads to the country near the 
Euphrates. The latter was called the Amanic, and the former the Syrian 
gate. Alexander had just passed through the Syrian gate in order to 
march against Darius, at the very time that Darius was descending into 
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been left behind there on account of illness. These he 
cruelly mutilated and slew. Next day he proceeded to the 
river Pinarus. _^8 soon as Alexander heard that Darius 
was in his rear,[pecause the news did not seem to him trust- 
worthy^ he embarked some of the Companions ia a ship 
I with thirty oars, and sent them back to Issus, to observe 
^"^ whether the report was true. The men who sailed in the 

thirty-oared ship discovered the Persians encamped there 
more easily, because the sea in this part takes the form 
of a bay. They therefore brought back word to Alexander 
that Darius was at hand. Alexand^then called together 
the generals, the commanders of cavalry, and the leadei*s 
of the Grecian allies, and exhorted them to take courage 
from the dangers which they had already surmounted, 
asserting that the struggle would be between themselves 
■who had been previously victorious and a foe who had 
already been beaten ; and that the deity was acting the 
part of genertd on their behalf better than himself, by 
putting it into the mind of Darius to move his forces 
from the spacious plain and shut them up in a narrow 
place, where there was sufficient room for them to deepen 
their phalanx by marching from froat to rear, but where 
their vast multitude would be useless to their enemy in 
battle. He added that their foes were similar to them 
neither in strength nor in courage ; for the Macedonians, 
who had long been practised in warlike toils accompanied 
with danger, were coming into close conflict with Persians 
aud Modes, men who had become enervated by a long 
course of luxurious ease; and, to crown all, they, being 
freemen, were about to engage in battle with men who 
were slaves. He said, moreover, that the Greeks who 
were in the two armies would not be fighting for the 

Cilicia by the Amanio gate, and ^ccnpying Issas with his advanced guard. 
Alexander, who had reached Myriandrus in Syria, made a conntermaroh 
to meet Darins. Plutarch {AUx^ 20) says that they missed each other 
iu the night, which is quite a mistake. 
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aama objects ; for tliose with Darins were braving danger 
for pay, and tbat pay not high ; whereas, those on their 
side were Tolaotarily defending the interests of Greece. 
Again, of foreigners, the Tbracians, Paeoniaos, Illyrians, 
and Agrianians, who were the most robust and warlike 
of men in Europe, were about to be arrayed against the 
moat sluggish and effeminate races of Asia. In addition 
to all this, Alexander was commanding in the Seld against 
Darins. These things he ennmerated as evidences of 
their saperiority in the straggle ; and then he began to 
point out the great rewards they would win from the 
danger to be incnrred. For he told them that oo that 
occasion they would overcome, not merely the viceroys of 
Darins, nor the cavalry drawn np at the Giranicus, nor 
the 20,000 Grecian mercenaries, but would overcome all 
the available forces of the Persians and Medes, as well 
as all the other races subject to them dwelling in Asia, 
and the Great King present in person. After this con- 
flict nothing would be left for them to do, except to take 
possession of all Asia, and to put an end to their many 
labours. In addition to this, he reminded them of their 
brilliant achievements in iheir collective capacity in 
days gone by ; and if any man had individually performed 
any distinguished feat of valour from love of glory, he 
mentioned him hy name ia commendation of the deed.^ 
He then recapitulated as modestly as possible his own 
daring deeds in the various battles. He is also said to 
have reminded them of Xenophon and the ten thousand 
men who accompanied him, asserting that the latter were 
in no way comparable with them either in uamber or in 
general excellence. Besides, they had had with them 
neither Thessaliau, Boeotian, Peloponnesian, Macedonian, 
or Thracian horsemen, nor any of the other cavalry which 
was in the Macedonian army ; nor had they any archers 

I CI. SaUiut (CaCtttna, 69) ; Cneux (BtU. Gall., ii. 25). 
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or slingers except a few Cretans and Rhodians^ and even 
, these were got ready by Xenophon on the spur of the 
moment in the very crisis of danger.^ And yet even 
these pat the king and all his forces to ront close to 
Babylon' itself^ and succeeded in reaching the Euxine 
Sea after defeating all the races which lay in their way 
as they were marching down thither. He also adduced 
whatever other arguments were suitable for a great 
commander to use in order to encourage brave men in 
such a critical moment before the perils of battle. They 
urged him to lead them against the foe without delay^ 
coming from all sides to grasp the king's right hand, 
and encouraging him by their promises. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Abbanoement of the Hostile Abkies. 

Alexandeb then ordered his soldiers to take their dinner, 
and having sent a few of his horsemen and archers 
forward to the Gates to reconnoitre the road in the rear, 
he took the whole of his army and marched in the night 
to occupy the pass again. When about midnight he had 
again got possession of it, he caused the army to rest the 
remainder of the night there upon the rocks, havin 
^'t posted vigilant sentries. ;At the approach of dawn he 

;,t 1 ^ began to descend from the pass along the road ; and as 
long as the space was narrow everywhere, he led his 
army in column, but when the mountains parted so as to 
leave a plain between them, he kept on opening out the 
column into the phalanx, marching one line of heavy 

^ See Xenophon {Anah., iii. 8). 

3 At Cunaxa. Xenophon (ii. 2, 6) does not mention the name of the 
place where the battle was fought, bat says that he was infonned it was 
only 860 stadia (about 40 miles) from Babylon. We get the name Cunaxa 
from Plutarch {Life of Artaxerxest o. 8), who says it was 500 stadia 
(about 68 miles) from Babylon. 
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armed infantiy afler another up into line towards the 
mountain on the right and towards' the sea on the left. 
Up to thia time his cavalry had been ranged behind the 
infantry j bat when they advanced into the open conntry, 
he began to draw up hia army in order of battle. First, 
upon the right wing near the moant&in he placed his 
infantry gnard and the shield-bearers, nnder the com- 
mand of Nicanor, son of Parmenio; next to these the 
regiment of Coenns, and close to them that of Perdiccaa. 
These troops were posted as far as the middle of the 
heavy-armed infantry to one beginning from the right. 
On the left wing first stood the regiment of Amyntas, 
then that of Ptolemy, and close to this that of Meleager. 
The infantry on the left had been placed under the com- 
mand of CrateruB ; hut Parmenio held the chief direction 
of the whole left wing. This general had been ordered 
not to abandon the sea, so that they might not be sur^ 
ronnded by the foreigners, who were likely to outflank 
them on all sides by their superior numbers.' 

But as soon as Darius was certified of Alexander's 
approach for battle, he conveyed about 80,000 of his 
cavalry and with them 20,000 of his light-armed infantry 
across the river Finarus, in order that he might be able 
to draw up the rest of his forces with ea^e. Of the heavy 
armed infantry, he placed first the 30,000 Greek mer- 
cenaries to oppose the phalanx of the Macedonians, and 
on both sides of these he placed 60,000 of the men called 
Cardaces,' who were also heavy-armed infantry.' For 

■ CallislheDea the histoiiiui, who McompBDied Alexander into Asia, 
■tktM tbftt lbs. breadth of the plain between the monntBin and the sea 
WM Dot more than fourteen stadia, or a little more tbon one English 
mile and a haU. See Polybiiu, lii. 17. 

* Tbeee eeem to have been foreign merceDariee. See FolgHat, t. 79, 
83 ; Slrabo, it. 3. EeBjchins Ba7B that thej wen not a nation, bnt 
foreigners gerring tor pay. 

* CaUiBthenee — aa qnoted in Folybi'ot, xii. 18 — reckoned the Greoian 
mercenaries of Darioa at 80,000, and the caTalr; at 30,000. Arrian 
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the place where they were posted was able to contain 
only this nambor in a single phalanx.^ He also posted 
20^000 men near the mountain on their left and facing 
Alexander's right. Some of these troops were also in 
the rear of Alexander's army; for the mountain near 
which they were posted in one part sloped a great way 
back and formed a sort of bay^ like a bay in the sea^ and 
afterwards bending forwards caused the men who had 
been posted at the foot of it to be behind Alexander's 
right wing. The remaining multitude of Darius's light- 
armed and heavy-armed infantry was marshalled by 
nations to an unserviceable depth and placed behind the 
Grecian mercenaries and the Persian army arranged in 
phalanx. The whole of the army with Darius was said 
to number about 600,000 fighting men.' 

As Alexander advanced, he found that the ground 
spread out a little in breadth, and he accordingly brought 
up his horsemen, both those called Companions, and the 
Thessalians as well as the Macedonians, and posted them 
with himself on the right wing. The Peloponnesians 
and the rest of the allied force of Greeks he sent to 



enomerates 90,000 heavy- armed, not inolading the oavaky. Tet Poly bios 
tries to prove that there was not room even for the 60,000 troops men- 
tioned by Callisthenes, 

^ ** The depth of this single phalanx is not given, nor do we know 
the exact width of the ground which it occupied . ABsoming a depth of 
sixteen, and one pace in breadth to each soldier, 4,000 men would stand 
in the breadth of a stadium of 250 paces ; and therefore 80,000 men in 
a breadth of twenty stadia. Assuming a depth of twenty-six, 6,500 
men would stand in the breadth of the stadium, and therefore 90,000 in 
a total breadth of 14 stadia, which is that given by Eallisthenes. Mr. 
Kinneir states that the breadth between Mount Amanus and the sea 
varies between one and a half mile and three miles." — Grote. 

3 Diodonu (xvii. 31), and Plutarch {Alex., 18), give the same number; 
but Justin (xi. 9) says the Persians numbered 400,000 infantry and 
100,000 cavalry. It took five days for them to cross the Euphrates, over 
bridges of boats {Curtitu^ ill. 17). The money alone of the king required 
600 mules and 300 camels to convey it {Curtitu, iiL 8). 
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Parmenio on the left. When Dariu3 had marshalled 
his phalanx^ by a pre-concerted signal he recalled the 
cavalry which he had posted in front of the river for the 
express purpose of rendering the arranging of his army 
easy. Most of these he placed on the right wing near 
the sea facing Parmenio ; because here the ground was 
more suitable for the evolutions of cavalry. A certain 
part of them also he led up to the mountain towards the 
left. But when they were seen to be useless there on 
account of the narrowness of the ground, he ordered most 
of these also to ride round to the right wing and join 
their comrades there. Darius himself occupied the centre 
of the whole army^ inasmuch as it was the custom for the 
kings of Persia to take up that position^ the reason of 
which arrangement has been recorded by Xenophon^ son 
of Gryllus.^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

Alexandeb Chanqbs the Disposition of his Fosces. 

Meantime when Alexander perceived that nearly all the 
Persian cavalry had changed their ground and gone to 
his left towards the sea^ and that on his side only the 
Peloponnesians and the rest of the Grecian cavalry were 
posted there, he sent the Thessalian cavalry thither with 
speed, ordering them not^ to ride along before the front 
of the whole array, lest they should be seen by the 
enemy to be shifting their ground, but to proceed by 
stealth in the rear of the phalanx.^ In front of the 
cavalry on the right, he posted the lancers under the 
command of Protomachas, and the Paeonians under that 
of Aristo ; and of the infantry, the archers under the 
direction of Antiochus, and the Agrianians under that of 

^ Cf. Arrian, iii. 11 ; and Xenophon {Anab., i. 8, 21, 22). 
' See Donaldson's New Cratyltu, sect. 178. 

H 
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Attains. Some of the cavalry and archers also he drew 
np so as to form an angle with the centre ^ towards the 
monntam which was in the rear; so on the right his 
phalanx had been drawn up separated into two wings^ 
the one fronting Darios and the main body of Persians 
beyond the riyer^ and the other facing those who had 
been posted at the mountain in their rear. On the left 
wing the infantry consisting of the Cretan archers and 
the Thracians under command of Sitalces were posted 
in front ; and before these the cavalry towards the left. 
The Grecian mercenaries were drawn up as a reserve for 
all of them. When he perceived that the phalanx to- 
wards the right was too thin^ and it seemed likely that 
the Persians would outflank him here considerably, he 
ordered two squadrons of the Companion cavalry, viz. the 
Anthemusian,^ of which Peroedas, son of Menestheus, was 
captain, and that which was called Leugaean, under the 
command of Pantordanus, son of Cleander, to proceed 
from the centre to the right without being seen. Having 
also marched the archers, part of the Agrianians and of 
the Grecian mercenaries up along his right in the front, 
he extended his phalanx beyond the wing of the Persians. 
But when those who had been posted upon the mountain 
did not descend, a charge was made by a few of the 
Agrianians and archers at Alexander's order, by which 
they were easily put to the rout from the foot of the 
mountain. As they fled to the summit he decided that 
he could make use of the men who had been drawn up to 
keep these in check, to fill up the ranks of his phalanx. 



' Of. Xenophon {Cyropaediat vii. 1, 6). 

^ In desoribing the battle of Arbela, Arrian mentions eight distinct 
squadrons of Macedonian heavy cavalry, which was known by the name 
of the Companions. Among the squadrons several, if not all, were 
named after particular towns or districts of Macedonia, as here, An- 
themus, and Leuge. We also find mention of the squadrons of Bottiaea, 
Amphipolis, and Apollonia. See also Arrian^ i. 2 ; i. 12 ; iii. 11. 



BatUe of Isaua. S9 

He thought it quite snfficient to post 300 horsemen to 
watch the men on the monnt&in. J 



CHAPTER X. 
Battli 07 laaus. 
Hatinq thns marshalled his men, he caased them to rest 
for some time, and then led them forward, as he thought 
the enemy's approach was very alow. For Darins was 
no longer leading the foreigners against him, as he had 
arranged them at first, but he remained in his position, 
upon the bank of the river, which was in many parts steep 
and precipitous ; and in certain places, where it seemed 
more easy to ascend, he extended a stockade along it. By 
this it was at once evident to Alexander's men that 
- Darius had become cowed in spirit.' But when the 
armies at length met in conflict, Alexander rode about in 
every direction to exhort his troops to show their valour, 
mentioning with befitting epithets the names, not only of 
the generals, but also those of the captains of cavalry and 
infantry, and of the Grecian mercenaries as many as were 
more distinguished either by rank or merit. From all 
sides arose a shoat not to delay bat to attack the enemy. 
At first he still led them on in close array with measored 
step, althoQgh he had the forces of Darius already in full 
view, lest by a more hasty march any part of the phalanx 
shonld fluctuate from the line ' and get separated from 
the rest. Bot when they came within range of darts, 
Alexander himself and those around him being posted on 
the right wing, advBnced first into the river with a run, 

> rf 7ri#i]f StSovXuuirot. An eipresuon imitated Irom Thucydidn, 
ir. 34 ; oompue Atrian, iii. 11 ; v. IS ', Ti. 16, where (be same worda 
Me Deed of Forns and the Indiana. 

* nytfror t^ ^dXa-yTot. An eipreasioQ imitated troin Senophou 
{Anab., i. 6, 18). It is praised by Demetrina {De ElocutiOM, 64). Eriigei 
reads Umii^ar. CL PloUicb {Pompey, 69). 
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in order to alarm the Persians by the rapidity of their on- 
set^ and by coming sooner to close conflict to receive little 
damage from the archers. And it turned out just as Alex- 
ander had conjectured ; for as soon as the battle became 
a hand-to-hand one^ the part of the Persian army stationed 
on the left wing was put to rout ; and here Alexander 
and his men won a brilliant victory. But the Grecian 
mercenaries serving under Darius attacked the Mace- 
donians at the point where they saw their phalanx 
especially disordered. For the Macedonian phalanx had 
been broken and disjoined towards the right wing; 
because Alexander had charged into the river with eager- 
ness^ and engaging in a hand-to-hand conflict was already 
driving back the Persians posted there ; but the Mace- 
donians in the centre did not execute their task with equal 
speed ; and finding many parts of the bank steep and 
precipitous, they were unable to preserve the front of the 
phalanx in the same line. Here then the struggle was 
desperate ; the aim of the Grecian mercenaries of Darius 
being to push the Macedonians back into the river, and 
regain the victory, though their own forces were already 
flying; the aim of the Macedonians being not to fall 
short of Alexander's good-fortune, which was already 
manifest, and not to tarnish the glory of the phalanx, 
which up to that time had been commonly asserted to be 
invincible. Moreover the feeling of rivalry which existed 
between the Grecian and Macedonian races inspired each 
side in the conflict. Here fell Ptolemy, son of Seleucus, 
after proving himself a valiant man, besides about one 
hundred and twenty other Macedonians of no mean 
repute.^ 

^ Curtius (ill. 29) says that on Alexander's side 504 were wounded, 
and 182 killed. Diodorus (xvii. 36) says, that 450 Macedonians were 
killed. Juitin (zi. 9) states that 280 were slain. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DlTBAT AND FlilOBT OP DaBIUS. 

Hbesupoit the regiments on the right wing, perceiving 
that the Persians opposed to them had already been pnt 
to ront, wheeled round towards the Grecian mercenaries 
of Darina and their own hard-pressed detachment. Hav- 
ing driven the Grreeks away from the river, they extended 
their phalanx beyond the Persian army on the side which 
bad been broken ; and attacking the Greeks on the flank, 
were already beginning to cut them np. However the 
Persian cavalry which had been posted opposite the 
Thessalians did not remain on the other side of the river 
daring the straggle, bot came through the water and 
made a vigorous attack upon the Thessalian sqnadrons.' 
In this place a fierce cavalry battle ensued; for the Per- 
sians did not give way until they perceived that Darius 
had fled and the Grecian mercenaries had been cut np by 
the phalanx and severed from them. Then at last the 
flight of all the Persians was plainly visible. Their 
liorsea suffered much injury in the retreat, because the 
riders ' were heavily armed ; and the horsenien themselves, 
being so many in number and retreating in panic terror 
without any regard to order along narrow roads, were 
trampled on and injured no less by each other than by the 
pursuing enemy. The Thessalians also followed them up 
with vigour, so that no fewer of the cavalry than of the 
infantry' were slaughtered in the flight. 

But as soon as the left wing of Darius was terrified and 

' PoljbioB, irbo lived nearly three centnriea belore Arriui, aenanrei 
ColliBthmes for Beserting that tbs PenJan cftvalrf crowed tbe river 
Pinanifl and attacked the TheBsolianB. No doubt Arrian leoeived this 
infonnatioD iiom the lost vorkBotPtolemj and AriBtobulue [Foly., jii. 18). 

* (t/^r^T ia the poetieal tonn of dvo^dT-iji, the word used b; Xenophon, 
Plato, and other Attio writcrt. The latter ie fonnd only onoe in Anion 
(lU. siii. 6). 

* 1} THv rt[ir U Martin's emendation tor1)wi nfur. 
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routed by Alexander, and the Persian king perceived that 
this part of his army was severed from the rest, without 
any further delay he began to flee in his chariot along 
with the first, just as he was.^ He was conveyed safely 
in the chariot as long as he met with level ground in his 
flight ; but when he lighted upon ravines and other rough 
ground, he left the chariot there, divesting himself of his 
shield and Median mantle. He even left his bow in the 
chariot ; and mounting a horse continued his flight. The 
night, which came on soon after, alone rescued him from 
being captured by Alexander;* for €is long as there was 
daylight the latter kept up the pursuit at full speed. But 
when it began to grow dark and the ground before the 
feet became invisible, he turned back again to the camp, 
after capturing the chariot of Darius with the shield, the 
Median mantle, and the bow in it.^ For his pursuit had 

* Curtiut (iii. 27) and Diodorus (xvii. 34) give a graphio description 
of a direct charge made by Alexander upon Darios, and a sanguinary 
conflict between Alexander's body-gaard and the Persian nobles, in 
which the Great King's horses were wounded and became unmanageable, 
whereupon Darius got oUt, mounted a horse, and fled. We learn from 
Plutarch {Alex,t 20) that Chares affirmed Alexander came into hand- 
to-hand conflict with Darius, and that he received a wound in the thigh 
from that king's sword. Plutarch says that Alexander wrote to Anti- 
pater that he had been wounded in the thigh with a dagger, but did not 
say by whom. He also wrote that nothing serious had resulted from the 
wound. The account of Arrian is far the most trustworthy. CalUs- 
thenes stated that Alexander made a direct attack upon Darius {Poly- 
hiuif xii. 22). We know from Xenophon that the Persian kings were in 
the habit of occupying the centre, and that Cyrus directed Clearohus to 
make the attack against the person of his brother Artaxerxes at the battle 
of Cunaxa. Polybius seems to have been ignorant of this custom of the 
Persian kings when he wrote his criticism on the statement of Callisthenes. 

' d^^rro. On this word see Donaldson {New CratyltUt sect. 815). Of. 
Aeschylus {Penae^ 428) ; Thucydide$ (iv. 134) ; Xenophon {HellenicBt i. 
2, 16). 

' The victories of the Qreeks and Macedonians over the Persians were 
materially aided by the pusillanimity of Xerxes and Darius. Compare 
the conduct of Xerxes at Salamis (Herodotus^ viii. 97 ,* Aeschylus, Penae^ 
465-470, with Mr. Paley's note) and that of Darius at Arbela {Arrian, 
iii. 14). 
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been too Blow for him to overtake Darius, because, though 
he wheeled ronnd at the first breaking asander of the 
phalaDz, yet he did not tarn to pursue him until he 
observed that the Grecian mercenaries and the Persian 
cavalry had been driven away from the river. 

Of the Persians were killed Arsames, Rbeomithres, and 
Atizyes who had commanded the cavalry at the Granicus. 
Sabaces, viceroy of Egypt, and Bubaces, one of the Persian 
dignitaries, were also killed, besides about 100,000 of the 
private soldiers, among them being more than 10,000 
cavaliy.' So great was the slaughter that Ptolemy, son 
of Lagns, who then. accompanied Alexander, says that the 
men who were with them pursuing Darius, coming in the 
pursuit to a ravine, filled it np with the corpses and so 
passed over it. The camp of Darias was taken forthwith 
at the first assault, containing his mother, his wife, — who 
was also his sister, — and his infant son.' His two 
daughters, and a few other women, wives of Persian 
peers," who were in attendance upon them, were likewise 
captured. For the other Persians happened to have 
despatched their women along with the rest of their 
property to Damascus ; * becaase Darias had sent to that 
city the greater part of his money and all the other things 
which the Great Eing was in the habit of taking with him 
as necessary for his loxurious mode of living, even though 

■ Diodona {iiii. S6) uid Curtiiu {in. 29) agree with Armn u to the 
number of elain in the arm; of Duius. Plnlaroh {AUx., SO) gives the 
Domber u 110,000. 

' Jiuttn (it. 9) tgreee with Aniau, that the wife ol Dorina was alio hii 
•ister. Oxote apeaki of the mother, wife, and sister of Duine being oap- 
tared, which is an error. Diodarai (xvii. 38) and Curtfut (iii. 29) aa; 
that the bod was aboat six years vd age. 

' Ct XenophoD (Cyropaedia, ii. 1, 8; viL 5, 85). 

* DamoMaB, — the Hebrew name of whiohiaDammeeek,— a Teiyaneieut 
eit; in STria, at the foot of the Antilibanns, at an eteration of 220 feet 
above the sea, in a qiacioiu and fertile plain about liO miles in diameter, 
which is watered bj three riveiE, two of which are called in the Bible 
Abana and Pharpar. It has still a population of 150,000. The empeioi 
JiUian, in one ot hie letters, ealla it " the Eye of all the Eaat." 
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he was going on a military expedition. The consequence 
waa, that in the camp no more than 3,000 talents^ were 
captured; and soon after, the money in Damascns was, 
also seized by Parmenio, who was despatched thither for 
that very purpose. Such was the result of this famoas 
battle (which was fought) in the month Maimacterion, 
when Nicostratus was archon of the Athenians." 



CHAPTER XII. 
Kind Trbatuemt or Darics's Fauilt. 
The next day, Alexander, though suffering from a wound 
which he had received in the thigh from a sword, visited 
the wounded, and having collected the bodies of the slain, 
he gave them a spleudid burial with all his forces most 
brilliantly marshalled in order of battle. He also spoke 
with eulogy to those whom he himself had recognised 
performing any gallant deed in the battle, and also to 
those whose exploits he had learnt by report fully corro- 
borated. He likewise honoured each of them individually 
with a gift of money in proportion to his desert.' He 
then appointed Balacrus, son of Nicanor, one of the royal 
body-guards, viceroy of Cilicia ; and in his place among 
the body>guarda he chose Menes, son of Dionysius. In 
the room of Ptolemy, son of Seleucus, who had been 
killed in the battle, he appointed Polysperchon, son of 
Simmias, to the command of a brigade. He remitted to 
the Solians the fifty taleuta* which were still due of the 
money imposed on them as a fine, and he gave them back 
their hostages. 

< Abont £730,000. 

' B.o. 333 ; end of Ootober or beginning of November. 

' Alexander erected three aJUrs on the back o( the Pinama, to Zeaa, 
Heraalea, ftnd Athena (Curliiu, iii. 3S). Cicero, who niu proconaal of 
Cilida, speaks ot " the altars of Aleiander at the toot of Amanus," and 
safe that he encamped there four days {BpUtolat ad Divertoi, XT. t). 

' About £12,000. 
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Nor did he treat the mother, wife, and children of 
Darins with neglect ; for some of those who have written 
Alexander's history say that on the very night in which 
he returned from the pursuit of Darius, entering the 
Persian king's tent, which had been selected for his use, 
he heard the lamentation of women and other noise of a 
similar kind not far from the tent. Inquiring therefore 
who the women were, and why they were in a tent so near, 
he was answered by some one as follows : — " king, the 
mother, wife, and children of Darius are lamenting for him 
as slain, since they have been informed that thou hast his 
bow and his royal mantle, and that his shield has been 
brought back/' When Alexander heard this, he sent 
Leonnatus,^ one of his Companions, to them, with injunc- 
tions to- tell them: — '* Darius is still alive; in his flight 
he left his arms and mantle in the chariot ; and these are 
the only things of his that Alexander has/' Leonnatus 
entered the tent and told them the news about Darius, 
saying, moreover, that Alexander would allow them to 
retain the state and retinue befitting their royal rank, as 
well as the title of queens; for he had not undertaken 
the war against Darius from a feeling of hatred, but he 
had conducted it in a legitimate manner for the empire 
of Asia. -Such are the statements of Ptolemy and Aris- 
tobulus. * But there is another report, to the effect that 
on the following day Alexander himself went into the 
tent, accompanied alone by Hephaestion one of his Com- 
panions. The mother of Darius,^ being in doubt which 



1 This distinguiflhed general saved Alexander's life in India, in the 
assaolt on the city of the Mallians. After the king's death, he received 
the mle of the lesser or HeUespontine Phrygia. He was defeated 
and slain by the Athenians under Antiphilns, against whom he was 
figbtiag in idliance with Antipater, b.c. 823. See Diodortu, xviii. 14, 15 ; 
Plutarch (Phoeion, 25). 

> Compare Diodanu, xvii. 87, 38 ; Curtiui, iii. 29-82. 

* Named Sisygambis. 
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of them was the king (for they had both arrayed them- 
selves in the same style of dress)^ went np to Hephaes- 
tion, because he appeared to her the taller of the two^ 
and prostrated herself before him. But when he drew 
back^ and one of her attendants pointed out Alexander, 
saying he was the king, she was ashamed of her mistake, 
and was going to retire. Bat the king told her she had 
made no mistake, for Hephaestion was also an Alexander. 
This I record neither being sure of its truth nor thinking 
it altogether unreliable. If it really occurred, I commend 
Alexander for his compassionate treatment of the women, 
and the confidence he felt in his companion, and the 
honour bestowed on him ; but if it merely seems pro- 
bable to historians that Alexander would have acted 
and spoken thus, even for this reason I think him worthy 
of commendation.^ 




CHAPTER XIII. 
Flight op Macedonian Dbsbetbes into Egypt. — Pro- 

CEBDINGS OP AgIS, KjNG OP SpABTA. — ALEXANDER 

OCCUPIES Phoenicia. 

Darius fled through the night with a few attendants ; but 
in the daytime, picking up as he went along the Persians 
and Grecian mercenaries who had come safely out of 
the battle, he had in all 4,000 men under his command. 

^ In a letter written by Alexander to Parmenio, an extract from which 
is preserved by Plutarch (Alex., 22), he says that he never saw nor enter- 
tained the desire of seeing the wife of Darius, who was said to be the 
most beautiful woman in Asia ; and that he would not allow himself to 
listen to those who spoke about her beauty. Cf. Ammiamu (xxiv. 4, 27), 
speaking of Julian : ** Ex virginibus autem, quae speciosae sunt captae, 
ut in Perside, ubi feminarum pulchritude exoellit, neo contrectare 
aliquam voluit, nee videre : Alexandrum imitatus et Africanum, qui haec 
declinabant, ne frangeretur cupiditate, qui se invictos a laboribus ubique 
praestiterunt.'* 
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He then made a forced march towards the city of Thap- 
sacas^ and the river Euphrates^' in order to put that 
river as soon as possible between himself and Alex- 
ander. Bat Amyntas son of Antiochns^ Thymondas son 
of Mentor^ Aristomedes the Pheraean, and Bianor the 
Acamanian^ all being deserters^ fled without delay from 
the posts assigned them in the battle^ with about 8,000 
soldiers under their command^ and passing through the 
mountains^ they arrived at Tripolis in Phoenicia.' There 



' Thapsaens is understood to be identical with the city called Tiphsach 
(passage) in 1 Eirigs iv. 24 ; which is there said to have been the eastern 
boundary of Solomon's empire. It is generally supposed that the modem 
Deir occupies the site of the ancient Thapsacus ; but it has been discovered 
that the only ford in this part of the river is at Suriyeh, 165 miles above 
Deir. This was probably the site of Thapsacus. From the time of 
Selenous Nicator the city was called Amphipolis (Pliny, v. 21). See 
Stephanut of Byzantium, tub voce Amphipolis. Cf. Xenophon {AnabcuiB^ 
i. 4. 11). 

* The Euphrates is the largest nver of western Asia, and rises in the 
mountains of Armenia. It unites with the Tigris, and after a course of 
1,780 miles flows into the Persian Gulf. It is navigable by boats 
for 1,200 miles. The annual inundation, caused by the melting 
of the snow in the mountains of Armenia, takes place in the mooth 
of May. The Euphrates, Tigris, and Eulaeus had formerly three 
separate outlets into the Persian Gulf; but the three now unite 
in a single stream, which is called Shat-el-Arab. The Hebrew 
name for the river which the Greeks called Euphrates, was PSrath (rapid 
stream). It is called in the Bible, the Great River, and the River 
(Gen. XV. 18 ; Exod. xxiii. 31 ; et paBsim), In Jeremiah xiii. 4-7, the word 
Pirath stands for Ephrath, another name for Bethlehem ; in our Bible 
it is mis-translated. See Filrst's Hebrew Lexicon, 

' The term Canaan was applied to the lowland plain from Aradus to 
Gaza. The northern portion, from Aradus to Carmel, is known to us 
under its Grecian name of Phoenicia, which is probably derived from 
the Greek phoinix (a palm-tree), which grew abundantly in the country, 
and was the emblem of some of its towns. Others derive it from another 
Greek word phoinix (red dye), which formed one of its most important 
manufactures. The Phoenicians applied the term Genaan to their land 
in contrast to the highlands to the west, which they called Aram (high- 
land), the Hebrew name for Syria. The country of Phoenicia was 120 
miles long and with an average breadth of 12 miles, never exceeding 20 
miles. The chief cities of Phoenicia were Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, Byblus, 
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they seized the ships which had been hauled ap on shore 
in which they had previously been transported from 
Lesbos ; they launched as raany of these vessel as they 
thought suflScient to convey them^ and the rest they burnt 
there in the docks, in order not to supply their enemy 
with the means of quickly pursuing them. They fled 

Berytns, Tripolis, and Acoho or Ptolemais. Its central position between 
the eastern and western oonntrieSt early developed its commercial power, 
and its interooorse with foreign nations at an early period produced an 
advanced state of civilization and refinement. The Phoenicians were a 
Semitic nation like the Israelites ; and their language bears a remarkable 
affinity with the Hebrew, as is seen by fragments of the Carthaginian 
language preserved in Plautus. In an inscription discovered at Marseilles 
in 1845, out of 94 words 74 were found in the Hebrew Bible. The 
Phoenicians were asserted by the Greeks to have communicated to them 
the knowledge of letters ; and this statement is corroborated by the 
similarity of the Hebrew and ancient Greek letters. Their colonies 
spread from Cyprus to Crete and the Cyclades, thence to Euboea, Greece, 
and Thrace. Ihe coasts of Asia Minor and Bithynia were dotted with 
their settlements, and they carried their commerce into the Black Sea. 
They also had colonies in Sicily, Sardinia, Ivica, and Spain, where they 
founded Cadiz. The northern coast of Africa was lined with their 
colonies, the most flourishing of which was Carthage, which rose to be 
one of the great powers of the world. Strabo says that they had 300 
colonies on the western coast of Africa. They visited the coasts of Eng- 
land for tin ; and thus, to quote the words of Humboldt, '* the Tyrian flag 
waved at the same time in Britain and the India Ocean.*' Herodottu 
(iv. 42, 43) says that under the patronage of Necho, king of Egypt, they 
circumnavigated Africa ; but he states that he does not believe it was a 
fact. The reason which he assigns for his disbelief is, that the naviga- 
tors alleged that the sun was on their right hand, wbich is the strongest 
argimient in favour of the truth of their statement. In Isaiah xziii. 11, 
Phoenicia is called CSnaan, where the English Bible has erroneously, 
the merchant city. In the Bible the word C^ruumim is frequently used 
for merchant$t because the Phoenicians were the principal commercial 
people of antiquity (Job zli. 6 ; Prov. xxzi. 24 ; Isaiah xxiii. 8 ; Hos. xii. 
7 ; Zeph. i. 2 ; Zeoh. xiv. 21). Tripolis consisted of three distinct cities, 
600 feet apart, each having its own walls, but all united in a common 
constitution with one place of assembly. These cities were colonies re- 
spectively of Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus. Tripolis was a flourishing port 
on a headland which is a spur of Lebanon. It is now called Tripoli, 
and is still a large town. See Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Classical 
Qeography, 
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first to Cyprus/ thence to Egypt; where Amyntas 
shortly after, meddling in political disputes^ was killed by 
the natives. 

Meantime Phamabazus and Autophradates were, staying 
near Chios ; then having established a garrison in this 
island they despatched some of their ships to Cos and 
Halicamassus, and with 100 of their best sailing vessels 
they put to sea themselves and landed at Siphnus. And 
Agis, king of the Lacedaemonians,^ came to them with 
one trireme, both to ask for money to carry on the war, 
and also to urge them to send with him into the Pelo- 
ponnese as large a force both naval and military as they 
could. At that very time news reached them of the 
battle which had been fought at Issus; and being 
alarmed at the report, Pharnabazus started off to Chios 
with twelve triremes and 1 ,500 Grecian mercenaries, for 
fear that the Chians might attempt to effect a revolution 
when they received the news of the Persian defeat. Agis, 
having received from Autophradates thirty talents of 
silver ' and ten triremes, despatched Hippias to lead these 

1 The oldest towns in Cyprus, — Citium, Amathus, and Paphns,— were 
Phoenician colonies. These were afterwards eclipsed by the Greek 
colonies, Salamis, Soli, and New Paphus. In Hebrew the island is 
called Cethf and the inhabitants Cittim. Gesenins says, that upon a 
Sidonian coin Ceth in Cyprus, which the Greeks called Citium, is de- 
'scribed as a Sidonian colony. Diodonu (xvi. 42) says there were nine 
kings in Cyprus. It is probable that the kings of the Hittites mentioned 
in 1 Kings x. 29, were from Cyprus. Also the Hittite women whom 
Solomon married were probably Cyprians (1 Kings xi. 1). The kings of 
the Hittites of whom the Syrians were afraid were also Cypriotes (2 Kings 
viL 6) ; and the land of the HittiteB mentioned in Judges i. 26, probably 
means Cyprus. Josephus, Eusebius, and Jerome understand these 
passages to refer to Cyprus. In Isaiah xxiii. 1, the land of Cittim refers 
to Cyprus, which belonged to Tyre, the revolt of which the prophet 
announced. This revolt ia confirmed by Menander {Jotephut, ix. 
14. 9). 

^ Agis nr. was ultimately defeated and slain by Antipater, b.o. 380. 
See Curtiut, vi 1 and 2 ; Grote's QreecCt vol. xii. pp. 102-106. 

* About £7,800. 
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ships to his btother Agesilaus at Taenaram/ ordering him 
also to instract Agesilaus to give full pay to the sailors 
and then to sail as quickly as possible fco Crete^^ in order 
to set things in order there. For a time he himself re- 
mained there among the islands^ but afterwards joined 
Autophradates at Halicamassus.' 

Alexander appointed Menon^ son of Gerdimmas^ viceroy 
of Coele-Syria,* giving him the cavalry of the Grecian 



> Now Cape Matapan. Gf. Propertiui, iii. 2, 11 ; TibuUw, iii. 8, 13 ; 
Homer (Hymn to Apollo, 411). 

' The Cretans were very early civilized and powerf al, for we read in 
Homer of their 100 cities. Before the Trojan war lived the famous king 
Minos, who is said to have given laws to Crete, and to have been the 
first potentate who possessed a navy, with ¥^ch he suppressed piracy 
in the Aegean Sea. The Cretans gradually degenerated, so that we find 
in the New Testament St. Paul quoting from their own poet, Epi- 
menides : "Always liars and beasts are the Cretans, and inwardly sluggish '* 
(Titus i. 12). The lying propensity of the Cretans is proved from the 
fact that the verb to Cretize, was used in Greek with the meaning ** to 
speak falsely." In Hebrew, Crete is called Caphtor (cypress). It is men- 
tioned in Jer. xlvii. 4. It was the native land of '^ a tribe of Philistines 
called Caphtorim (Gen. x. U; Deut. ii. 23 ; 1 Chron. i. 12). The fact 
that the PhiUstines came partly from Crete is also affirmed in Amos ix. 
7. Another branch of the Philistines came from Casloaoh in Egypt. 
The Caphtorim emigrated originally from Egypt to Crete, from which 
island they were probably driven by the Greeks. Tacitus asserts that 
the inhabitants of Palestine came from Crete (HUtoriae^ v. 2) ; and the 
early name of Gaza was Minoa, after the famous king of Crete. Another 
Hebrew name for Crete is Cgreth, whence the inhabitants were called 
C&rethim. They are mentioned in Ezek. xxv. 16, and Zeph. ii. 5; 
where the Septuagint and the Syriao have Cretant, We find the Philis- 
tines, who were partly emigrants from Crete, called Cerethim in 1 Sam. 
xzx. 14. From among these Cerethim and Philistines David chose his 
body-guard, which was composed of men skilled in shooting and slinging 
(2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7, 23; 1 Kings i. 38, 44 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 17). 

> From DiodorvM (xvii. 48) it appears that Agis went personally to 
Crete, and compelled most of the cities to join the Persian side. We 
also learn that the deputies of the Greeks assembled at the Isthmian 
games at Corinth sent an embassy to Alexander to congratulate him 
on his victory at Issns, and to present him with a golden wreath. (See 
also Curtiu8, iv. 22.) 

* Coele- Syria, or Hollow Syria, is, in its more limited sense, the oonntry 
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allies to gnud the coontiy. He then nent in person 
towarda Phoenicia ; and on the march he waa met by 
Strato, eon of Oerostratns, king of the Ai-adiane and of 
the people living near Aradus.' Bat GerostratuB liim- 
self w&a serving in the fleet with Autophradates, as were 
also the other kings both of the Phoenicians and the 
CTpriaaa. When Strato fell in with Alexander, he placed 
a golden crown upon his head, promising to aarrender to 
him both the island of Aradas and the great and proa- 
peroDS city of Marathns, situated on the mainlaud right 
opposite Aradns ; also Sigon, the city of Mariamme, and 
all the other places ander his own dominion and that of 
his father. 



CHAPTER XrV. 
Dabids's Lsttib, and Aleiander's Replt. 
While Alexander was still in Marathns, ambassadors 
came bringing a letter from Darius, entreating him to 
give np to their king his mother, wife, and children. 
They were also instrncted to support this petition by 
word of mouth. The letter pointed out to him that 

between the nuigei of LibannB uid Anti-LibanuB, in whioh DamaBCua 
Mid Ba«lbek ore sitnated ; in its wider meaning, it oompriseB the vhole 
of Northern Sjiia, in oppoution to the oountriei of Phoenicia and 
Paleatine. 

' Aradna ia an ieland lying two oi three milee from the mainland ol 
PhoenioiB. Aoooiding to Strsbo, a State wm founded in it by lefugeea 
(rom Sidon. For a long time the island was independent, nnder its own 
kings ; and even otter it tell under the away of the Macedonian kings of 
Byria, and nbBeqiiently under that of the Romans, it retained a great 
deal of its eommeroial proaperity. Aradns appears in Hebrew nnder the 
form Arvad. It is evident from Ezek. uvii. 8, 11, that its inhabitanta 
were akilfnl sailore and hraie warriors. They sent out colouieB to Aradoe 
■oath of Carmel. the island ol Aradns near Crete, and the islands in the 
Persian gnlt. The present name ot this island ia Buad. The Aradians 
inhabit«d the mainland opposite the island, as well as the island 
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friendship and alliance had subsisted between Philip and 
Artaxerxes ; ' and that when Arses, son of Artaxerxes, 
ascended the throne, Philip was the first to practise in- 
justice towards him, though he had suffered no injury 
from the Persians. Alexander also, from the time when 
Darius began to reign over the Persians, had not sent 
any one to him to confirm the friendship and alliance 
which had so long Existed, but had crossed over into 
Asia with his army and had inflicted much injury upon 
the Persians. For this reason he had come down in 
person, to defend his country and to preserve the empire 
of his fathers. As to the battle, it had been decided as 
seemed good to some one of the gods. And now he, 
a king, begged his captured wife, mother, and children 
from a king; and he wished to form a friendship with 
him and become his ally. For this purpose he requested 
Alexander to send men to him with Meniscus and Arsimas, 
the messengers who came from the Persians, to receive 
pledges of fidelity from him and to give them on behalf 
of Alexander. 

To this Alexander wrote a reply, and sent Thersippus 
with the men who had come from Darius, with instruc- 
tions to give the letter to Darius, but not to converse 
about anything. Alexander's letter ran thus : " Your 
ancestors came into Macedonia and the rest of Greece 
and treated us ill, without any previous injury .from us. I, 
having been appointed commander-in-chief of the Greeks, 
and wishing to take revenge on the Persians, crossed 
over into Asia, hostilities being begun by you. For 
you sent aid to the Perinthians,* who were dealing un- 
justly with my father; andOchus sent forces into Thrace, 
which was under our rule. My father was killed by 



^ Artaxerxes Ochus reigned b.c. 359-S38. 

' Perinthus was a Samian colony on the Propontis. For the siege 
by Philip, see Diodorus, XTi. 74-76. 
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conspirators whom you instiprated^ as you liave yourself 
boasted to all in yoor letters ; ^ and after slaying Arses^ 
as well as Bagoas^ and unjastly seizing the throne con- 
trary to the law of the Persians,^ and ruling your subjects 
unjustly^ you sent unfriendly letters about me to the 
Greeks, urging them to wage war with me. You have 
also despatched money to the Lacedaemonians, and cer- 
tain other Greeks ; but none of the States received it, 
except the Lacedaemonians.' As your agents destroyed 
my friends, and were striving to dissolve the league which 
I had formed among the Greeks, I took the field against 
you, because you were the party who commenced the 
hostility. Since I havb vanquished your generals and 
viceroys in the previous battle, and now yourself and 
your forces in like manner, I am, by the gift of the gods, in 
possession of your land. As many of the men who fought 
in your army as were not killed in the battle, but fled to 
me for refuge, I am protecting ; and they are with me, not 
against their own will, but they are serving in my army 
as volunteers. Come to me therefore, since I am lord of 



' Impartial historians deny that Philip*s murderers were bribed ; they 
comznitted the murder from private resentment. 

' Ochos was poisoned about b.o. 338, by the ennuoh Bagoas, who 
placed upon the throne Axses, one of the king's sons, killing all the rest. 
Cf. Aelian (Varia HUtoria, vi. 8). Two years afterwards, Bagoas put 
Arses and all his children to death ; thus leaving no direct heir of the 
regal family alive. He then placed upon the throne one of his adhe- 
rents, named Darius Codomannus, a descendant of one of the brothers of 
Artazerxes Mnemon. Bagoas soon afterwards tried to poison this Darius ; 
but the latter, discovering his treachery, forced him to drink the deadly 
draught himself (Diod,, zvii. 5 ; JtMtin., z. 3). From Arrian, iii. 19, wa 
learn that Bistanes, a son of Oohus, was alive after the battle of 
Arbela. 

' Aesehines, in his speech against Ctesiphon (p. 634), asserts that Darius 
sent 300 talents to Atiiens, that the Athenians refused them, and that 
Demosthenes took them, reserving 70 talents for his own private use. 
Deinarchus repeats this statement in his speech against Demosthenes, 
(pp. 9-14). If Demosthenes had really acted thus, it is strange Alexander 
Imew nothing about it. 

1 
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all Asia ; bat if you are afraid you may suffer any harsh 
treatment from me in case you come to me, send some of 
your friends to receive pledges of safety from me. Come 
to me then, and ask for your mother, wife, and children, 
and anything else you wish. For whatever you ask for 
you will receive ; and nothing shall be denied you. But 
for the future, whenever you send to me, send to me as 
the king of Asia, and do not address to me your wishes 
as to an equal ; but if you are in need of anything, speak 
to me as to the man who is lord of all your territories. If 
you act otherwise, I shall deliberate concerning you as 
an evil-doer ; and if you dispute my right to the king- 
dom, stay and fight another battle for it ; but do not run 
away. For wherever you may be, I intend to march 
against you.^' This is the letter which he sent to Darius. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Alexander's Treatment of the Captured Greek Am- 
bassadors. — Submission of Btblus and Sidon. 

When Alexander ascertained that all the money which 
Darius had sent off to Damascus with Cophen, son of 
Artabazus, was captured, and also that the Persians who 
had been left in charge of it, as well as the rest of the 
royal property, were taken prisoners, he ordered Par- 
menio to take the treasure back to Damascus, and there 
guard it.^ When he also ascertained that the Grecian 
ambassadors who had reached Darius before the battle 
had likewise been captured, he ordered them to be sent 
to him.* They were Euthycles, a Spartan ; Thessaliscus, 

* This statement of Arrian is confirmed by Curtius (iii. 34), who says 
that Parmenio captured the treasure, not in the city, but from fugitives 
who were conveying it away. 

' In giving the names of the captured Grecian envoys, Curtim (iii. 36) 
•eems to have confounded this with a future occasion, mentioned in 
Arrian (iii. 24). 
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son of Ismenias, and Dionysodoras, a victor in the 
Olympic games^ Thebans ; and Iphicrates^ son of Iphi- 
crates the general^ an Athenian.^ When these men came 
to Alexander, he immediately released Thessaliscas and 
Dionysodorus, though they were Thebans, partly out of 
compassion for Thebes, and partly because they seemed 
to have acted in a pardonable manner. For their native 
city had been reduced to slavery by the Macedonians, 
and they were trying to find whatever succour they could 
for themselves and perhaps also for their native city from 
Darius and the Persians. Thinking thus compassionately 
about both of them, he released them, saying that he 
dismissed Thessaliscus individually out of respect for his 
pedigree, for he belonged to the ranks of the distinguished 
men of Thebes. Dionysodorus also he released because 
he had been conqueror at the Olympic games ; and he 
kept Iphricrates in attendance on himself as long as he 
lived, treating him with special honour both from friend- 
ship to the city of Athens and from recollection of his 
father^s glory. When he died soon after from sickness, 
he sent his bones back to his relations at Athens. But 
Euthycles at first he kept in custody, though without 
fetters, both because he was a Lacedaemonian of a city 
at that time openly and eminently hostile to him, and 
because in the man as an individual he could find nothing 
to warrant his pardon. Afterwards, when he met with 
great success, he released even this man also. 

He set out from Marathus and took possession of 
Byblus' on terms of capitulation, as he did also of 



^ The great Iphicrates had been adopted by Alexander's grandfather, 
as is stated in a note on Book I. chap. 23. 

^ Byblns is said by Strabo (xTi. 2) to have been sitnated on a height 
not far from the sea. It was reported to be the oldest city in the world. 
It possessed a considerable extent of territory, including Berytas, and 
was an independent State for a long period, the last king being deposed 
by Pompey. On a Byblos coin of Alexander's time appears the name 
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Sidon,^ the inliabitanta of wbioli spontaneouBly invited 
him from hatred of the Persians and Dariua.' Thence 
he advanced towards Tyre j' ambassadors from which city, 

Eintl, which is Uie king Eajlna meationed bj Arrian (ii. 30). Bjblni 
wu the chief seat of the worship of Adonis, or ThammnE, who was 
sopposed to have been bora tbsie. In the BibU it appears under its 
Hebrew name Qthal (monDtain-distriat] . The inhabitantB of Oebtd are 
said in Bzek. xxTii. 9 to have been skilled in building ships. In Josh. 
xiii. 5 the northern bonndar; of the H0I7 Land is said to reach as far 
OS the ttmd of the Oiblite, or inhabitant of Oebal. In 1 Kings *. 18 tbe 
word translated in our Bible ttone-tqwtreri ought to he rendered QihUUt. 
The Arabs stiU caU tbe place Jebail. Cf. Milton [ParadiMt Lott, viii. IB). 

> SidoD, or in Hebrew Ttidoa {fortresB), is oolled in Oen. x. 16, 19 tbe 
firstborn son of Canaan, i.t. it was tbe first cit; founded hj the Canaan- 
ilei or Fhoenioions. It Is; about twent; miles so&th of Tjre, on a small 
promontory two miles south ot the river BostremOB. We read in Hrniur 
that it was tamoos for its embroidered robes and metal utensils, and 
from other ancient writen we find that it manufactured glass and linen 
and also prepared dyes. Before the time of David it fell under the rule 
of Tyre ; but when Bhalmiineser, king of Assyria, invaded Phoenioia, it 
NTolted from Tyre and anbmitted to the invader. It was governed by 
Its own kinge under the Babylonian and Persian empires; and under 
the latter power it reoohed its highest prosperity, surpassing Tyre in 
wealth and importance. In the expedition of Xenes against Qreeoe, the 
SidoniouB tomiBhed (he best ships in the whole fleet, and their king 
obtained the highest place nnder Xeries in the oounoil. But they re- 
volted against Ocfans, king of Persia, and being betrayed to him by theii 
own king Tonnes, they burnt their city and ships. It it said that 40,000 
persons perished in tbe fire and by the sword, b.o. 361. [Diodoriu, ivi. 
43-i6). No doubt this borbaroos treatment of Ochns induced the flidon. 
ians to take the side of Alexander. The city was already boilt and 
again flonrishing when thst king appeared on the scene. Near the site 
of the ancient city is tbe present town ot Saida, with a population ot 
about 6,000. CI. Homer {Iliad, vi. 289 ; lliii. 7*1) ; Lvcan. iii. 217. 

' At Sidon, Alexander deposed the reigning king Strato, a friend of the 
Persians ; and a poor man, named Abdalonymna, distantly related to the 
regal family, was pat into hie pisce (Cvrciui, iv. S, 4). Diodomt (ztU. 
47) tells the same stoiy, but applies it to Tyre, probably by mistake. 

> The Hebrew name for T>re is Ttor (lOok). la Isa. xxiii. 4 it is 
called the fortreas of the sea ; and in ver. 8, " Taoi, the crowning one," 
beesiiBe Tyre gave rulers to the Phoenician cities and coloniea. Valuable 
intormation about the power, trade, and customs of Tyre is derived from 
Ezek. xxvi-xxviii. ; and we learn the fact that she employed mereensriee 
like her colony Carthage (Eielt. uvii 10, 11). In the eloesical writers 
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despatched by the commonwealth^ met him on the march^ 
annoancing that the Tyrians had decided to do whatever 
he might command.^ He commended both the city and 
its ambassadors^ and ordered them to return and tell the 
Ty^^<3 ^^^^ ^6 wished to enter their city and ofier sacri- 
fice to Heracles. The son of the king of the Tyrians was 
one of the ambassadors^ and the others were conspicuous 
men in Tyre; but the king Azemilcus ' himself was sailing 
with Autophradates. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Worship ow Hbeculbs in Tyre. — The Ttruns 
Refuse to Admit Alexander. 

The reason of this demand was^ that in Tyre there existed 
a temple of Heracles/ the most ancient of all those which 
are mentioned in history. It was not dedicated to the 
Argi^e Heracles^ the son of Alcmena; for this Heracles 
was honoured in Tyre many generations before Cadmus 
set out from Phoenicia and occupied Thebes, and before 
Semele, the daughter of Cadmus^ was bom^ from whom 
Dionysus, the son of Zeus, was born. This Dionysus 

the name is oormpted into Tyrut, and Bometimes into Sarra, Tyre was 
nnsaccessfoUy besieged for five years by Shalmaneser. It was also be- 
sieged for thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar, and in the end an alliance 
was formed, by which the Tyrians retained their own king as a vassal of 
the king of Babylon. This arrangement was continued under the kings 
of Persia. 

^ Curtiut (iv. 7) tells us that the envoys also brought to Alexander a 
golden wreath, together with abundant supplies for his army. 

s This king must have brought home his ships for the defence of Tyre, 
for he was in the city when it was captured. See chap. 24. 

> The Phoenician god Melkarth (lord of the city), whom the Syrians 
called Baal (lord), was supposed to be identical with the Grecian Heracles, 
or Hercules, who was the mythical ancestor of the Macedonian kings. 
Curtiiu (iv. 7) tells us that Alexander affirmed he had been ordered by 
an oracle to sacrifice in Tyre to Heracles. Gesenius informs us that a 
Maltese inscription identifies the Tyrian Melkarth with Heracles. 
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would be. third from Cadmus^ being a contemporary of 
Labdacus^ son. of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus; and the 
Argive Heracles h'ved about the time of Oedipus, son of 
Laius.^ The Egyptians also worshipped another Heracles, 
not the one which either the Tyrians or Greeks worship. 
But Herodotus says that the Egyptians considered 
Heracles to be one of the twelve gods,* just as the 
Athenians worshipped a different Dionysus, who was the 
son of Zeus and Core ; and the mystic chant called 
lacchus was sung to this Dionysus, not to the Theban. 
So also I think that the Heracles honoured in Tartessus^ 
by the Iberians, where are certain pillars named after 
Heracles, is the Tyrian Heracles ; for Tartessns was a 
colony of the Phoenicians, and the temple to Heracles 
there was built and the sacrifices offered after the usage 
of the Phoenicians. Hecataeus the historian* says Gery- 
ones, against whom the Argive Heracles was despatched 
by Eurystheus to drive his oxen away and bring them 
to Mycenae, had nothing to do with the land of the 
Iberians ; ^ nor was Heracles despatched to any island 

' Who was the son of Labdaoas. 

^ See Herodotus, ii. 43, 44. 

> The district oomprising all the south-west of Spain outside the pillars 
of Heracles, or Straits of Gibraltar, was called Tartessis, of which the 
chief city was Tartessns. Here the Phoenicians planted colonies, one of 
which still remains under the name of Cadiz. The Romans called the 
district Baetica, from the principal river, the Baetis or Guadalquivir. 
The Hebrew name for this region is Tarskhh, of which Tartessns is the 
Greek form. Tarshish was the station for the Phoeuician trade with the 
West, which extended as far as Cornwall. The Tyrians fetched from this 
locality silver, iron, lead, tin, and gold (Isa. zziii. 1, 6, 10, Izvi. 19 ; Jer. 
z. 9 ; Ezek. zzvii. 12, zzzviii. 13). Martial, Seneca, and Avienns, the 
first two of whom were Spaniards, understood Tartessns to stand for the 
south-west of Spain and Portugal. The word Tarshish probably means 
sea-coasty from the Sanscrit tarischaf the sea. Ovid (Met., ziv. 416) ; 
Martial, viii. 28 ; Silitu, ziii. 673. 

* Of Miletus. Herodotus knew his writings well, but they have not 
come down to us. See Herod, (ii. 148 ; v. 86 and 125). 

* The Iberians were originally called Tibarenes, or Tibari. They dwelt 
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called Erytfaia ' ontside the Great Sea ; but that Geryones 
was king of the mainland (Epiras) around Ambracia ^ and 
the Ampbilochians, that Heracles drove the oxen from 
this Epims, and that this was deemed no mean task. I 
know that to the present time this part of the mainland is 
rich in pasture land and rears a very fine breed of oxen ; 
and I do not think it beyond the bounds of probability that 
the fame of the oxen from Epirus, and the name of the 
king of EpiruB, Geryones, had reached Earystheus. But 
I do not think that Eurystheos woald know the name of 
the king of the Iberians, who were the remotest nation 
in Europe, or whether a fine breed of oxen grazed in their 
land, unless some one, by introducing Hera into the ac- 
coant, as herself giving these commands to Heracles 
through EnrystheuB, wished, by means of the fable, to 
disguise the incredibility of the tale. 

To this Tyrian Heracles, Alexander said he wished to 
offer sacri&ce. Bnt when this message was brought to 
Tj're by the ambassadors, the people passed a decree to 
obey any other command of Alexander, but not to admit 
into the city any Persian or Macedonian ; thinking that 
under the existing circumstances, this was the most 
specious answer, and that it would be the safest course 
for them to pursue in reference to the issue of the war, 
wbich was still nncertain.* When the answer from Tyre 

on tha eut of the Blsok Sea, and vest of CoIcUb, whence they emigrated 
to Spain. This Dotioa is onUed Tabal in tha Hebrew Bible ; in laa. 
IzTi. 19 the Ibemns ot western BuTope are refened to. 

■ An Maud neai Cadiz, now ooUed Leon. Cf. Besiod {Tluogonia, 
287-394) ; Berodotiu, It. 8. 

I Now cftUed Artft. 

* Airion omits to mention that tbo Tyriant pointed oot to bun that 
his wish to «Mndce to Henmles might be giatified witbont entering their 
dtj, sinae *t PalaetTnu, on the mainland, separated from T;re anlj by 
A narrow strait, was a temple of that deil; more ancient than that in 
Tyre. See Curllui, iv. 7 ; Juttin, zi. 10. We learn from Arrlan, i. 18, 
that when Alexander offered aaoriflee to the Epheuan Diana be marched 
to the temple with his whole arm; in battle array. No doaht it waa 
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was broQglit to Alexander^ he sent tlie ambassadors back 
in a rage. He then summoned a council of his Com^ 
panions and the leaders of his army^ together with the 
captains of infantry and cavalry^ and spoke as follows : — 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Spbich or Alexandsb to his Officers. 

'' Fbiikds and allies, I see that an expedition to Egypt 
will not be safe for us, so long as the Persians retain the 
sovereignty of the sea ; nor is it a safe course, both for 
other reasons, and especially looking at the state of 
matters in Greece, for us to pursue Darius, leaving in 
our rear the city of Tyre itself in doubtful allegiance, 
and Egypt and Cyprus in the occupation of the Persians. 
1 am apprehensive lest while we advance with our forces 
towards Babylon and in pursuit of Darius, the Persians 
should again forsooth conquer the maritime districts, and 
transfer the war into Greece with a larger army, con- 
sidering that the Lacedaemonians are now waging war 
against us without disguise, and the city of Athens is 
restrained for the present rather by fear than by any 
good-will towards us. But if Tyre were captured, the 
whole of Phoenicia would be in our possession, and the 
fleet of the Phoenicians, which is the most numerous and 
the best in the Persian navy, would in all probability 
come over to us. For the Phoeuician sailors and marines 
will not put to sea in order to incur danger on behalf of 
others, when their own cities are occupied by us. After 
this, Cyprus will either yield to us without delay, or will 
be captured with ease at the mere arrival of a naval 
force ; and then navigating the sea with the ships from 
Macedonia in coujunction with those of the Phoenicians, 

this kind of thing the Tyrians objected to. Alexander actually did the 
at Tyre after its capture. (See chapter 21.) 
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Cypms at the same time coming over to us, we shall 
acquire the absolate sovereignty of the sea, and at the 
same time an expedition into Egypt will become an easy 
matter for us. After we have brought Egypt into sub- 
jection^ no anxiety about Greece and our own land will 
any longer remain, and we shall be able to undertake the 
expedition to Babylon with safety in regard to affairs at 
home, and at the same time with g^reater reputation, in 
consequence of having cut off from the Persian empire 
all the maritime provinces and all the land this side of 
the Euphrates/^ 

CHAPTER XVin. 

SiKGi Of Ttre. — Construction of a Moli from thb 

Mainland to the Island. 

Bt this speech he easily persuaded his officers to make 
an attempt upon Tyre. Moreover he was encouraged by 
a divine admonition, for that very night in his sleep ^ he 
seemed to be approaching the Tyrian walls, and Heracles 
seemed to take him by the right hand and lead him up 
into the city. This was interpreted by Aristander * to 
mean that Tyre would be taken with labour, because the 
deeds of Heracles were accomplished with labour. Cer- 
tainly, the siege of Tyre appeared to be a great enter- 
prise ; for the city was an island ^ and fortified all round 
with lofty walls. Moreover naval operations seemed at 
that time more favourable to the Tyrians, both because 
the Persians still possessed the sovereignty of the sea 
and many ships were still remaining with the citizens 
themselves. However, as these arguments of his had 

> For this use of ipihrviop^ cf. Homer {Iliads ii. 56) ; Aristophanes 
{Wasps, 1218). 

' Gf. Arrian, i. 11 and 25 snpra. 

' The island was about half a mile from the mainland, and about a 
mile in length. 
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prevailed^ he resolved to constract a mole from the main- 
land to the city.^ The place is a narrow strait full of 
pools ; and the part of it near the mainland is shallow 
water and mnddy^ bat the part near the city itself^ where 
was the deepest part -of the channel, was the depth of 
about three fathoms. But there was an abundant supply 
of stones and wood, which they put on the top of the 
stones.^ Stakes were easily fixed down firmly in the 
mud, which itself served as a cement to the stones to 
hold them firm. The zeal of the Macedonians in the 
work was great, and it was increased by the presence of 
Alexander himself, who took the lead^ in everything, 
now rousing the men to exertion by speech, and now by 
presents of money, lightening the labour of those who 
were toiling more than their fellows from the desire of 
gaining praise for their exertions. As long as the mole 
was being constructed near the mainland, the work made 
easy and rapid progress, as the material was poured into a 
small depth of water, and there was no one to hinder them ; 
but when they began to approach the deeper water, and 
at the same time came near the city itself, they sufiered 
severely, being assailed with missiles from the walls, which 
were lofty, inasmuch as they had been expressly equipped 
for work rather than for fighting. Moreover, as the 
Tyrians still retained command of the sea, they kept on 
sailing with their triremes to various parts of the mole, 
and made it impossible in many places for the Macedon- 
ians to pour in the material. But the latter erected two 
towers upon the mole, which they had now projected 
over a long stretch of sea, and upon these towers they 
placed engines of war. Skins and prepared hides served 

' We learn from Diodorus (ztII. 40) that the breadth of this mole was 
about 200 feet. 

' Curtiut (iy. 10) says that the timber was procured from Lebanon, and 
the stones from Old Tyre on the mainland. 

' Cf. Polyaenut (It. 3). 
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as coveringiT in front of them, to present them being 
stmck by fire-beariag missilea from the wall, and at the 
same time to be a screen against arrows to those who 
were working. It was likewise intended that the 
Tynans who might sail near to injare the men engaged 
in the construction of the mole should not retire easily, 
being assailed by missiles from the towers. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Tbk SiEoe OF Ttbe. 
Bdt to counteract this the Tyrians adopted the following 
contrivance. They filled a vessel, which had been used 
for transporting horses, with di-y twigs and other com- 
bnstible wood, fixed two masts on the prow, and fenced 
it round in the form of a circle as large as possible, so 
that the enclosare might contain as much chaff and as 
many torches as possible. Moreover they placed upon 
this vessel quantities of pitch, brimstone, and whatever 
else was calculated to foment a great fiame.^ They also 
stretched out a double yard-arm upon "each mast; and 
from these they hung caldrons into which they had 
poured or cast materials likely to kindle flame which 
would extend to a great distance. They then put ballast 
into the stern, in order to raise the prow aloft, the vessel 
being weighed down abaft.* Then watching for a wind 
bearing towards the mole, they fastened the vessel to 
some triremes which t-owed it before the breeze. As 
soon as they approached the mole and the towers, they 
threw fire among the wood, and at the same time ran 
the vessel, with the triremes, aground as violently as 
possible, dashing against the end of the mole. The men 

' Cf. C«ur {BtU. Gall., vii. 34) — leliquosqne res, qnibus ignis eidtari 
potest, fDDdebant. ErOger has nnneowsuil; altered irl rair^ into ^x' 

* Carliiu (it. IS) ib;b tliftt the stem vse loaded vith Btoaes and sand. 
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in tlie yessel easily swam away, as soon as it was set on 
fire. A great flame soon caught the towers ; and the 
yard-arms being twisted round poured out into the fire 
the materials that had been prepared for kindling the 
flame. The men also in the triremes tarrying near the 
mole kept on shooting arrows into the towers, so that 
it was not safe for men to approach in order to bring 
materials to quench the fire. Upon this, when the 
towers had already caught fire, many men hastened from 
the city, and embarking in light vessels, and striking 
against various parts of the mole, easily tore down the 
stockade which had been placed in front of it for protec- 
tion, and burnt up all the engines of war which the fire 
from the vessel did not reach.^ But Alexander began to 
construct a wider mole from the mainland, capable of 
containing more towers; and he ordered the engine- 
makers to prepare fresh engines. While this was being 
performed, he took the shield-bearing guards and the 
Agrianians and set out to Sidon, to collect there all the 
triremes he could ; since it was evident that the success- 
ful coDclusion of the siege would be much more difficult 
to attain, so long as the Tyrians retained the superiority 
at sea.* 

CHAPTER XX. 

Ttbe Bssisosd bt Sea as well as Land. 

About this time Gerostratus, King of Aradus, and Enylus, 
King of Byblus, ascertaining that their cities were in the 
possession of Alexander, deserted Autophradates and 
the fleet under his command, and came to Alexander 

1 Diodfmis (zvii. 42) and Curtitu (iv. 12) say that a great tempest 
helped to demolish the palisade. 

3 We learn from Josephus {Antiquities of the Jew$, iz. 14), on the 
authority of Menander, that when Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, four 
centuries before Alexander's time, besieged Tyre, the other Phoenicians 
•applied him with ships in like manner. 
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witli their naval force, accompanied by the Sidonian 
triremes j so that about eighty FhoeniciaQ ships joined 
him. Abont the same time triremes also came to him 
from Rhodes, both the one called Peripolut} and with it 
nine others. From Soli and Mallas also came three, and 
from Lycia ten ; from Macedonia also a ship with fifly 
oars, in which sailed Froteaa, eon of Andronions.' Not 
long after, too, the kings of Cyprus pat into Sidon with 
abont one hnndred and twenty ships, when they heard 
of the defeat of Darias at Issns, and were terrified, be< 
caose the whole of Phoenicia was already in the possession 
of Alexander. To all of these Alexander granted in- 
demnity for their preyions condact, because they seemed 
to have joined the Persian fieet rather by necessity than 
by their own choice. While the engines of war were 
being constmcted for him, and the ships were being 
fitted up for a naval attack on the city and for the trial 
of a sea-battle, he took some squadrons of cavalry, the 
Agrianians and archers, and made an expedition into the 
range of mountains called Anti-Libanaa.' Having sub- 
dued some of the mountaineers by force, and drawn 
others over to him by terms of capitulation, he returned 
to Sidon in ten days.* Here be found Oleander, son of 
Polemocrates, just arrived from Peloponnesus, having 
4,000 Grecian mercenaries with him.' 

■ This «M ■ it«te veiwl, or goardslup, uinilar to the Parahu and 
Salaminia at Atheni. See Aleiphntt, Bk. I. Epiatle 11, with Beigler'a 

* See Arrian, ii. 2 sapra. 

■ Cartitu {it, 11) saja that ftbont tbirt; of the MaoedonUnB colleeting 
timber In Lebanon were killed b; a party of vild Arabs, and that a few 
were alto eaptnred b; them. Lebanon ii a Hebrew word meaning tchitt, 
like Alpei. It wan lo called on account of its while oliffa, ja»t w Britaio 
ie called hj Acistotla, Albion, the Celtio lot white. 

* Plutarch [Lift of Alexaadtr, 24) gires qb, on the aothority of Charee, 
lome details of daring TSloar on the part of Alexander in this expedition. 

* Cleander was pnt to death b; Alexander for oppraBHion in eiamiaing 
bis dntiea as governor of Media. See Arrian, vi. 27 infra. 
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When hia fleet had beea arranged in doe order, he 
embarked apon the decks as many of his shield-bearing 
guards as seemed snfficient for his enterprise, nnless a 
sea-battle were to be fought rather by breaking the 
enemy's line ' than by a close conflict. He then started 
from Sidoii and sailed towards Tyre with his ships 
arranged in proper order, himself being on the right 
wing which stretched oat seaward ; and with him were 
the kings of the Cyprians, and all those of the Phoenicians 
except Poytagoras, who with Craterns was commanding 
the lefl wing of the whole line. The Tyrians had 
previously resolved to fight a sea-battle, if Alexander 
should sail against them by sea. But then with surprise 
they beheld the vast mnltitode of his ships; for they 
had not yet leamt that Alexander bad all the ships of 
the Cyprians and Phoenicians. At the same time they 
were surprised to see that he was sailing against them 
with his fleet arranged in due order ; for Alexiknder's 
fleet a little before it came near the city, tarried for a 
while out in the open sea, with the view of provoking the 
Tyrians to come ont to a battle; but afterwards, as the 
enemy did not pnt ont to sea against them, though they 
were thus arranged in line, they advanced to the attack 
with a great dashing of oars. Seeing this, the Tyrians 
decided not to fight a battle at sea, but closely blocked 
up the passage for ships with as many triremes as the 
mouths of their harbonr wonld contain, and guarded it, 
BO that the enemy's fleet might not And an anchorage in 
any of the harbonrs. 

As the Tyrians did not put out to sea against him, 
Alexander sailed near the city, but resolved not to try 
to force an entrance into the harbonr towards Sidon on 
account of the narrowness of its mouth; and at the same 

« llerodolia, yL 12 ; Thutydidet, I 49, 
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time because he saw that the entraoce had been blocked 
up with many triremes baring their prows tnrned to- 
wards him. Bat the Phoenicians fell npoa the three tri< 
remea moored farthest oat at the moath of the harboar, 
and attacking them prow to prow, succeeded in sinking 
them. However, the men in the ships easily swam off 
to the land which was friendly to them. Then, indeed, 
Alexander moored his ships along the shore not far from 
the mole which had been made, where there appeared to 
be shelter from the winds; and on the following day he 
ordered the Cyprians with their ships and their admiral 
Andromachas to moor near the city opposite the harbour 
which faces towards Sidon, and the Phoenicians opposite 
the harbour which looks towards Egypt, situated on the 
other side of the mole, where also was his own tent. 



CHAPTER JXI. 
Siias or Tybk. 
Hi had now collected many engineers both from Cyprus 
and the whole of Phoenicia, and mauy engines of war 
had been constructed,' some upon the mole, others upon 
vessels naed for transporting horses, which he brought 
with him from Sidon, and others upon the triremes 
which were not fast sailers. When all the preparations 
had been completed they bronght up the engines of war 
along the mole that had been made and also began to 
shoot from ships moored near varions parts of the wall 
and making trial of its strength. The Tyrians erected 
wooden towers on their battlements opposite the mole, 
from which they might annoy the enemy ; and if 
the engines of war were brought near any other part, 
they defended themselves with missiles and shot at 

' ff«(i»»nry/t*oi :— " In the best anthora xAnjTo Ib lued as the perf. 
poM. ol n^ivu " (Liddtil tt Seott). CI. t. 12, i ; 24, 4, ialn. 
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the very sliipa with fire-bearing arroTrs, bo that they 
deterred the MacedoniaDB from approachiag the wall. 
Their walls opposite the mole were about one hundred 
and fifty feet high, with a breadth in proportion, and 
constracted with large stones imbedded in gypsnm. It 
was not easy for the horse- transports and the triremes 
of the Macedonians, which were conveying the engines 
of war up to the wall, to approach the city, beoanse a 
great quantity of fitones hnrled forward into the sea pre- 
vented their near assault. These stones Alexander deter- 
mined to drag oat of the sea; bat this was a work 
accomplished with great difficulty, since it was performed 
from ships and not from the firm earth; especially as the 
T^riana, covering their ships with mail, brought them 
alongside the anchors of the triremes, and cutting the 
cables of the anchors underneath, made anchoring im- 
poeeible for the enemy's ships. But Alexander covered 
many thirty-oared vessels with mail in the same way, 
and placed them athwart in front of the anchors, so tbat 
the assault of the ships was repelled by them. But, 
notwithstanding this, divers under the sea secretly cut 
tiieir cables. The Macedonians then naed chains to their 
anchors instead of cables, and let them down so that the 
divers could do no more harm. Then, fastening slip- 
knots to the stones, thoy dragged them out of the sea 
from the mole ; and having raised them aloft with cranes, 
they discharged tbem into deep water, where they were 
no longer likely to do injury by being hurled forward. 
The ships now easily approached the pai-t of the wall 
where it had been made clear of the stones which had 
been hurled forward. The Tyrians being now reduced 
to great straits on all sides, resolved to make an attack 
on the Cyprian ships, which were moored opposite the 
harbour turned towards SidoD. For a long time they 
spread sails across the mouth of the harbour, in order 
tbat the filling of the triremes might not be discernible ; 
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and about tbe middle of the day, when the sailors were 
scattered in quest of necessaries, and when Alexander 
usually retired from the Seet to his tent on tho other 
Bide of the city, they filled three qatnqueremes, an equal 
nnmber of qnadriremea and seven triremes with the most 
expert complement of rowers possible, and with the best- 
armed men adapted for fighting from the decks, together 
with the men most daring in naval contests. At first 
they rowed oat slowly and qaietly in single file, moving 
forward the handles of their oars without any signal from 
the men who give the time to the rowers ' ; but when 
they were already tacking against the Cyprians, and were 
near enough bo be seen, then indeed with a loud shout 
and encouragement to each other, and at the same time 
with impetuous rowing, they commenced the attack. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
SiSQB o? TiBB, — Naval Dspeat of tbi Tybians. 
It happened on that day that Alexander went away to 
his tent, but after a short time returned to his ships, not 
tarrying according to his usual custom. The Tynans 
fell all of a sudden upon the ships lying at their moor- 
ings, finding some entirely empty and others being filled 
with difficulty from the men who happened to be present 
at the very time of the noise and attack. At the first 
onset they at once sank the quinquereme of the king 
Pnytagoras, that of Androcles the Amathusian ' and that 
of Pasicrates the Curian ; ' and they shattered the other 
ships by pushing them ashore. But when Alexander 

' Cf. FUntns {Mereator, iv. 2, 6), horcaiOT Tfrniywn, 

' AmathDB was & town on the south coaet of CjpraB. It is now etlled 
Limasol. Ct. Htrodotiu, t. 104-115 ; Taoitas lAnn., iii. 63) ; Vergil 
{Aemid, z. 61). 

■ Cuinm was kIio a town on tha south coast of Cj'prnB. 
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pvrwiTed the sailing oat of the Tyriaa triremes, he 
ortltfr«d muat of the ships ander his commaiid to be 
mauned and to take position at the month of the harbonr, 
su that the rest of the T^rrian ships might not sail oat. 
He th«u took the qainqaeremea vhich he had and abont 
tiTe of the triremes, which were mooned by him in haste 
befoK the rest were ready, and sailed roand the city 
against the I'yrians who had sailed oat of the harbour. 
The ineu on the wall, perceiving the enemy's attack and 
observing that Alexander himself was in the fleet, began 
to shout to those in their own ships, nrging them to 
return ; but as iheir shouts were not aadible, on account 
of tht) uoise of those who were engaged in the action, 
tbi'V exhorted them to retreat by various kinds of signals. 
At last after a long time, perceiving the impending 
utiai'k of Alexander's deet, they tacked about and began 
to tk'o into iht) harbour; and a few of their ships 
succeeded iu escaping, but Alexander's vessels assaulted 
the givater number, and reuJered some of them unfit for 
HHiHiig ; and a quinquereme s^nd a quadrireme were 
eupLuix^l ab the very luouch of the harbour. But the 
.sliiiighier of the luariues was not great; for when they 
)H.'i'evt>\!d ituit their ship:j were in possession of the 
I'uctuv, ihey swam off without ditEculty into the harbour. 
.\m thu 'l\i'ians could no longer derive any aid from their 
hhipn, tho Maoedouiaiis now brought up their military 
I'ligiues t^< tho wall itself. Those which were brought 
iKMi' ihi> eily along the mole, did no damage worth 
iiieiiLii'iiing ou account of the strength of the wall there. 
Ollii IS bivughb up some of the ships conveying military 
eii'^iiies i>|>|K<sllo the part of the city turned towards 
>iiiliiii. (lilt wlion even there thev met with no success, 
Ali'Xiniiler p.i.i<ii'd ivuud to the wall projecting towards 
Lli» smiih niiid and towards Egypt, and tested the 
blroii^ili I'f iho Works everywhere. Here first a large 
^ yieoo ol' iho Wall was thoniughly shakeUj and a part of 
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it WW eren broken and tlirown down. Then indeed for 
a short time he tried to make an assanlt to the extent of 
throwing a bridge npon the part of the wall where a 
breach had been made. Bat the Tyrians without mach 
difficulty beat the Macedonians back. 



CHAPTER XX'II. 
Siege op Ttlz. 
Taa third day after this, having waited for a calm sea, 
after encouraging the leaders of the regiments for the 
action, he led the ships containing the military engines 
np to the city. In the first place he shook down a lat^ 
piece of the wall; and when the breach appeared to be 
snSBciently wide, be ordered the vessels conveying the 
military engines to retire, and brought np two others, 
nhich carried his bridges, which be intended to throw 
upon the breach in the wall. The shield-bearing guards 
occupied one of these vessels, which he had put under 
the command of Admctas ; and the other was occupied 
by the regiment of Coenns, called the foot Companions. 
Alexander himself, with the shield-bearing guards, in- 
tended to scale the wall where it might be practicable. 
He ordered some of his triremes to sail against both of 
the harbdars, to see if by any means they coald force 
an entrance when tbe Tyrians had turned themselves 
to oppose bim. He also ordered those of his triremes 
which contained tbe missiles to be hurled fi-om engines, 
or which were carrying archers upon deck, to sail right 
round the wall and to put in where it was practicable, 
and to take np position within shooting rauge, until ic 
became impossible to pat in, so that the Tyrians, beiug 
shot at from all quarters, might become distracted, and 
not know whither to torn in their distress. "When 
Alexander's ships drew close to tbe city and the bridges 



^" 



wwn dunwn Cinm cEem upon tbe w«II, ibe shtelJ-besHcg' 
iznanit moimced «!klnuiclT al-jna these op^n tbe wall; for 
cheir -Tapuin, Aiimeinis, pTr)Teii hinueLf bnre on that 

octsuiua. and Alexui'ier accocEpuiied them, both as a 
•.t>arvir^^a-'f p«Kicip»n.i> in the acti'^a iv*lf, and aa a 
wiEDK^i ut briCioaG ui-1 li^kaz^no^ f-sau of raloar per- 
f'lnn^I br ocher*. Th-f tirsG part of the wall that was 
capcup^i waa wbei? Al-exiuiiier bad pi:)eted himBelf ; the 
TTruuu b>:in;r •i^ilj b^acea back !7om it, as soon as the 
)LM.i:tioD:aas f'}uu<i turn fijircing', and at the same time 
a W!iT ut' vacnnott hoc abrupE <>a ^Tery side. Admetus 
wa^i ;be line Co moose the wall ; bat while cheering on 
hiA rueu zu moaan, he was sCmck with a spear and died 
ou the jp.'E. 

Aider hiui, Alexander with the Companions got posses- 
siou of tile walL ^ ; and when some of the lowers and the 
parta of the wall between them were in his hands, 
he advuu<.-ed throui^h the battlements to the royal palace, 
beciiu-itf tile desceat into the city that way seemed the 
etiitie:>t. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
C^nCBK OF Ttbb. 

To ivtiiiii to the fleet, the Phoenicians posted opposite 
thi- liaibour looking towards Egypt, facing which they 
hit)'[H'i».-d to be moored, forcing iheir way and bursting 
ihi' barn asunder, shattered the ships in the harbour, 
atlui'kiiig si>my of them in deep water and driving others 
a->hot'>.<. 'L'ho I'vpriaiis also »ailed into the other harbour 
Uiokiuj; towards Sidou, which had no bar serosa it, and 
ui^.ili;» s[.t.vdy i-apiiire of the city on that side. The 
iiiaiii l.i'dy of iho Tyviaiis deserted the wall when they 

ImIu/nk (vvti. l.'i) Mjit, ttiat alter Admetas wfti killeJ, Aleiauder 
> Ua uuu iruiu tlw aukult that night, but reneoed it neit d»j. 
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I S4 Th» Asnabtaia of AJtxeandgr. 

b«n^9oid.^ AJezBcdortfaen offerad aacrilice Co Senicles, 
and condncted a proceoaan in faonaiir of Ghati deity wiGk 
all hia aoldiera fuUy armed. The ^pa aJao bwk pAit 
in this religioDB proceanoa in bimonr at' Heracles. He 
iBoreorer be)d a gymnaaCic conteac in che Cemple, and 
celebrated a torch race. The military engine, aliM, wich 
which the wall had been batn^red down, was brangfac 
into the temple and dedicated as a thank-<}&rtii^ ; and 
the Tyrian ship aacred to Heracles, which hod been cap- 
tared in the DaTol attack, was likewise JedicaEed co the 
god. An inscription wa» pluced on it, either composed 
by Alexander himself or by some one eliw ; faan ua it is 
not worthy of recoUectdoa, I have ncH deemed it worth 
while tu describe it. Thas then wad Tyre captnrred in 
Ehe month Hecatombaion, when Anicetme wae archon aC 
Athens.^ 



CHAPTER 33T. 

The Offbbs op Dabhts Rejectbd. — BAna, Gutbesqe o? 
Gaza, RBFOSKa to Sobxtc. 

Whilb Alexander was sdll occapied by the siege of 
I'yre, itmbassadors came to him from Darios, aonoonciiu; 
that he would give him ten thousand talents ^ in exchange 
for hia mother, wife, and children ; that all the territory 
west of the river Enphiatea, as far as the Grecian Sea, 
should be Alexander's ; and proposing that he should 
marry the daughter of Danos, and become his Mend and 
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' Diodunu liTU. I)>| tuiil Caniui iIt. 10) state thmt ilMO Tjriuis wha 
had ^wjupvii tiw laanacn mre baDued un Cfw nu-iiiDn bj Aiex&oiiac'i 

' The ■;uJ of Jolj anJ bepaning it Aagaat b,c. 332. Di'idana iiTiL 
that Ihu iiega luted ae-ma numtbe. Set »lso Cmrtitu (ir. M) 
Ptntmrub |^'/> "/ ALfjimUr. i\]. We dnil from Strabo (xri. 3) Climt 
I bv»uii: u dauruhing eity. 



BoH*, Gi/ver»at tf Gaza, Seftme* ta Smhmii, I&5 

sUy.^ Wlien tbese proposxls wnv &nnonn«xi in » 
conference of die Compuiions, PArmenio is said to hav? 
told Alexander, tliat if be were Alexander be shocld be 
delighted to put an end to the war on these terms, and 
incnr no farther bazaid of soocess. Ale.i»Dder is said to 
have replied. So woald be also do, if he were Parmenio, 
bnt as he was Alexander he replied to Danns as he did. 
For be said that be was neither in want of monov from 
Darius, nor wonld he receive a part of his torritorj' 
instead of the whole; for that all his monev and territorr 
were his ; and that if he wished to marrr the danghtor of 
Darias, he would many her, ereu though Darius refused 
her to him. He commanded Darius to come to him if 
he wished to experience any generous treatment from 
him. When Darius heard this answer, he dosi>aired of 
coming to terms wi[h Alexander, and began to make 
fresh preparations for war. 

Alexander now resolved to make an expedition into 
Egypt. All the other parts of what was called Palestine 
Syria ' had already yielded to him ; but a certain eunuch, 
named Batis, who was iu possession of the city of Gaza, 
paid no heed to him ; but procuring Arabian mercenaries, 
and having been long employed in layiug up sufficient 
food for a long siege, be resolved not to admit Alexander 
into the city, feeling confident that the place could never 
be taken by storm. 

' Diodorui (iTU. 54) puts the amTal ol this embuay After Alexuiitpi'* 
conqneat of Egypt. Cariitu {iv. 31) s*;s that the uuno of tliu itBiiijIitw 
whom Dariaa offered to Alexsader vu Ststira. 

* The term Faleatine ia deiiTed from Pflahrth, the name Riven in 
Hebrsw to the oout diatriot in the sonth-wcst of Paleatine, tlie iiihabi- 
tanti of vhioh were called Piliihtim, or PhilLstinea. As tliia troot of 
eonntrf lay directl; between Phoeoicia and Egfpt, it became known to 
the Greeks sooner than the rest or the Holy Land, and they oalled it 
Syria Paiaestine. The name was gradn&Uy extended until it became the 
nsnal one for all the Holy Land amoug Greek and Latin writers. An 
intateating aoooout of Alexander's visit to Jenisatem and his dealings 
with the Jews is fotmd in Joaephus [Antiiuitiei, li. 8). 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Suae OP Gaza. 
Gaza ia about twenty atades from the aea ; ' tbe approach 
to it ia aandy and over heavy soil, and the sea near the 
city everywhere shallow. The city of Gaza * was large, 
and had been bnilt apon a lofty moand, around which a 
strong wall had been carried. It is the last city the 
traveller meets with going from Phoenicia to Egypt, 
being situated on the edge of the deaert. When Alexan- 
der arrived near the city, on the first day he encamped 
at the spot where the wall seemed to him moat easy to 
assail, and ordered bis military engines to be constructed. 
Bat the engineers expressed the opinion that it was not 
possible to capture the wall by force, on account of the 
height of the mound. However, the more impracticable 
it seemed to be, the more resolutely Alexander deter- 
mined that it must be captured. For he said that the 
action would strike the enemy with great alarm from its 
being contrary to their expectation ; whereas bis failure 
to capture the place would redound to his disgrace when 
mentioned either to the Greeks or to Darius. He there- 
fore resolved to construct a mound right round the city, 
so as to be able to bring his military engines up to the 
walls from the artificial mound which had been raised to 
the same level with them. The mound was constructed 
especially over against the southern wall of tbe city, 
where it appeared easiest to make an assault, ^hen ha 



' Newlj two milea and a half. SIrabo (ivi. 2) bbjb thai the city wm 
i>n1; BSTec atades from the eea. 

' Giztt IB the Oreek tonn of the Hebrew name Attah (fortress). Its 
position oD the border of Egjpt and Palestine has given it importance 
from the earheet timee. It wae ooe of the five cities of the Pbilistines ; 
and retained its own king till a late period, aa we learn from Zechariah 
ii. 6. It was the scene of a battle between Richard I. and the Saracens. 
It i* now called Uuzzeh, witli a population of 15,000. 
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thought that the moand had been raised to the proper 
level with the walls, the Macedonians placed their military 
engines apon it, and bronght them close to the wall of 
Gaza, At this time while Alexander was offering sacri- 
fice, and, crowned with a garland, was aboat to com- 
mence the first sacred rite according to castom, a certain 
camiTOrotis bird, flying over the altar, let a atone which 
it was carrying with its claws fall npon his head. Alex- 
ander asked Ariatauder, the soothsayer,' what this omen 
meant. He replied : " O king, thou wilt indeed capture 
the city, bat then must take care of thyself on this day." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
Caftdbb op Gaza. 
Whin Alexander heard this, he kept himself for a time 
near the military engines, out of the reach of missiles. 
But when a vigorous sortie was made from the city, and 
the Arabs were carrying torches to set fire to the military 
engines, and from their commanding position above 
hurling missiles at the Macedonians, who were defending 
themselves from lower ground, were driving them down 
from the mound which they had made, then Alexander 
either wilfully disobeyed the soothsayer, or forgot the 
prophecy from excitement in the heat of action. Taking 
the shield-bearing guards, he hastened to the rescue 
where the Macedonians were especially hard pressed, and 
prevented them from being driven down from the mound 
in disgraceful flight. But he was himself wounded 
by a bolt from a catapult, right through the shield and 
breastplate into the shoulder. When he perceived that 
Aristander had spoken the truth about the wound, he 

' Comptn ATTian, i. 11 and 25; ii. 18. PlQtarch(JIex., 25) ■ava thmt 
the bird waa entangled and caught among the nets and oords. See also 
Cvrtim, if. 36. 
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rejoiced, becarose he thoaght he should also capture the 
city by the aid of the eoothsayer. And yet indeed he 
was not easily cured of the wound. In the meantime the 
military engines with which he had captured Tyre arrived, 
baring been sent for by sea ; and he ordered the mound 
to be constructed qnite round the city on all sides, two 
stades^in breadth and 250 feet in height. When his 
engines had been prepared, and brought op along the 
mound, tbey shook down a large extent of wall ; and 
rainea being dug in variooa places, and the earth being 
drawn out by stealth, the wall fell down in many parts, 
subsiding into the emptied space.' The Macedonians 
then commanded a large extent of ground with their 
missiles, driving back the men who were defending the 
city, from the towers. Nevertheless, the men of the city 
sustained three assaults, though many of their number 
were killed or wounded; but at the fourth attack, 
Alexander led up the phalanx of the Macedonians from 
all sides, threw down the part of the wall which was 
undermined, and shook down another large portion of it 
by battering it with his engines, so that be rendered the 
assault an easy matter through the breaches with his 
scaling ladders. Accordingly the ladders were brought 
up to the wall j and then there arose a great emulation 
among those of the Macedonians who laid any claim to 
valour, to see who should be the first to scale the wall. 
The first to do so was Neoptolemus, one of the Com- 
panions, of the family of the Aeacidae; and after him 
mounted one rank after another with their officers. 
When once some of the Macedonians got within the wall, 
they split open in succession the gates which each party 
happened to light upon, and thus admitted the whole 
army into the city. But though their city was now in 

■ A Btidinm equalled G06) feet. 

> C{. Thucj/diiUt, ii. 76 (description of the liege of Platasae). 
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tlie liaads of tlie enemy, tbe Gazaeaos Devertheless stood 
together and foaght ; ao that they were all shun fighting 
there, as each man had been stationed. Alexander sold 
their wives and children into slavery ; and having peopled 
the city again from the neighboaring settlers, he made 
use of it aa a fortified post for the war.' 

' DiodTToM (iTii. 48) sajf tb»t the aiege of Gaz& lasted two montha. 
Polybim (ivi. 40) speaka of the resolntion and valour ol the Gai>e*oi. 
We team from Curliut (iv. 28) and from Dionyriut of HalicarDBSsiis (De 
Conporiliotu: Verborum, pp. 123-125) that Alexander treated the brave 
Batis vith horrible cruelty. Ue ordered hia (eet to be bored and brazeti 
rings to be pat throngb them, after which the naked body was tied to the 
bask of a chariot which was driven b; Alexander himself ronnd the city, 
in imitation of the treatment of Hector by Achilles at Troy. Ct, Arrian, 
vii. 14. DionysiaB qaoles from Hegeeiaa of Magnesia, who wrote a 
history of Alexander, not now extant. Cnrtiiis gays that nearly 10,000 
of the Persians and Arabs were slain at (iaza. Strabo (ivi. 2) says that 
in his time (i.t. in the reiitn ol Angtutns) the eitj still remained desolate, 
as it was left by Alexander. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Conquest of Egypt. — Foundation op Alexandria. 

Alexander now led an expedition into Egypt, whither he 
had set out at first (from Tyre) ; and marching from Gaza, 
on the seventh day he arrived at Pelusium ' in Egypt. 
His fleet had also set sail from Phoenicia to Egypt; 
and he found the ships already moored at Pelusium.^ 
When Mazaces the Persian, whom Darius had appointed 
viceroy of Egypt,^ ascertained how the battle at Issus 
had resulted, that Darius had fled in disgraceful flighty 
and that Phoenicia, Syria, and most of Arabia were 
already in Alexander's possession, as he had no Persian 
force with which he could oSer resistance, he admitted 
Alexander into the cities and the country in a friendly 

^ Pelusiam is identical with the Hebrew Sin (a marsh) the most 
easterly city of Egypt, which is called in Ezekiel zxx. 15, the ttrength of 
Egypt^ because it was the key to that country from its frontier position. 
Cf. Herodotus, iii. 5. Strabo (xvii. 1) says it was situated near marshes. 
It stood east of the Pelusiao branch of the Nile, about 2| miles from the 
sea. This month of the river was choked up with sand as early as the 
first century of the Christian era (Luoati, viii. 465). Sennacherib advanced 
as far as this city, and here Cambyses defeated the Egyptians, b.c. 525. 
Iphicrates the Athenian advanced to Pelusium with the satrap Phama- 
bazus, B.C. 373. Cf. Vergil ( Georgic, i. 228) ; Martial, xiii. 9 ; Silius, iii. 375. 

' Curtius (iv. 22) says that this fleet was under the command of 
Hephaestion. 

3 His predecessor, Sabaces, was slain at Issus. See Arrian, ii. 11 
supra. 
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way.i Alexander introduced a garrison into Pelusinm, 
and ordering^ the men in the ships to sail np the river as 
far as the city of Memphis,* he went in person towards 
Heliopolia,' having the river Nile ' on his right He 
reached that city through the desert, after getting 
possession of all the places on the march tltroagh the 
voluntary surrender of the inhabitants. Thence he 

' CuTtiat (iv. 20) »i.ja that Mazaoea snirendered to AJeiander treoBore 
to the amount of BOO talenCa. nearly £200,000. 

' Momphit, the oapitnl of Esypt, is oalled in the Hebrew Bible, Noph. 
In Hosea in. 6 it is called iSoph. The BQ^ptian name was Minoph. of 
which both Moph and Noph are contraotions. The name signiQes place 
0/ Flah, the Egyptian name for Vulcan. Memphis stood on the went 
bank ol the Nile, and is Baid by Herodolui (iL 99) to have been fonnded 
by Itfenes. It had a ciromnterence of fifteen milea. Its numeroaa temples 
were famotu and are mentioned in the poems of Martial, Ovid, and 
TibuUna. It never recovered the devastation committed by Cambyses, 
who was eissperSited by its resistance. The rise of Alexandiia as the 
eapital under the Ptolemies, hastened the decline of Memphis. At 
Qizeh, near Memphis, are the three great pyramids, being of the height 
respectively of 400, U6, and 203 feet. Not tar off are six smaUer ones. 
Near the second pyramid is the Sphinx, cat oat of the solid rock, which 
was probably an object ol worship. CL Apollodorai, ii. 4. 

* Heliopolis is known in Hebrew as On, which is an Egyptian word 
meaning ^tin. It is mentioned in Gan. ili. 4G, GO ; ilvi. 20. In Ezek. 
KX. 17, it is oalled Aven, nhich is the same word in Hebrew as On, with 
■ variation ol the vowels. Id Jer. xliii. 13 it is called Beith-Shentrth, 
which in Hebrew mesas Hoiue of the Sun, a tranalation of the Egyptian 
name. The Greeks called it Heliopolis. City of the Sun. The great 
temple ot the Sun and its priesthood are described by Herodotus and 
Strabo. There are still remaining a beantiful obelisk of red granite 
nearly 70 feet high, and the brick wall of the temple 3,750 feet long by 
3,370 feet broad. Cf. JpoHodonu, ii. i. 

* The word Nile never ooanrs in the Hebrew Bible; bat that river is 
called YtOT (river). In Amos viii. 8 it is called Ytor Mitiraitn, the river 
of Egypt ; but it is usually called simply Year, the river. In Isa. iziii. 3 
the corn of Egypt is called tlu harvat of Year, or the Nile. In like 
manner Avon, Oaagea, Shine, mean rirtr. The Greek name Neiloi, or 
Nile, means a bid with a ttream, and was originally applied to the land 
of Egypt, as the valley of the Nile. It rises iu the hike Victoria Nyanza, 
and ban a course of 3,300 miles. Id Isa. ixiii. 3 and Jer. ii. 18 the Nile 
is called SkUhor (torbid). In Homer (Ody., iv. 177, eto.) the river is 
called Egypt as well aa the oonntry. Cf. Anmianat, ziii. 16. 
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crossed the stream And came to Memphis; where he 
offered sacrifice to Apis ^ and the other gods^ and cele- 
brated a gymnastic and musical contest^ the most dis- 
tinguished artists in these matters coming to him from 
Greece. From Memphis he sailed down the river to- 
wards the sea, embarking the shield-bearing guards, 
the archers, the Agrianians, and of the cavalry the royal 
squadron of the Companions. Coming to Canobus,^ he 
sailed round the Marian lake,^ and disembarked where 
now is situated the city of Alexandria, which takes its 
name from him. The position seemed to him a very fine 
one in which to found a city, and he foresaw that it 
would become a prosperous one.* Therefore he was 
seized by an ardent desire to undertake the enterprise, 
and himself marked out the boundaries of the city, point- 
ing out the place where the agora was to be constructed, 
where the temples were to be built, stating how many 
there were to be, and to what' Grecian gods they were to 
be dedicated, and specially marking a spot for a temple 
to the Egyptian Isis.^ He also pointed out where the 
wall was to be carried round it. In regard to these 
matters he offered sacrifice, and the victims appeai*ed 
favourable. 

CHAPTER II. 

Foundation op Alexandria. — Events in the Aegean. 

The following story is told, which seems to me not un- 

1 The Bull of Memphis, sacred to Ftahf the god of fire. See Herodotus^ 
iii. 27, 28 ; Straho, xvii. 1 ; AmmianiiM^ xxii. 14 ; Ovid {MeU^ iz. 690). 

^ Now Ahonkir, about 13 miles north-east of Alexandria, near the 
westernmost month of the Nile. Cf. Aeschylus (Supp,, 311 ; Prom,, 846) ; 
StrabOt xvii. 1, 17 ; Tacitus (Jim., ii. 60). 

^ Usually called Lake Mareotis, now Maridt. Cf. Vergil (XreorgiCt ii. 91). 

* We learn, from Curtiiu (iv. 33), that Alexander at first resolved to 
build the city on the island of Pharos, but finding it too small, built 
it on the mainland. 

' A goddess representing the moon, and wife of Osiris the sun-god. 
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worthy of belief^ : — that Alexander himself wished to 
leave behind for the bailders the marks for the boand- 
aries of the fortification, but that there was nothing at 
hand with which to make a furrow in the ground. One 
of the builders ^ hit upon the plan of collecting in vessels 
the barley which the soldiers were carrying, and throw- 
ing it upon the ground where the king led the way ; 
and thus the circle of the fortification which he was 
making ^ for the cifcy was completely marked out. The 
soothsayers, and especially Aristander the Telmissian^ 
who was said already to have given many other true 
predictions, pondering this, told Alexander that the city 
would become prosperous in every respect, but especially 
in regard to the fruits of the earth. 

At this time Hegelochus * sailed to Egypt and informed 
Alexander that the Tenedians had revolted from the 
Persians and attached themselves to him ; because they 
had gone over to the Persians against their own wish. 
He also said that the democracy of Chios were intro- 
ducing Alexander's adherents in spite of those who held 
the city, being established in it by Autophradates and. 
Phamabazus. The latter commander had been caught 
there and kept as a prisoner, as was also the despot 
Aristonicus, a Methymnaean,^ who sailed into the har- 
bour of Chios with five piratical vessels, fitted with one 
and a half banks of oars, not knowing that the harbour 
was in the hands of Alexander's adherents, but being 
misled by those who kept the bars of the harbour, because 
forsooth the fleet of Pharnabazus was moored in it. All 

> Ot Strabo (xvii. 1) ; Plutarch {Alex. , 26) ; Diodorm (xvu. 62) ; Curtiut 
(^v. 33) ; Ammia/nus (xxii. 16). 

^ We find from Valeritu Maximm (i 4) and Ammiantu, I.e., that his 
name was Dinoorates. 

' Krtiger substitutes 6rev6ec for iwoLei, comparing iv. 1, 3, and 4, 1 infra. 

* See AtriaUj ii. 2 supra. 

^ Metbymna was, next to Mitylene, the most important city in 
Lesbos. 
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the pirates were there massacred by the Chians ; and 
Hegelochus brought to Alexander as prisoners Aristo- 
nicus^ Apollonides the Chian^ Phisinus^ Megareus, and 
all the others who had taken part in the revolt of Chios 
to the Persians^ and who at that time were holding the 
government of the island by force. He also announced 
that he had deprived Chares^ of the possession of 
Mitylene^ that he had brought over the other cities in 
Lesbos by a voluntary agreement, and that he had sent 
Amghoterus to Cos with sixty ships, for the Coans them- 
selves invited him to their island. He said that he him- 
self had sailed to Cos and found it already in the hands 
of Amphoterus. Hegelochus brought all the prisoners 
with him except Phamabazus, who had eluded his guards 
at Cos and got away by stealth. Alexander sent the 
despots who had been brought from the cities back to 
their fellow-citizens, to be treated as they pleased ; but 
Apollonides and his Chian partisans he sent under a 
strict guard to Elephantine, an Egyptian city.^ 



CHAPTER III. 

Alexander Visits the Temple of Ammon. 

After these transactions, Alexander was seized by an 
ardent desire to visit Ammon ' in Libya, partly in order 

^ Chares was an Athenian who had been one of the generals at the 
fatal battle of Ghaeronea. Curtius (iv. 24) says that he consented to 
evacuate Mitylene with his force of 2,000 men on condition of a free 
departure. 

' On an island in the Nile, of the same name, opposite Syene. It 
served as the southern frontier garrison station. 

* The temple of Jupiter Ammon was in the oasis of Siwah, to the 
west of Egypt. Its ruins were discovered by Browne in 1792. This 
oasis is about 6 miles long and 3 broad. The people called Libyans 
occupied the whole of North Africa excluding Egypt. In Hebrew they 
are called Lubim (sunburnt). See 2 Chron. xiL 3 ; zvi. 8 ; Dan. u. 43 ; 
Nah. iu. 9. Cf. Herodotus, ii. 82 ; iv. 168-199. 
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to consalt the god, because the oracle of Ammon was 
said to be exact in its information, and Perseus and 
Heracles were said to have consulted it, the former when 
he was despatched by Polydectes ^ against the Gorgons, 
aild the latter, when he visited Antaeus ' in Libya and 
Busiris ^ in Egypt. Alexander was also partly urged by 
a desire of emulating Perseus and Heracles, from both 
of whom he traced his descent.^ He also deduced his 
pedigree from Ammon, just as the legends traced that of 
Heracles and Perseus to Z^us. Accordingly he i|iade 
the expedition to Ammon with the design of learning his 
own origin more certainly, or at least that he might be 
able to say that he had learned it. According to Aris- 
tobnlus, he advanced along the sea-shore to Faraetonium 
through a country which was a desert, but not destitute 
of water, a distance of about 1,600 stades.^ Thence he 
turned into the interior, where the oracle of Ammon was 
located. The route is desert, and most of it is sand and 
destitute of water. But there was a copious supply of 
rain for Alexander, a thing which was attributed to the 
influence of the deity ; as was also the following occur- 
rence. Whenever a south wind blows in that district, it 
heaps up the sand upon the route far and wide, rendering 
the tracks of the road invisible, so that it is impossible to 
discover where one ought to direct one's course in the sand, 
just as if one were at sea; for there are no landmarks 
along the road, neither mountain anywhere, nor tree, 
nor permanent hill standing erect, by which travellers 
might be able to form a conjecture of tiie right course, as 



^ King of the island Seriphus. Of. Herodotut, ii 91. 
' The gigantio eon of Poseidon and Ge. 

* King of Egypt, who was said to have saorifioed all foreigners that 
▼isited the land. 

* Persena was the grandfather of Alemena, the mother of Heronles. 

* Ahont 183 miles. Thia city lay at the extreme west of Egypt, in 
Ifannanca. 
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Huilors Jo by the stars.' Conseqaently, Alexander's 
army lodl the way, and ereo the guides were ia doubt 
iibuut the course to take. Ptolemy, son of LaguB,.says 
thai two surpunts went in front of the army, uttering a 
vuicu, uud Aluxandar ordered the guides to follow them, 
trustiug in the diviue portent. He says too that they 
ithuvvud the way to the oracle and back agaia. But 
Arintuliulus, whoso account is generally admitted as cor- 
riH:i, ^ayd that two raveus dew iu Trout of the army, and 
ihiit thu^o acted as Alvxauder's guides. I am able to 
us.'iurl. with coulideuue that some divine assistance was 
ittt'iirduil him, for probability also coincides with the 
aii]i)iu>3itioii ; but the discrepancies in the details of the 
viiriDiia iiairutivos have deprived the story of certainty.^ 

< " till loiuu iUii4tii<iii uuwiuil tha I'litiiueen had erMt^d m line ot 
iiik'r.i.ii'li {-.'ix-i In tiiii-le uii. but ^wt thoy ceased the deBCrt was abso- 
lulil.i (Iu. Iiliiin. Oui tiuiJva wrru th« slBiM — HmI tbs uieht been ovenast 
ill.' Miiiii'ii-i.' n.'ulkt lu\t; Xkvix iiuiiviuibl»— aud w« were steered b; a 
uu'.i! >'!li.ti. l.it'Uiviiiuit liit»at>u. tkho bad duubtleM stuiJiedoQ preiioas 
i>i^lii3 ill.' ii'Uiioii mI ihvnu vi:!i':>LiaI bvocout^ to tha course oE Our marub. 
lli.i >.i'iiif>- .>j ibu liuu viiLi the puiut u[ direclioD ; therefore he rode 
b.l.w.ii tUo .'.iiliv iNttLttlivui* |76tb and TVth) of tfa« Highland Brigade, 
t'li i<i iiil,k ill till' ivui»- u( ihu iii^ht, alter Jul; aai.'ertaimiig wliat ilaik 
ii„.,u 1 uii-> 'i.ldu'ai'iu^, I iv|>iviwuttHl tu biiu that his pftrticular star 
ti,n- tluuituil v>\vi ; but liu :Jwit;d rsptied that he had another in Tiew, a 
n.^iii.l .-.uiii^t.i Ilia U>«, wbiob be showed oie, and that ha was convinced 
Ui< ti.1 1 u.-l dc\ i.iU'd ill Ihv luikiit Iruiu the proper direutton. And he wa;) 
viKbl, bis ^..iiilaiii'i.- vioa iiiarvcUouuly i.'>>rrMl ; fur his reward, poor fellow, 
till M^i-* "I'-'l ilnwu iu tbi) uuKiilt, mortally wounded. Hera wa were 
4 liilt, but tui lliii ^tikrti, iu a rugtou when; uo token existed on the enr- 
Irfi'i li>' ultii'li til iu:uk tbu iviUM — ouy luore than on the ocean without 
II i'i'Ui|>ii~.< :iiid tbi' lUslaiico tu Ui traversed was many mileB."~'Sir 
iMnii'l )ltiii>U'\ ; '' TLo SvLVud l>iviAion at Tel-el-Eebir," Sintttenth 
I ■■■ii.i-y, I'li-iHiWr. l3«-2. 

; s; .,'„. ^viii. 1) 4ii,jii.'< Iroui Calliatbeues, whose work on Alexander 
I \...\ II. ,1^1.' .' A lib .\tiiitol>iiIiiii abuut the two ravens. Callisthenea 
. ;i . ■ i.,.'l..l I'.i l'luiiii.-!i \.l.',i.. aii lu regard 10 this piudigj. Curliut 
^'l^ III) •.\\. I1..U ilitti- tivn: HtcraJ ntctnt; and Dioiiorut (xvii. 49) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Oasis of Ammon. 

Thk place where the temple of Ainmon is located is 
entirely surrounded by a desert of far-stretching sand, 
which is destitute of water. The fertile spot in the midst 
of this desert, is not extensive ; for where it stretches into 
its greater expanse, it is only about forty stades broad.^ 
It is full of cultivated trees, olives and palms ; and it is 
the only place in those parts which is refreshed with dew. 
A spring also rises from it, quite unlike all the other 
springs which issue from the earth.* For at mid-day the 
water is cold to the taste, and still more so to the touch, 
as cold as cold can be. But when the sun has sunk into 
the west, it gets warmer, and from the evening it keeps 
on growing warmer until midnight, when it reaches the 
warmest point. After midnight it goes on getting 
gradually colder : at day-break it is already cold ; but at 
midday it reaches the coldest point. Every day it under- 
goes these alternate changes in regular succession. In this 
place also natural salt is procured by digging, and certain 
of the priests of Ammon convey quantities of it into 
Egypt. For whenever they set out for Egypt they put 
it into little boxes plaited out of palm, and carry it as 
a present to the king, or some other great man. The 
grains of this salt are large, some of them being even 
longer than three fingers^ breadth ; and it is clear like 
crystal.' The Egyptians and others who are respectful 
to the deity, use this salt in their sacrifices, as it is 

' Nearly five miles. Of. Lucan^ iz. 511-543. 

' This Fountain of the Sun, as it is called, is 30 paces long and 20 
broad ; 6 fathoms deep, with babbles constantly rising from the surface. 
Cf. HerodoUu, iv. 181 ; Lucretiut, vi. 849-878 ; Ptolemy, iv. 6, 87. 

' This is what we call sal ammoniac, known to chemists as hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia. The dactyloM was the smallest Greek measure 
of length, about /, of an inch. 
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clearer tlian that which is prooared from the sea. Alex- 
aader then was struck with wonder at the place, and 
consulted the oracle of the god. Having heard what 
was agreeable to his wishes, as he himself said, he set 
ont on the joamey back to Egypt by the same rente, 
according to the statement of Aristobnlus ; bnt accord- 
ing to that of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, he took another 
road, leading straight to Memphis.' 



CHAPTER V. 

SXTTLIIIEHT OF THK ApVAIKS Of EOTFT. 

At Memphis, many embaaslea from Greece reached bim ; 
and he sent away no one disappointed by the rejection 
of his suit. From Antipater also arrived an army of 400 
Grecian mercenaries under the command of Menidas, 
son of Hegesander : likewise from Thrace 500 cavalry, 
under the direction of Asclepiodorus, son of Euuious. 
Here he ofFered sacriSce to Zona the King, led his soldiers 
fully armed in solemn processioii, and celebrated a gym- 
Dastic and musical contest. He then settled the affairs 
of Egypt, by appointing two Egyptians, Doloaspis and 
Petisis, governors of the country, dividing between them 
the whole land ; but as Petisis declined his province, 
Doloaspis received the whole. He appointed two of the 
Companions to be commandants of garrisons : Pantaleon 
the Pydnaean in Memphis, and Polemo, son of Megacles, 
a Pellaean, in Pelusium. He also gave the command of 
the Grecian auxiliaries to Lycidas, an Aetolian, and ap- 

< We leftm tiom Strabo (ivii. 1), on the aathoritj of CalliBtheaea, that 
the declaration of the oracle of Ammon naa confirmed bj those of Apollo 
at Branchidae near Miletoe, uid of Athena at Erythrte in Ionia. 
Plntarcb (Jl«x., 28) and/mon (vii. 29) assert that Alexander set afloat 
the declaration that he was the son of Zetu to overawe the toielgnen 
over whom he waa eitending his rnle. 
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pointed Engnostos, boh of XenopliaDtes, one of tlie Com- 
paniona, to be secretary over tbe same troops. As their 
orerseera he placed Aeschylus and Bphippus the Chalci- 
dean. The government of the neighbouring conntry of 
Libya he granted to Apollonius, son of Channus; and 
the part of Arabia near Herodpolis ' he pat nnder 
Cleomenes, a man of Nancratis.* This last wae ordered 
to allow .the governors to rule their reapectire districts 
according to the ancient custom ; but to collect from 
them the tribute due to him. The native governors were 
also ordered to pay it to Cleomenea. He appointed 
Feuceatas, son of Macartatns, and Balacrus, aon of 
Amyntaa, generals of the army which he left behind in 
Egypt ; and he placed Polemo, sod of Therameues, over 
the fleet as admiral. He made Leonnatus, son of Anteas, 
one of his body-guards instead of Arrhybaa, who had 
died of disease. Antiochns, the commander of the 
archers, also died ; and in his stead Ombrion the Cretan 
was appointed. When Balacrus was left behind in 
Egypt, tbe allied Grecian infantry, which had been under 
his command,' was put ander that of Oalanns. Alexander 
was said to have divided the government of Egypt 
among so many men, because he was surprised at the 
natural strength of the country, and he thought it unsafe 
to entrust the rnle of the whole to a single person. The 
Bomans also seem to me to have learned a lesson from 
him, and therefore keep Egypt under strong guard ; for 
they do not send any of the senators thither as procoustd 
for the same reason, but only men who have the rank 
among them of Equites (Knights).' 

' Ewftld ADd othsra think (bat HeroiSpolis was identical with the 
BsaniBeE ol the Bible. BaaniBea, or BameBes, ia a Coptic word meaiiiiig 
"the eon oi the aim." 

* A eit7 fonnded bj the UUesiaDB on the CaQopio bnnoh of the Nile. It 
remained a poiel; Greek oitf , being the onlj place where Greeks were 
allowed to eattle and trade in Egnit. Ct. Herodotiu, ii. 97, 186, 178, 170. 

> Cf. Taeilos (HUloriM, i. 11). 



^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
March into Stbia. — Alexakdbb's Kindness to Habpalus 

AND his other EARLY ADHERENTS. 

As soon as spring began to appear, lie went firom Mem- 
phis to Phoenicia, bridging the stream of the Nile near 
Memphis, as well as the canals issuing from it. When 
he arrived at Tyre, he found his fleet already there.^ In 
this city he again offered sacrifice to Heracles, and cele- 
brated both a gymnastic and musical contest. While 
there, the state vessel called the Paralus came to him 
from Athens, bringing Diophantns and Achillens as 
envoys to him ; and all the crew of the Paralus were 
joined with them in the embassy.' These men obtained' 
all the requests which they w§re despatched to make, 
and the king gave up to the Athenians all their fellow- 
citizens who had been captured at the Granicus.' Being 
informed that revolutionary plans had been carried out 
in the Peloponnese, he sent Amphoterus thither to assist 
those of the Peloponnesians who were firm in their sup- 
port of his war against Persia, and were not under the 
control of the Lacedaemonians. He also commanded the 
Phoenicians and Cyprians to despatch to the Peloponnese 
100 other ships in addition to those which he was sending 
with Amphoterus. He now started up into the interior 

' We learn, from Curtiui (iv. S4), that Alexander went to Samaria to 
chastise the inhabitants, who had burnt his deputy, Andromachns, to 
death. 

' From early times the Athenians kept two saered Teasels for state 
purposes, the one called the Parahu and the other Salaminia, In the 
earliest times the former was used for coasting purposes, and the latter 
for the journey to Salamis. Hence their respective names. See Dr. 
Smith's Diet, of Antiquities. Aeschines, in his oration against Otesiphon 
(p. 650), asserts that he was informed by the seamen of the PatxtUu that 
Demosthenes on this occasion sent a letter to Alexander soliciting pardon 
and favour. 

* Cf. Aelian, Varia Hiitoria, i. 25 ; Curtius, iv. 34. 
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towards Tbapsacns and the river Euphrates, after placing 
Coeranus, a Beroean ^ over the levy of tribute in Phoenicia, 
and Philoxenus to collect it in Asia aa far as the Taurus. 
In the place of these men he entrusted the custody of 
the money which he had with him to Earpalas, son of 
Macbatas, who had just returned from exile. For this 
maa at first had been banished, while Philip was still 
king, because he was an adherent of Alexander; as also 
was Ptolemy, son of Lagna, for the sarae reason ; likewise 
Nearchus, son of Androtimos, Erigyius, son of Laricbus, 
and his brother Laomedon. For Alexander fell under 
Philip's suspicion when the latter married Enrydice ' and 
treated Alexander's mother Olympias with dishonour. 
. But after Philip's death those who had been banished 
on Alexander's account retnmed from exile and were 
received into faTour. He made Ptolemy one of his con- 
fidential body-guards; he placed Harpalus over the 
money, becaase his bodily strength was unequal to the 
fatigues of war. Erigyius was made commander of the 
allied Grecian cavalry ; and bis brother Laomedon, be- 
caase be could speak both the Greek and Persian lan- 
guages and could read Persian writings, was put in charge 
of the foreign prisoners. Nearchns also was appointed 
viceroy of Lycia and of the land adjacent to it aa far as 
mount Taurus. But shortly before the battle which was 
fought at Issue, Harpalus fell under the influence of 
Tauriscaa, an evil man, and fled in his company. The 

' Beroea was a cdty of Haeedonia, on the Astraeaa, a tribntu? of the 
HaliaomoD, about 20 mileB from the sea. 

' Other histotiaiu call tbij qneen Cleopatra. She wu the daoghtei 
ot a Maoedoniaa named Attains. Flatarch {Aloe., 9 and 10) sayi that 
■he wa« craell; pnt to death by OlrmpiaB dnring Alexander's sbseiiee. 
Jiutin (ii. 7 ; li. 2} tUtes that 01;mpiaa first slew her daoghter on her 
mother's bosom and then had Cleopatra hanged ; while Aieionder pat 
to death Caranns, the inlant son ot Philip and Cleopatra. Pamania* 
(viii. 7) a»j» that Olympias oanied Cleopatra and her infant son to be 
roasted on a brazen TSssel. Ct. Aelian {Varia HUtoria, xiii. 36). 
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latter started off to Alexander the Epirote^ in Italy, 
where he soon after died. Bat Harpalos fonnd a refnge 
in Megaris, whence however Alexander persuaded him 
to retarn, giving him a pledge that he shoald be none 
the worse on account of his desertion. When he came 
back, he not only received no punishment, but was 
even reinstated in the office of treasurer. Menander, 
one of the Companions, was sent away into Lydia as 
viceroy; and Clearchus was put in command of the 
Grecian auxiliaries who had been under Menander. 
Asclepiodorus, son of Eunicus, was also appointed viceroy 
of Syria instead of Arimmas, because the latter seemed 
to have been remiss in collecting the supplies which he 
had been ordered to collect for the army which the king 
was about to lead into the interior. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Passage of thb Euphrates and Tiqbis. 

Alexander arrived at Thapsacus in the month Hecatom- 
baion,'. in the archonship of Aristophanes at Athens ; and 
he found that two bridges of boats had been constructed 
over the stream. But Mazaeus, to whom Darius had 
committed the duty of guarding the river, with about 
3,000 cavalry, 2,000 of which were Grecian mercenaries, 
was up to that time keeping guard there at the river. 
For this reason the Macedonians had not constructed the 
complete bridge as far as the opposite bank, being afraid 
that Mazaeus might make an assault upon the bridge 
where it ended. But when he heard that Alexander 
was approaching, he went off in flight with all his army. 

^ This king was brother of Alexander's mother Oljmpias, and husband 
of Cleopatra the daughter of Philip and Olympias. He crossed over 
into Italy to aid the Tarentines against the Luoanians and Bruttians, 
but was eventually defeated and slain near Pandosia, b.c. 326. 

' June-July, b.o. 331. 
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As aooa'aa he hod Sed, the bridges were completed as 
&r as the farther bank, and Alexander crossed npOQ 
them with his army.' Thence he marched np into the 
interior through the land called Mesopotamia, having the 
rirer Enphrates and the mountains of Armenia on his 
left. When he started from the Euphrates he did not 
march to Babylon by the direct road ; beoaase by going 
the other route he found all things easier for the march 
of his army, and it was also easier to obtain fodder for 
the horses and provisions for the men from the country. 
Besides this, the heat was not so scorching on the indirect 
route. Some of the men from Darius's army, who were 
dispersed for the purpose of scouting, were taken 
prisoners ; and they reported that Darius was encamped 
near the river Tigris, having resolved to prevent Alex- 
ander from crossing that stream. They also said that 
he had a much larger army than that witJi which he had 
fought in Cilicia. Hearing this, Alexander went with 
all speed towards the Tigris ; but when he reached it 
he found neither Darius himself nor any guard which 
he had left. However he experienced great difficulty in 
crossing the stream, on account of the swiftness of the 
current,^ though no one tried to stop him. There he 
made his army rest, and while so doing, an eclipse of 
the moon nearly total occurred.' Alexander thereupon 

' We lean), from Curlfut (iv. S7), that Aloxonder took eleven daja to 
maioh from Fboemaia to the Eaphrates. 

' Cartiut (iv. 37) saya that Tigiia is the PersUn irord for arroa ; and 
that the ciTei was so oamed on aoconut ol tbo ■wittneM of its ourreDt. 
The Hebrew name a Chiddekel, whioh meaiu amw. Bee Qeii. ti. 14 ; 
and Dan. i. 4, where it ie called the great ritrn'. The Dame Tigrie ia 
derived fiom the Zend Tighra, whioh oome* from the Sanscrit Tig, to 
sharpen. It is now called Dtileh. It joins the Eaphrates 90 miles from the 
sea. and the united stream is called Sbat.el.ATab. Its entiro length is 1,140 
milea Id ancient times the two rivers had distinct months. Bo the Bhoa 
formerly had several mouths. Bee Livy, xii. 3G. Strdbo (iv. 1, 8) sajs 
that Timaens gav« it five months ; Falybiai gives it two ; others give seven. 

* This eclipse oeonrred September 30th, b.c. 331. 
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offered sacrifice to the moon^ the sun and the earth, 
whose deed this was, according to common report. 
Aristander thought that this eclipse of the moon was 
a portent favourable to Alexander and the Macedonians ; 
that there would be a battle that very month, and that 
victory for Alexander was signified by the sacrificial vic- 
tims. Having therefore decamped from the Tigris, he 
went through the land of Aturia,^ having the mountains 
of the Gordyaeans ^ on the left and the Tigris itself on 
the right ; and on the fourth day after the passage of the 
river^ his scouts brought word to him that the enemy's 
cavalry were visible there along the plain, but how many 
of them there were they could not guess. Accordingly 
he drew his army up in order and advanced prepared 
for battle. Other scouts again riding forward and taking 
more accurate observations, told him that the cavalry did 
not seem to them to be more than 1,000 in number. 



CHAPTER vnr. 

DSSCRIFTION OF DaRIUs's AbMT AT AbBELA. 

Alexander therefore took the royal squadron of cavalry, 
and one squadron of the Companions, together with the 
Paeonian scouts, and marched with all speed; having 
ordered the rest of his army to follow at leisure. The 
Persian cavalry, seeing Alexander advancing quickly, 
began to flee with all their might. Though he pressed 
close upon them in pursuit, most of them escaped ; but 
a few, whose horses were fatigued by the flight, were 
slain, others were taken prisoners, horses and all. From 
these they ascertained that Darius with a large force was 

1 The part of Assyria lying between the Upper Tigris and the Lyons 
was called Aturia. 

^ Galled Cardachi by Xenophon. These mountains separate Assyria 
and Mesopotamia from Media and Armenia 
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not far off. For the Indians who were conterminous 
with the Bactrians, as also the Bactrians themselves and 
the Sogdianians had come to the aid of Darius^ all being 
under the command of Bessus, the viceroy of the land 
of Bactria. They were accompanied by the Sacians, a 
Scythian tribe belonging to the Scythians who dwell 
in Asia.^ These were not subject to Bessus^ but were 
in alliance with Darius. They were commanded by 
Mavaces^ and were horse-bowmen. Barsaentes^ the 
viceroy of Arachotia, led the Arachotians * and the men 
who were called mountaineer Indians. Satibarzanejs^ the 
viceroy of Areia^ led the Areians,^ as did Phrataphernes 
the Parthians, Hyrcanians^ and Tapurians/ all of whom 
were horsemen. Atropates commanded the Medes^ with 
whom were arrayed the Cadusians^ Albanians^ and Sace- 
sinians.* The men who dwelt near the Red Sea * were 
marshalled by Ocondobates^ Ariobarzanes^ and Otanes. 
The Uxians and Susianians ' acknowledged Oxathres 
son of Aboolites as their leader^ and the Babylonians 
were commanded by Boupares. The Garians who had 

1 Of. Aelian {Varia Hutoria, zii. 38). 

' Axachosia comprised what is now the south-east part of Afghanistan 
and the north-east part of Beloochistan. 

' Aria comprised the west and north-west part of Afghanistan and the 
east part of Khorasan. 

* Parthia is the modem Khorasan. Hyrcanla was the conntry south 
and south-east of the Caspian Sea. The Tapurians dwelt in the north 
of Media, on the borders of Parthia between the Caspian passes. Cf. 
Ammianut, xziii. 6. 

' The Cadusians lived south-west of the Caspian, the Albanians on 
the west of the same sea, in the south-east part of Georgia, and the 
Sacesinians in the north-east of Armenia, on the river Kur. 

' The Bed Sea was the name originally given to the whole expanse of 
sea to the west of India as far as Africa. The name was subsequently 
given to the Arabian Gulf exclusively. In Hebrew it is called Yam-Suph 
(Sea of Sedge, or a seaweed resembling wool). The Egyptians called 
it the Sea of Weeds. 

7 The Uxians occupied the north-west of Persis, and Susiana was the 
country to the north and west of Persis. 
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been deported into central Asia^ and the Sitacenians^ 
had been placed in the same ranks as the Babylonians. 
The Armenians were commanded by Orontes and 
Mithraustes^ and the Cappadocians by Ariaces. The 
Syrians from the vale between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon {i.e. Coele-Syria) and the men of Syria which 
lies between the rivers' were led by Mazaeos. The 
whole army of Darins was said to contain 40^000 cavalrj^ 
1,000,000 infantry, and 200 scythe-bearing chariots.' 
There were only a few elephants, abont fifteen in number, 
belonging to the Indians who live this side of the Indns.^ 
With these forces Darios had encamped at Gangamela, 
near the river Bumodns, about 600 stades distant from 
the city of Arbela, in a district everywhere level ; * for 
whatever ground thereabouts was nnlevel and unfit for 
the evolutions of cavalry, had long before been levelled 
by the Persians, and made fit for the easy rolling of 
chariots and for the galloping of horses. For there were 
some who persuaded Darius that he had forsooth got the 

^ The Sitacenians lived in the south of Assyria. irerdxaTo is the 
lonio form for rerayfUwoi l^aw, 

' The Greeks called this country Mesopotamia hecanse it lies between 
the rivers Enphrates and Tigris. In the Bible it is called Paddan-Aram 
(the plain of Aram^ which is the Hebrew name of Syria). In Gen. 
xlviii. 7 it is called merely Paddan, the plain. In Hos. xii. 12, it is 
called the field of Aram^ or, as oar Bible has it, the country of Syria- 
Elsewhere in the Bible it is called Aram-naharaim, Aram of the two 
rivers, which the Greeks translated Mesopotamia. It is called " the 
liland" by Arabian geographers. 

* Curtius (iv. 85 and 45) states that Darios bad 200,000 infantry, 
45,000 cavalry, and 200 scythed chariots; Diodorus (xvii. 53) says, 
800,000 infantiy, 200,000 cavaliy, and 200 scythed chariots; Justin 
(xi. 12) gives 400,000 foot and 100,000 horse; and Platarch {Alex., 31) 
speaks of a million of men. For the chariots cf. Xenophon (Anab., i. 8, 
10) ; Livy, xxxvii. 41. 

^ This is the first instance on record of the employment of elephants 
in battle. 

* This riyer is now called Ghasir, a tributary of the Great Zab. The 
village Gaugamela was in the district of Assyria called Aturia, about 69 
miles from the city of Arbela, now called Erbil. 
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worst of it in the battle fought at Issus, from the narrow^ 
De88 of the battle-field ; and this he was easily induced to 
believe. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Alkusdbb's Tactics. — His Speech to the OpncBBs. 
Whih Alexander had received all this information from 
the Persian sconta who had been captured, he remained 
four days in the place where he had received the news ; 
and gave his army rest after the march. He meanwhile 
fortified bis camp with a ditch and stockade, as he in- 
tended to leave behind the baggage and all the soldiers 
who were unfit for fighting, and to go into the contest 
accompanied by his warriors carrying with them nothing 
except their weapons. Accordingly he took his forces 
by night, and began-tbe march about the second watoh, 
in order to come into collision with the foreigners at 
break of day. As soon as Darios was informed of 
Alexander's approach, he at once drew out his army for 
battle; and Alexander led on his men drawn up in like 
manner. Though the armies were only sixty stades • 
from each other, yet they were not in sight of each other, 
for between the hostile forces some hilla intervened. But 
when Alexander was only thirty stades distant from the 
enemy, and his army was already marching down from 
the hills just mentioned, catching sight of the foreigners, 
he caused his phalanx to halt there. Calling a council of 
the Companions, generals, cavalry officers, and leaders of 
the Grecian allies and mercenaries, he deliberated with 
them, whether he should at once lead on the phalanx with- 
out delay, as most of them urged him to do ; or, whether, 
as Parmenio thought preferable, to pitch their tents there 
for the present, to reconnoitre all the ground, in order to 

' About 7 miles. 
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see if there was anything there to excite saspicion or to 
impede their progress, or if there were ditches or stakes 
firmly fixed in the earth oat of sight, as well as to make 
a more accarate survey of the enemy's tactical arrange- 
ments. Parmenio's opinion prevailed, so they encamped 
there, drawn up in the order in which they intended to 
enter the battle. Bat Alexander took the light infantry 
and the cavalry Companions and went all roand, recon- 
noitring the whole country where he was about to fight 
the battle. Having returned, he again called together 
the same leaders, and said that they did not require to be 
encouraged by him to enter the contest ; for they had 
been long before encouraged by their own valour, and 
by the gallant deeds which they had already so often 
achieved. He thought it expedient that each of them 
individually should stir up his own men separately ; the 
infantry captain the men of his company, the cavalry 
captain his own squadron, the brigadiers their various 
brig^es, and each of the leaders of the infantry the 
phalanx entrusted to him. He assured them that in this 
battle they were going to fight, not as before, either for 
Coele- Syria, Phoenicia, or Egypt, but for the whole of 
Asia. For he said this battle would decide who were to 
be the rulers of that continent. It was not necessary for 
him to stir them up to gallant deeds by many words, 
since they bad this valour by nature ; but they should 
see that each man took care, so far as in him lay, to 
preserve discipline in the critical moment of action, 
and to keep perfect silence when it was expedient to 
advance in silence. On the other hand, they should see 
that each man uttered a sonorous shout, where it would 
be advantageous to shout, and to raise as terrible a 
battle-cry as possible, when a suitable opportunity oc- 
curred of raising the battle-cry. He told them to take 
care to obey his orders as quickly as possible, and to 
transmit the orders they had received to the ranks with 
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all rapidity; each man remembering that both as aa 
indifidaal and ia the aggregate he was increasiDg the 
general danger if he was remiss in the discharge of his 
dnty, and that he was assistiug to gaiu a victory if be 
zealously pat forth his utmost exertions. 



CHAPTER X. 
Rejection of Pabmbnio'b Advice. 

With these words and others like them he briefly ex- 
horted bis officers, and in return was exhorted by them 
to feel confidence in their valour. He then ordered the 
soldiers to take dinner and to rest themselves. It is said 
that Parmenio came to him in his tent, and urged bim 
to make a night attack on the Persians j saying that 
thus he would fall upon them nuprepared and in a state 
of confusion, and at the same time more liable to a panic 
in the dark.^ But the reply which he made, as others 
were hstening to their conversation, was, that it would 
be mean to steal a victory, and that Alexander ought to 
conqaer in open daylight, and without any artifice. This 
vaunting did not appear any arrogance on his part, but 
rather to indicate self-Goufidence amid dangers. To me 
at any rate, he seems to have used correct reasoning 
in such a matter. For in the night many accidents 
have occurred unexpectedly to those who were sufficiently 
prepared for battle as well as to those who were defi- 
ciently prepared, which have caused the superior party 
to fail in their plans, and have handed the victory over 
to the inferior party, contrary to the expectations of both 
sides. Though Alexander was generally fond of en- 
countering danger in battle, the night appeared to him 
perilous; and, besides, if Dariua were again defeated, 

' Xeoophoa {Anab., iu. 4, 35) eiplMiifi wh; this wu h>. 



/ 
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a fuiiive and nootiimal attack on the part of the Mace- 
donians would relieve him of the necessity of confessing 
that he was an inferior general and commanded inferior 
troops. Moreover^ if any unexpected defeat befell his 
army, the circumjacent country was friendly to the enemy, 
and they were acquainted with the locaHty, whereas the 
Macedonians ^ were unacquainted with it, and surrounded 
by nothing but foes, of whom there were a great number 
prisoners. These would be a great source of anxiety, 
as they would be likely to assist in attacking them in the 
night, not only if they should meet with defeat, but even 
if they did not appear to be gaining a decisive victory. 
For this way of reasoning I commend Alexander ; and I 
think him no less worthy of admiration for his excessive 
desire to fight in open daylight. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Tactics or the Opposikq Genebals. 

Darius and his army remained drawn up during the night 
in the same order as that in which they had first arrayed 
themselves; because they had not surrounded themselves 
with a completely entrenched camp, and, moreover, they 
were afraid that the enemy would attack them in the 
night. The success of the Persians, on this occasion, was 
impeded especially by this long standing on watch with 
their arms, and by the fear which usually springs up 
before great dangers; which, however, was not then 
suddenly aroused by a momentary panic, but had been 
experienced for a long time, and had thoroughly cowed 
their spirits.' The army of Darius was drawn up in the 
following manner: for, according to the statement of 
AristobuluR, the written scheme of arrangement drawn 



* c4>t79 here Btands for avral, 

* Bee note 1 (o iL 10 supra. 
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up by Darias was afterwards captured. His left wing 
was held by the Bactrian cavalry, in conjunction with the 
Daans ^ and Arachotians ; near these had be6n< posted 
the Persians, horse and foot mixed together ; next to 
these the Susians, and then the Cadusians. This was 
the arrangement of the left wing as far as the middle 
of the whole phalanx. On the right had been posted 
the men from Coele- Syria and Mesopotamia. On the 
right again were the Medes; next to them the Par- 
thians and Sacians ; then the Tapurians and Hyrcanians, 
and last the Albanians and Sacesinians, extending as 
far as the middle of the whole phalanx. In the centre 
where King Darius was, had been posted the king's 
kinsmen,' the Persian guards carrying spears with golden 
apples at the butt end,' the Indians, the Carians who 
had been forcibly removed to Central Asia, and the 
Mardian archers.^ The Uxians, the Babylonians, the 
men who dwell near the Red Sea, and the Sitacenians 
had also been drawn up in deep column. On the left, 
opposite Alexander's right, had been posted the Scythian 
cavalry, about 1,000 Bactrians and 100 scythe-bearing 
chariots. In front of Darius's royal squadron of cavalry 
stood the elephants and 50 chariots. In front of the 
right wing the Armenian and Cappadocian cavalry with 
50 scythe-bearing chariots had been posted. The Greek 
mercenaries, as alone capable of coping with the Mace- 
donians, were stationed right opposite their phalanx, in 



^ These people were a Scythian tribe leading a nomadio life east of 
the Caspian. They are called Daoi by Herodotus, i. 125; Dahae by 
AmmiantUt xxii. 8, 21 ; Livy^ xxxv. 48 ; xzxvii. 38 ; Vergil {Aeneid, viii. 
728) ; Pliny t tI. 19 ; StrabOt zL 7. They are mentioned in Ezra i v. 9 as 
subjects of Persia. The district is now cidled Daikh. See Fiirst's Hebrew 
Lexicon, sub voce ni. 

IV 

' A title of honour. Cnrtius says that they numbered 15,000. 

' Cf. Herodotutf vii. 41. 

* This people lived to the south of the Caspian. 

H 
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two divisions close beside Darins himself and his Persian 
attendants^ one division on each side.^ 

Alexander's army was marshalled as follows: The 
right wing was held by the cavalry Companions, in front 
of whom had been posted the royal squadron, com- 
manded by Clitns, son of Dropidas. Near this was 
the squadron of Glancias, next to it that of Aristo, then 
that of Sopolis, son of Hermodoms, then that of Hera- 
clides, son of Antiochus. Near this was that of Deme- 
trius, son of Althaemenes, then that of Meleager, and last 
one of the royal jsqnadrons commanded by Hegelochus, 
son of Hippostratus. All the cavalry Companions were 
under the supreme command of Philotas, son of Par- 
menio. Of the phalanx of Macedonian infantry, nearest 
to the cavalry had been posted first the select corps of 
shield-bearing guards, and then the rest of the shield- 
bearing-guards, under the command of Nicanor, son of 
Parmenio. Next to these was the brigade of Coenus, 
son of Polemocrates ; after these that of Perdiceas, son 
of Orontes, then that of Meleager, son of Neoptolemus, 
then that of Polysperchon,' son of Simmias, and last 
that of Amyntas, son of Andromenes, under the com- 
mand of Simmias, because Amyntas had been despatched 
to Macedonia to levy an army. The brigade of Craterus, 
son of Alexander, held the left end of the Macedonian 
phalanx, and this general commanded the left wing of 
the infantry.' Next to him was the allied Grecian 

> ** Several names of various contingents stated to have been present 
in the field are not placed in the official retom — thus the Sogdiani, 
the Arians, and the Indian mountaineers are mentioned by Arrian as 
having joined Darius (iii. 8) ; the Eossaeans by Diodorus (xvii. 59) ; the 
Sogdiani, Massagatae, Belitae, Eossaeans, Gortyae, Phrygians, and 
Eataonians, by Curtius (iv. 12).'* — Orote. 

' This distinguished general succeeded Antipater as regent of Mace- 
donia, but was overcome by Cassander, the son of the former, and be- 
came subordinate to him. 

* There were thus six tazeis, or brigades of foot CJompanions, as they 
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cavaliy, noder the command of EHgyiaa, eon of Lanchas. 
Next to these, towards the left wiog of the army, were 
the Thossalian cavalry, nader the command of Philip, 
son of Menelaas. But the whole lefD wing was led by 
Parmenio, son of Fhilotas, roand whose person were 
ranged the Pharsalian horsemen, who were both the beat 
and most nnmeroos squadron of the Thessalian cavalry. 



CHAPTER XII. 
AIiExandeb'b Tactics. 
Ik this way had Alexander marshalled his army in front; 
bnt he also posted a second array, so that his phalanx 
might be a doable one.' Directions had been given to 
the commanders of these men posted in reserve, to wheel 
ronnd and receive the attack of the foreigners, if they 
^onld see their own comrades surrounded by the Per- 
sian army. Next to the royal squadron on the right 
wing, half of the Agrianians, under the command of 
Attains, in conjonction with the Macedonian archers 
under Briso's command, were posted angular-wise [i.e. 
in such a way that the wings were thrown forward at an 
angle with the centre, so as to take the enemy in Sank) 
in case they should be seized anyhow by the necessity 
of folding back the phalanx or of closing it up (i.e. of 
deepening it by countermarching from front to rear). 
Next to the archers were the men called the veteran 
mercenaries, whose commander was Oleander. In front 
of the Agrianians and archers were posted the light 
cavalry used for skirmishing, and the Paeoniaus, under 

were called, in the phalanx of infantr? at the battle of Arbela. Airiaa'a 
desoription of the battle at the OiaaicnB (i. 14) seemB to be erroDeoas in 
some o( the wordi of the text ; ^et it may be gathered from it that theiB 
were also elx taxeia in Alexander's phalanx on that occadoD also. 
' See Arriaa'a Taetietf 29. 
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the command of Aretes and AriBto. In front of all had 
been posted the Grecian mercenary cavalry under the 
direction of Menidas ; and in front of the royal eqnadron 
of cavalry and the other Companions had been posted 
half of the Agrianians and archerB, and the javelin-men of 
Balacrns who had been ranged opposite the scythe-bear- 
ing chariots. Instructions hod been given to Menidag 
and the troops under him to wheel round and attack the 
enemy in flank, if they ahonld ride roand their wing. 
Thus had Alexander arranged matters on th6 right wing. 
On the left the Thracians under the command of Sitalces 
had been posted angular-wise, and near them the cavalry 
of the Grecian allies, under the direction of Coeranns. 
Next stood the Odrysian cav^ry, ander the command of 
Agatho, SOD of Tyrimmas. In this part, in front of 
all, were posted the auxiliary cavalry of the Grecian 
mercenaries, under the direction of Andromachus, son 
of Hiero. Near the baggage the infantry from Thrace 
were posted as a guard. The whole of Alexander's army 
numbered 7,000 cavalry and about 40,000 infantry. 



CHAPTER 2III. 
The Baitlb of Arbku. 
When the armies drew near each other, Darius and the 
men around him were observed ; via. the apple-bearing 
Persians, the Indians, the Albanians, the Carians who 
had been forcibly transported into Central Asia, the 
Mardian archers ranged opposite Alexander himself and 
his royal squadron of cavalry. Alexander led his own 
army more towards the right, and the Persians marched 
along parallel with him, far outflanking him upon their 
left.' Then the Scythian cavalry rode along the line, 

' CI. DiodoTVi (iiii. 67). 
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and came into conflict with the front men of Alexander's 
array; but lie nevertheless still continued to march to- 
wards the right, and almost entirely got beyond the 
ground which had been cleared and levelled by the 
Persians.^ Then Darius, fearing that his chariots would 
become useless, if the Macedonians advanced into un- 
even ground, ordered the front ranks of his left wing to 
ride round the right wing of the Macedonians, where 
Alexander was commanding, to prevent him from march- 
ing his wing any further. This being done, Alexander 
ordered the cavalry of the Grecian mercenaries under 
the command of Menidas to attack them. But the 
Scythian cavalry and the Bactrians, who had been drawn 
up with them sallied forth against them, and being much 
more numerous they put the small body of Greeks to 
rout. Alexander then ordered Aristo at the head of 
the Paeonians and Grecian auxiliaries to attack the 
Scythians ; and the barbarians gave way. But the rest 
of the Bactrians drawing near to the Paeonians and 
Grecian auxiliaries, caused their own comrades who were 
already in flight to turn and renew the battle ; and thus 
they brought about a general cavalry engagement, in 
which many of Alexander's men fell, not only being 
overwhelmed by the multitude of the barbarians, but 
also because the Scythians themselves and their horses 
were much more completely protected with armour for 
guarding their bodies.' Notwithstanding this, the 
Macedonians sustained their assaults, and assailing them 
violently squadron by squadron, they succeeded in 
pushing them out of rank. Meantime the foreigners 
launched their scythe-bearing chariots against Alexander 
himself, for the purpose of throwing his phalanx into 



^ See Donaldson*! New Cratyhu^ sect. 178. 

' Of. Cwtiu$t iv. 8^. "Eqnitibus equisqae tegnmenta erant ex ferreis 
IsminiB serie inter se oonnezie." 
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eoB&auin ; Im£ m tbm t&cf were giunuuslj deceired. 
For as xxm. aa acnae at tfaem appcoa cfa ad, kite AgnnnUnft 
*ad At preKB-nien wi& fiklacras, wfe had been posted 
in front o€ tfce Compsnioa cftTslry, fancied tlieir jsTelins 
at theoi ; others tbej sezed b^ the rvins uid pnHed the 
drtma off, sod stsudin^ romd tbe bones kiOed tbem. 
Tet aotne nBed r^ht thiof^b tfae r«uks ; tor the men 
•tood apttct and op^ted tbsr nnks, as they had been 
inatrncted, in the places wbnv the chariots assaulted 
tbem. In this waj it generaKj- happeied that the 
charuts passed thiongfa safelj, and the men by whom 
tbejr were drirai wer« Dninjored. Bot these also were 
afterwards orerpowered b; the grooms of Alexander's 
armj and bj the rojal shield-beanog guards.' 



CHAPTER XTT. 
Battle or Akbxll. — Fugbt or Darius. 
As soon as Darios b^an to set his whole phalanx in 
motion, Alexander ordered Aretes to attack those who 
were riding completely round his right wing; and op 
to that time he was himself leading bis men in colomn. 
Bnt when the Persians had made a break in the &ont 
line of their army, in conseqaence of the cavalry sally- 
ing forth to assist those who were snrroanding the 
Hgbt wing, Alexander wheeled ronnd towards the gap, 
and forming a wedge as it were of the Companion cavalry 
and of the part of the phalanx which was posted here, 
he led them with a quick charge and loud battle-cry 
straight towards Darina himself. For a short time there 
ensued a hand-to-hand fight ; but when the Macedonian 
caralry, commanded by Alexander himself, pressed on 

■ Compua tbe luelesanas ol the Perai«n icjthed chuioU at tbe battle 
ol CuuuuL. See XeDOphoD {Aiubatit, L 9). So also at tbe battt« ol 
HagiietU between Scipio and Antiochiu. See Lrry, uiTii. il. 
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yigoroasly^ thrasting themselves against the Persians 
and striking their faces with their spears^ and when the 
Macedonian phalanx in dense array and bristling ^ with 
long pikes had also made an attack npon them, all 
things at once appeared fnll of terror to Darius, who 
had already long been in a state of fear, so that he was 
the first to tarn and flee.' The Persians also who were 
riding round the wing were seized with alarm when 
Aretes made a vigorous attack upon them. In this 
quarter indeed the Persians took to speedy flight ; and the 
Macedonians followed up the fugitives and slaughtered 
them.' Simmias and his brigade were not yet able to 
start with Alexander in pursuit, but causing the phalanx 
to halt there, he took part in the struggle, because the 
left wing of the Macedonians was reported to be hard 
pressed. In this part of the field, their line being 
broken, some of the Indians and of the Persian cavalry 
burst through the gap towards the baggage of the 
Macedonians ; and there the action became desperate. 
For the Persians fell boldly on the men, who were most 
of them unarmed, and never expected that any men 
would cut through the double phalanx and break through 
upon them.^ When the Persians made this attack, the 

' Tt^piKvia, imitated from Homer {Iliads iv. 282). Cf. Vergil {Aeneid, 
X. 178, horrentibus hastU) ; Livy, xliv. 41 (horrendia hastis). 

' Curtiui (iv. 58, 69) and Diodarut (xvii. 60) describe qaite an Homeric 
battle, Darins hurling a spear at Alexander, and Alexander hurling his at 
Darius and killing bis charioteer. They say that the Persians mistook 
the fall of the charioteer for that of the king, and fled, carrying Darius 
with them. 

> Curtitu (iv. 59) and Diodonu (xvii. 60) say tbat so thick a cloud of 
dust was raised by the mighty mass of fugitives, tbat nothing could be 
clearly distinguished, and that thus the Macedonians lost the track of 
Darius. The noise of the shouting and the cracking of whips served as 
guides to the pursuers. 

* Sisygambis, the mother of Darius, whom these Persians were espe- 
cially anxious to liberate from the custody of the Macedonians, refused to 
go with them. See Diodorui and Curtitu. 
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foreign prisoners also assisted them by falling npon the 
Macedonians in the midst of the action. Bat the com- 
manders of the men who had been posted as a reserve 
to the first phalanx^ learning what was taking place^ 
quickly moved from the position which they had been 
ordered to take^ and coming upon the Persians in the 
rear, killed many of them there collected round the 
baggage. But the rest of them gave way and fled. The 
Persians on the right wing, who had not yet become 
aware of the flight of Darius, rode round Alexander's 
left wing and attacked Parmenio in flank.^ 



\ 



CHAPTER XV. 

Defeat op the Persians and Pursuit of Darius. 

At this juncture, while the Macedonians were doubtful 
as to the result of the battle, Parmenio sent a messenger 
to Alexander in haste, to tell him that their side was 
in a critical position and that he must send him aid.^ 
When this news was brought to Alexander, he imme- 
diately turned back again from the pursuit, and wheeling 
round with the Companion cavalry, led them with great 
speed against the right wing of the foreigners. In the 
first place he assaulted the fleeing cavalry of the enemy^ 
the Parthians, some of the Indians, and the most nu- 
merous and the bravest division of the Persians. Then 
ensued the most obstinately contested cavalry fight in 
the whole engagement. For being drawn up by squad- 
rons as it were, the foreigners wheeled round and falling 
on Alexander's men face to face, they no longer relied 

^ Arrian does not say much about this Tigorous charge of Mazaeus, the 
commaoder of the Persian right wiog. See Curtiiu (iy. 60) ; Diodorui 
(xTii. 60). 

3 We learn from Diodonu and Curtius that Parmenio had driyen 
Mazaeos back before Alexander's airival. 
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on tbe kaHiag of javelina or the dexterous deployiag of 
borees, as is the common practice in cavalry battles, but 
every one on his own account strora eagerly to break 
through what stood in his way, as if this were their only 
means of safety. They struck and were struck without 
quarter, as if they were no longer struggling to secure 
the victory for another, bnt were contending for their 
own personal safety. Here about sixty of Alexander's 
Companions fell; and Hephaestion himself, as well as 
Coenus and Menidos, was wounded. Bnt even these 
troops were overcome by Alexander; and as maay of 
them as could force their way through his ranks Sed 
with all their might. And now Alexander hod nearly 
come into conSict with the oaemy'a right wing, bnt in 
the meantime the Thessalian cavalry in a splendid 
struggle, had not fallen short of Alexander's success 
in the engagement. For the foreigners on the right 
wing were already beginniug to fly when he came on 
the scene of conflict ; so that he wheeled round again 
and started off in pursuit of Darius once more, keeping 
np the chase as long as there was daylight. Parmenio's 
brigade also followed in pursuit of those who were 
opposed to them. But Alexander crossed the river 
Lycus ' and pitched bis camp there, to give his men and 
horses a little rest ; while Parmenio seized the Persian 
camp with their baggt^e, elephants, and camels. After 
giving his horsemen rest antil midnight, Alexander 
again advanced by a forced march towards Arbela, with 
the hope of seizing Darius there, together with his money 
and the rest of his royal property. He reached Arbela 
the next day, having pursued altogether about 600 stadea 
from the battle-&eld.' Bnt as Darius went on fleeing 

> The LfODB, nov called tbe Great Zab, is a tribntarjr of the Tigrii. 
Xeoophoa oalte it Zaiwtiis {Anab., ii. 6). The Ore«k Lycui is a tmul»- 
(ion of the 8;iiui Zaba (wolC). 

' Abont uity-nine milM. Cf. Strabo (ivi. 1, S). 
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without taking any rest^ ^ he did not find him at Arbela. 
However the money and all the other property were 
captured^ as was also the chariot of Darius. His spear 
and bow were likewise taken^ as had been the case after 
the battle of Issus.' Of Alexander's men about 100 
were killed^ and more than 1^000 of his horses were lost 
either from wounds or from fatigue in the pursuit^ nearly 
half of them belonging to the Companion cavalry. Of 
the foreigners there were said to have been about 
300^000 slain^ and far more were taken prisoners than 
were killed.' The elephants and all the chariots which 
had not been destroyed in the battle were also captured. 
Such was the result of this battle^ which was fought in 
the archonship of Aristophanes at Athens^ in the month 
Pyanepsion;^ and thus Aristander's prediction was 
accomplished, that Alexander would both fight a l]|attle 
and gain a victory in the same month in which the 
moon was seen to be eclipsed.^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Escape of Darius into Media. — March of Alexander 

TO Babylon and Susa. 

Immedtatelt after the battle^ Darius marched through 
the mountains of Armenia towards Media^ accompanied 
in his flight by the Bactrian cavalry, as they had then 
been posted with him in the battle; also by those 
Persians who were called the king's kinsmen, and by 

^ AiviVar. This is an lonio word used by Herodotus (viii. 71, etc.), 
and rarely in Attio poets and later prose writers. 

' See Arrian^ ii. 11 anpra. 

' Curtiiu (iv. 63) says that 40,000 of the Persians were slain, and Aiat 
less than 300 Macedonians were killed. Diodorut (xvii. 61) states that 
more than 90,000 Persians and 500 Macedonians were slain. 

* September 331 B.C. Cf. Plataroh [AUx,, 81). 

* For this prediction, see iii. 7 snpra. 
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a fevr of the men called apple-bearers.' Aboat 2,000 of 
his Grecian merceuariefi aJso accompanied him in his 
flight, nnder the command of Paron the Phocian, and 
GlancuB the Aetolian. He fled towards Media for this 
reason, because he thought Alexander wonld take the 
road to Suea and Babylon immediately afler the battle, 
inasmuch ae the whole of that country was inhabited 
and the road was not difficult for the transit of baggage; 
and besides Babylon and Snsa appeared to be the prizes 
of the war ; whereas the road towards Media was by no 
means easy for the march of a large army. In this con- 
jectare Darius was mistaken; for when Alexander started 
from Arbela, he advanced straight towards Babylon; 
and when he was now not far from that city, he drew 
np his army in order of battle and marched forward. 
The Babylonians came out to meet him in mass, with 
their priests and rulers, each of whom individually 
brought gifts, and offered to surrender their city, citadel, 
and money.' Entering the city, he commanded the 
Babylonians to rebuild all the temples which Xerxea 
had destroyed, and especially that of Betas, whom the 
Babylonians venerate more than any other god.' He 
then appointed Mazaeus viceroy of the Babylonians, 
Apollodoms the Amphipolitan general of the soldiers 
who were left behind with Mazaeus, and Asclepiodorus, 
son of Philo, collector of the i-evenne. He also sent 
Mithrines, who had surrendered to him the citadel of 
Sardis, down into Armenia to be viceroy there.* Here 

' Ab to the kinsmen toA apple-ba&Ten, see iii. 11 aapra. 

■ DiodorvM (xrii. 63) iind Curli'u* (t. S) aUte that from the trsMnre 
wptnrsd in BKbylon, Alexander diatribated to each Uaoodonian boraemaa 
aUmt £24, to eaoh of the Grecian horsemen £30, to eaah of tbs Mue- 
djnian iatantry £8, and to the allied iotantrj two month »' pty. 

■ Belos, or Bel, the anpreme deity of the Babjlonioni, was ideotiaal 
with the Syrian Baal. The sigDiGoation of the name li mighty. Cf. 
Berodotu* (i. 181) ; Diodonu {a. 9) ; Strabo (xn. 1). 

' See i. 17 rapra. 
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also he met with the Cht^daeaos; and whatever they 
directed in regard to the religioaa ritea of Babylon he 
performed, and in particular he ofTered eacriGce to Belus 
according to their instructions.^ He then marched away 
to Susa*j and on the way he was met by the son of the 
viceroy of the Snsians, ^ and a man bearing a letter from 
Philozenns, whom he had despatched to Snaa directly 
after the battle. In the letter Fhiloxenns had written 
that the Snsiana had surrendered their city to him, and 
that all the money was safe for Alexander. In twenty 
days the king arrived at Snsa from Babylon ; and enter- 
ing the city he took possession of the money, which 
amounted to 50,000 talents, as well as the rest of the 
royal property.* Many other things were also captured 

' The Chaldeea appeir in Hebreir onder the name of Catdim, vbo 
Mem to have onginall; dwelt in Cardnobia, tbe northern part at Asayria. 
The AeBjruuis transported these rude moiutaiueerB to the plains of 
Bmbylonia (Isa. iiiii. 13). Tbe name of Caadim, or Chaldees, waa applied 
to tbe inhabitanls of Uesopotamia (Uen. li. 28) ; the inhnbitantB of the 
Ajabiau dcMert in the Tioinitjr of Edom (Job i. 17) ; those vho dvelt near 
tbe river Chaboraa (Ezek. i. S j xi. 2i) ; and the pnestl; caste wJio hod 
K>;tiled at a vrr; earl; period in Babylon, as we aie informed by Diodoms 
and EnsebioB. Herodotni says that theae prieets were dedicated to 
BeluB. It is proved by inscriptioDe that the ancient language was re- 
tained as a learned and religious literature. This is probably what ia 
meaot in Darnel i, 4 by " the book and tongue of tbe Casdim." Cf. 
liiodona (ii. 29-31) -, PuiUmy (v. 20, 3) ; and Cicero (Dt Divinatione, i. 1). 
8ee Fiirst's Uibrew Lexicon, aub vooe t!^'^. 

' lu the Bible this dty is called ShusUau. Near it was the fortress of 
Shnahui, called in our Bible tht Palace (Keb. i. 2 ; Estb. ii. 8). Sosa 
was situated on the Chcaspes, & riier remarkable for tbe excellence of its 
water, a fact referred to by Tibullm (iv. 1, 140) and by Milton (Paradiie 
Reg., iii 288). Tbe name Shusban is derived from the Persian word for 
lily, which grew abundantly in the vicinity. The mine of tbe palace 
mentioned in Esther i. hare recently been explored, and were found to 
consist of an immense hall, the roof of which was supported by a central 
group o( thirty-six pillars arranged in the form of a e^noie. This was 
flanked by three porticoes, each containing two ruws of six pillars. Ct, 
Strabo (IV. 7, 28). 

■ The name of the viceroy was Abulitcs [CtirtUu, v. 6). 

' If these were Attic talents, the amount would be equivalent to 
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there, which Xerxes brought with him from Greece, 
especially the brazen stataes of Harmodias and Aristo- 
geiton.^ These Alexander sent back to the Athenians, 
and they are now standing at Athens in the Ceramicas, 
where we go np into the Acropolis, * right opposite the 
temple of Rhea, the mother of the gods, not far from the 
altar of the Eadanemi. Whoever has been initiated in the 
mysteries of the two goddesses ' at Eleusis, knows the 
altar of Eudanemus which is apon the plain. At Susa 
Alexander offered sacrifice after the custom of his fathers, 
and celebrated a torch race and a gymnastic contest ; 
and then, leaving Abulites, a Persian, as viceroy of 
Susiana, Mazarus, one of his Companions, as commander 
of the garrison in the citadel of Susa, and Archelaiis, son 
of Theodorns, as general, he advanced towards the land 
of the Persians. He also sent Menes down to the sea, 
as governor of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia, giving 
him 3,000 talents of silver* to convey to the sea, with 
orders to despatch as many of them to Antipater as he 
might need to carry on the war against the Lacedae- 
monians. ^ There also Amyntas, son of Andromenes, 
reached him with the forces which he was leading from 

- . 

£11,600,000 ; bat if they were Babylonian or Aeginetan talents, they were 
equal to £19.000,000. Cf. Plataroh (AUx,, 86, 37) ; JtuUn (xi. 14) ; and 
Curtitu (y. 8). Diodorut (xvii. 66) tells as that 40,000 talents were of 
uncoined gold and silyer, and 9,000 talents of gold bearing the effigy of 
Darius. 

» Ct Arrian (vii. 19) ; Pausanias (i. 8, 6) ; Pliny {Nat, Hut., xxxiv. 9) ; 
Valerius Maximui (ii. 10, 1). For Harmodius and Aristogeiton see 
Thueydidet, tI 56-58. 

' PolU meant in early times a particular part of Athens, yiz. the 
citadel, usually called the Acropolis. Cf. Aristophanes {LysUtrata, 245 
et passim). 

* Demeter and Persephone. 

* About £730,000. 

* Antipater had been left by Alexander regent of Macedonia. Agis m., 
king of Sparta, refused to acknowledge Alexander's hegemony, and after 
a hard struggle was defeated and slain by Antipater at Megalopolis, 
B.C. 330. See Diodorut, xvii. 63 ; Curtius, yi. 1 and 2. 
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Macedonia ' ; of whom Alexander placed the horsemen 
in the ranks of the Companion cavalry, and the foot he 
added to the Tarioos regiments of infantry, arranging 
each according to nationaHties. He alao established two 
companies in each sqaa^ron of caTalry, whereas befoie 
this time companies did not exist in the cavalry; and 
over them he set as captains those of the CompanioDB 
who were pre-«miaeDt for merit. 

CHAPTEE XVII. 

SUBJUOATIOK or TBI UXUHS. 

He now set ont from Soaa, and, crossing the river 
Pasitigris,' invaded the conntry of the Uxians. Some 
of these people who inhabit the plains were nnder the 
mle of the viceroy of the Persians, and on this occasion 
surrendered to Alexander ; bat those who are called the 
mountaineers were not in sabjection to the PerHian9, and 
at this time sent word to Alexander that they wonld not 
permit him to march with his forces into Persis, unless 
they received from him as mnch as they were in the habit 
of receiving from the king of the Persians for the passage 
through their moantaias.' He sent the messengers back 
with instructions to come to the defiles, the possession of 
which made them think that the passage into Persis was 
in their power, promising them that they should there 
receive from him the prescribed toll. He then took the 
roytd body-guards, the shield-bearing infantry, and 8,000 
men from the rest of his army, and, under the guidance 
of the Susians, marched by night along a diSerent road 
from the frequented one. Advancing by a route rough 

> AccDtding to Curliiu (v. 6) theae forces ftinoimted to nearly 15,000 
men. AmjDtaB a1n> broDght with bim Gftj Boat of the chief meo in 
Maccdonift, «ho wished to Bsrve aa rojal pagea. Ct. Diodoriu, ivii. G4. 

' A rivfT Boning throQgh SuBiana, formed by the junotioD of the 
Eulaem and Copisles. 

' Ct Strabo, it. B. 
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and difiBcalt, on tbe same day he fell opon the villages 
of the Uxians, where be captured much booty aod killed 
many of the people while still in their beds ; but others 
escaped into the monntaiDS. He then made a forced march 
to-the defiles, where the Uxiaos resolved to meet him in 
mass in order to receive the prescribed toll. Bat he 
had already previoasly despatched Craterus to seize the 
heights, to which he thought the Uxians would retire if 
they were repelled by force ; and he himself went with 
great celerity, and got possession of the pass before their 
arrival. He then drew up his men in battle array, and 
led them from the higher and more commanding position 
against the barbarians. They, being alarmed at Alexan- 
der's celerity, and finding themselves deprived by strata- 
gem ' of the position in which they had especially 
confided, took to Sight without ever coming to close 
combat. Some of them were killed by Alexander's men 
in their flight, and many lost their lives by falling over 
the precipices along the road; but most of them fled up 
into the mountains for refuge, and falling in with Crate- 
rus, were destroyed by his men. Having received these 
gifls of honour ' from Alexander, they with difficulty, 
after much entreaty, procured from him the privilege of 
retaining possession of their own land on condition of 
paying him an annual tribute. Ptolemy, son of Lagns, 
says that the mother of Darius,' on their behalf, entreated 
Alexander to grant them the privilege of inhabiting the 
land. The tribute agreed upon was a hundred horses, 
five hundred oxen, and 30,000 sheep a year; for the 
Uxians had no money, nor was their country fit for till- 
^e } but most of them were shepherds and herdsmen. 

> rXiwtrTBiiuroi, with datJTe, defraQded of. CI. Dtniotlhent; 1036, 26. 
* ypa. An Homrrio eipreasion. 
■ Muned SisyguubiB [Curtiui, t. II). 
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' CHAPTER XVIII. 

Dbfkat of Abiobabzanes and Capture of Pebsspolts. 

Afteb this^ Alexander despatched Parmenio with the 
baggage^ the Thessalian cavalry^ the Grecian allies^ the 
mercenary auxiliaries^ and the rest of the more heavily 
armed soldiers, to march into Persis along the carriage 
road leading into that coantry. He himself took the 
Macedonian infantry, the Companion cavalry, the light 
cavalry nsed for skirmishing, the Agrianians, and the 
archers, and made a forced march through the mountains. 
But when he arrived at the Persian Grates, he found 
that Ariobarzanes, the viceroy of Persis, with 40,000 
infantry and 700 cavalry, had built a wall across the 
pass, and had pitched his camp there near the wall to 
block Alexander's passage. Then indeed he pitched his 
camp there; but next day he marshalled his army, and led 
it up to the wall. When it was evident that it would be 
difficult to capture it on account of the rugged nature of 
the ground, and as many of his men were being wounded, 
the enemy assailing them with misailes from engines of 
war placed upon higher ground, which gave them an 
advantage over their assailants, he retreated to his camp. 
He was informed by the prisoners that they could lead 
him round by another route, so that he might get to the 
other end of the pass ; but when he ascertained that this 
road was rough and narrow, he left Craterus there at the 
camp with his own brigade and that of Meleager, as well 
as a few archers and 600 cavalry, with orders that when 
he porcoivod he had got right round and was approaching 
the camp of the Persians (which he could easily per- 
ceive, because the trumpets would give him the signal), 
he should thon assault the wall. Alexander advanced by 
night, and travelling about 100 stades, he took the 
shield-bearing guards, the brigade of Perdiccas, the 
lightest armed of the archers, the Agrianians, the royal 
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squadron of cartHry Companioas, and one regiment of 
cavalry beaidea these, containing four companies; and 
wheeling roand with these troops, be marched towards 
the pass in the direction the prisoners led bim. He 
ordered Amyntas, Fhilotaa, and Coenos to lead the rest 
of the army towards the plain, and to make a bridge over 
the river ^ which one mast cross to go into Perais. He 
himself went by a route difficult and rough, along which 
he nevertheless marched for the most part at full speed. 
Falling npon die first guard of the barbarians before 
daylight,' be destroyed them, and so he did most of the 
second ; but the majority of the third guard escaped, 
not indeed by fleeing into the camp of Ariobarzanes, but 
into the moantains as they were, being seized with a 
sndden panio. Consequently be fell upon the enemy's 
camp at the approach of dawn without being observed. 
At the very time he began to assault the trench, the 
trumpets gave the signal to Craterus, who at once 
attacked the advanced fortification. The enemy then, 
being in a state of coafneion from being attacked on all 
sides, fled without coming to close conflict; but they 
were hemmed in on all hands, Alexander pressing npon 
them in one direction and the men of Craterus running 
up in another. Therefore most of them were compelled 
to wheel ronnd and flee into the fortifications, which 
were already in the hands of the Macedonians. For 
Alexander, expecting the very thing which really oc- 
curred, had left Ptolemy there with three thonsand 
infantry; so that most of the barbarians were cut to 
pieces by the Macedonians at close quarters. Others 
perished in the terrible flight which ensued, hurling 
themselves over the precipices; but Ariobarzanes him- 



1 This wM the Ames. See Btrabo, it. 8. 

* Notice the nee q( the adverb rpir with the genitive, iuBtead of the 
pnpodtioQ Tpi. Cf. Piudu (Pythia, iv. 76) tfir 6pa^, 
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self, witih a few horsemen, escaped into the moon- 
Alexander now marched back with all speed to the 
river, and finding the bridge already oonstracted over it, 
he easily oroftsed with his army.* Thence he again con- 
tinaed his march to Peraepolis, so that he arrived before 
the guards of the city coald pillage the treasury.' He 
also captured the money which was at Pasargadae * in 
the treasury of the first Cyms, and appointed Phrasaortes, 
son of Rhecmithres, viceroy over the Persians. He bnmt 
down the Persian palace, though Parmenio advised him 
to preserve it, for many reasons, and especially because 
it was not well to destroy what was now his own pro- 
perty, and because the men of Asia would not by this 
course of action be induced to come over to him, think- 
ing that he himself had decided not to retain the rule of 
Ania, but outy to conquer it and depart. Bat Alexander 
said that he wished to take vengeance on the Persians, 
iu reiidiation for their deeds in the invasion of Greece, 
when they razed Athens to the ground and burnt down 
the temples. He also desired to punish the Persians for 



> Vurtittt (v. l<i) ^va that .VnobananM kftec b blood^cmteat ^t »«» 
(hiuu^h Ifat) MwuJoiiiiui Ham. with abinit -10 horsemen and o.OiXI foot. 
auJ uumIv (oi turw-puliH. Ihsiug shut ont ot tltae fijrttvss. he wu over, 
takuu uid ditiu itith alt hU >nopaa]t>nB. Ct DioJunu (ifii. 6ij). 

' I'iviiuiiu |\^ii. lid) mill JtuCiH (xi. 11| state that on •ppracfaing 
PeT<ie|>ulu, Ak-naujirr uivt SCO Orauiaa <.-«{rEiTeB. antilBted bj Iom of arms, 
k'ljs, tf\es, vaia, it uthvr nMBitwra. Curtint {•'. IT-Vi) aa.j^ then wtn 
i,<XK> ol th^ui. AluxAuJvr t>a«n>I to aead thasu men hum*, with mMai 
o( biluin aui'purl : but tbev iiratnmiil to Mffiain in Penis. The king 
gavu tlii'Ui luout'V, i-lvthiiifi, cattle, and laoiL 

> UU'di/ntt <iviL TUuiU (.Vrtitw (t. 3UI boili state that eba unoonC ol 
tri'asuit fapHiri J m Krwiwlia waa 1-J0,U*I laitfots, or £37,600.0*.'. In his 
Qim Ivltt'i \ltiit:iJtr sCati.-J that tht;r* was iufieUat tnibuiiv and laloable 
pioit'iti tu tvaJ lU.iAlU uiuleoarCaaud 3.000 uaniel)itPl<ita[ch.JfM..3TI. 
Curlius tvlla u« that U.OUO laleiiUi a«r« oapnued at Pasarvida*. 

* Paaariiadaii «ad thii old wpital ul F«nia, Eotuuiod bv i^jna ; bat its 
^^ place aas afWiwanLd tak«a b; Penapidii. 
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all the other injuries they had done the Greeks. But 
Alexander does not seem to me to have acted on this 
occasion with pmdence; nor do I think that this was 
any retributive penalty at all on the ancient Persians.^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Dabius Pursued into Mkdia and Parthia. 

Ajteb bringing these matters to a successful issue^ he 
advanced towards Media ; for he ascertained that Darius 
was there. Now Darius had formed the resolution, if 
Alexander remained at Susa or Babylon, to stay there 
among the Modes, in order to see if any change of policy 
were made by Alexander. But if the latter inarched 
against him, he resolved to proceed into the interior 
towards Parthia and Hyrcania, as far as Bactria, laying 
waste all the land and making it impossible for Alexander 
to advance any further. He therefore sent the women 
and the rest of the property which he still retained, to- 
gether with the covered carriages, to what were called 
the Caspian Gates' ; but he himself stayed at Ecbatana,^ 

> Diodorua (zvii. 70, 71) and Curtiut (y. 20, 22) say that Alexander 
deliTered Persepolis to his Boldiers to pillage, and that he ordered a 
general nuuMacre of the inhabitants. These authors agree with Plataroh 
{Alex,, 88) in asserting that in a drunken revel he was instigated by the 
oonrtesan Thais to set fire to the palace, and accompanied her to com- 
mence the act of destmotion. See Dryden^t famous ode. But Arrian's 
account establishes the fact that the fire was the result of a deliberate 
plan. As regards the massacre, Plutarch (37) expressly states that 
Alexander wrote home that he ordered it from motives of policy. 

' This was the principal pass through the Elburz mountains from 
Media into Hyrcania and Parthia. 

* This was the capital of Media, called in Chaldee Aekmetha (Ezra 
▼i. 2). The present city of Hamadan is on the same site. It is situated 
at the foot of Mount Orontes, and was used by the Persian and Parthian 
kings as their summer residence. It was surrounded by seven walls, 
each overtopping the one before it, from the outer to the inner, crowned 
with battlements of different colours. Its citadel was used as a royal 



]*H> 7^ AttMbant of Alemndm: 

wiib itie ivrwm whWii liltd bMm uoIlMSed irom iduwe wiio 
wMti »i htutii. iluvui]£ tluB, Alexander udyaantd wwarciB 
M«di», «u(i luvwiJU]; tliH luid (rf* dte FttraetMse,' he 
bubduwJ it, Hud MppuiubKi Ox&tlinw, sun 'jf Abilities, i^ 
foruiM- viQvr'jj <jf 6u*M, W nii« aa Tiueror. Bang in- 
foriuMi vu i)i« uukrvii tluit Duiiu hiul dtsamninei wt mfm 
liitu i'jr Lwllle, tiud tfj Uy tl>« fun>tau) of war Bf^am for 
lite i>:yiiiuuiK iiuil Owluiiuuut luwt 'yjme Du iiim aa allieBl. 
lib oi •jUred ttiM tli« bMwts ui' bardua. with shfdr fnardB 
uutj tijtt rw>t of lliv bt^^I;a4^, lahunJd fuiloir: aad t&kmg 
tlie f'n»t vl' Ilia artnr, ht) led ri in ur<l«r <jf battle, aad on 
lli« iwcltlfa liny lurtved in MtMiiM. 'Dxern he aacertained 
thai iht f'trvonul' IJttriuH wvm nui lie fur banJe. and thac 
liiB nilli0«, liit) CudiujUiUU ami .ScvdiianH, bud nut arrivBd ; 
Ijut lljjtl Ito bad rtMulved Xti !]••«. He therefure marcbed 
•yii wiiti null KitMUir tfieed ; aud wbun be w^u only Lhree 
iJMja' j'<urii*«jp from Kcbauiiia, be waa met bv Bistanen. 
iHiu 'li UdiiiH, «rbu rwiifnwd uver tbe P^n^ians before 
Dariua. Tliitt niMi luiauiiiiuiid rhui DaHuH bad de<j are 
dnyi) \m\'iim, iakjii|{ witb bitn T.'JifO lalenTu 'jt' mineT ' 
I'fiiti I bo MisiuH, aiid <ui annj of -ifOUO cavairy and ^/jOO 

VVtiKii AI>!SHndi-r rf^ubod ICcbntana, bo 4enc che The!»- 
nnliiin I'Mvulry liiid tiio nihar (ir^xina Mien back to cbe 
don, |MiyiiiK ib>:iu tUi fuU btro wlijcb bad been atipniuced, 
ttiid iiinkiiiK i.hciii an additiunal douuciun tnim bimself ot' 
'J.iiiiu Liilniiui. ill) ifHuud an opImf cbat if any man ot' 
Ilia •mil lu-oinl wmlitfd still to uontinim to .wrve for hire 
mill hull. 111) nlioidii liiiliHt 1 and tbutte who enlisted in 
tiia ». rvK-x wiTtt nut n invr. Hd then ordered Epucillas. 

ii...,'i.i< lii;lii.i ii -iii'iij ii ifili'iiiiiil iwliKr-. Witb nilvnrlilifM. ami bliirneil 
.iili '.na.«.<ii<r,i-, .Bi'iluln, iiiil MiitulilnKirnii -if itiiliJ ami lilvor. Tbesa 

.i..ii. .ii.i.. III. >••- I ■*ir.ii, Siu M.r'"i..(m. L. JH, Pulyiitut. i, "j;. 

■ Mil. iiiIm Uii.li III Lliii iiiiimiUuua buiwuvu MiiUiaiuii£ FaniH. 
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son of Polyeidea, to coodact the rest down to the ses, 
taldn^ otiier cav&Iry as a gnard for them, siaoe the 
Thesaaliana sold their hones there. He aUo sent word 
to Menes to take upon himself the doty of seeing that 
they were conveyed in triremes to Eaboea, when they 
arrived at the sea.' He instracted Parmenio to deposit 
the money which was being conveyed from Persis io the 
citadel at Ecb&tana, and to hand it over to the charge o^ 
Harpalas ; ' for he had left this man over the money 
with a guard of 6,000 Macedonians and a few horsemen 
and light-armed infantry to take care of it. He told 
Parmenio himself to take the Grecian mercenaries, the 
Thracians, and all the other horsemen except the Com> 
panion cavalry, and march by the land of the Cadasians 
into Hyrcania. He also sent word to Clitas, the com- 
mander of the royal squadron of cavalry, who had been 
left behind at Snsa ill, that when be arrived at E!obatana 
from Saaa he should take the Macedonians who had been 
left there in charge of the money, and go in the direction 
(^ Parthia, where also he himself intended soon to arrive. 



CHAPTER XX. 
Harch thbodoh the Cabpiah Gatbs. 
Tbbh taking the Companion cavaliy, the light cavalry 
need for skirmishing, the Greek mercenary cavalry, nnder 
the command of Erigyius, the Macedonian phalanx, 
except the men who had been placed in chai^ of the 
money, the archers, and the Agrianians, he marched 
against Darius. In the forced march which he made, 
many of his soldiers were left behind, worn out with 

■ CvTtitu (t. 33) sayi that 6,000 Qiecuui meioeiuriM nndar PUto th« 
Atheniaji met Alexander in Hedia, having marched op from Cilima. 

* Dioitonu (itiI. 80} Ba;a that the amonnt of traamM dftpoaitad at 
Ecbatana was 160,000 talent* oi £41,100,000. 
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fati^e, and many of the horaeB died. He nerartheleas 
pressed on, and on the elerenth day arrired at Bhagae.' 
This place is distant from the Caspian Gates one day's 
jooniey to one marching as Alexander did. Bnt Darins 
had already passed through this defile before Alexander 
oame np, ^ongh many of those who were his DompanioDS 
in flight deserted him on the way and retired to their 
own abodes. Many also surrendered to Alexander. 
The latter now gave ap the hope of captnring Darins by 
close porsait, and remained there fire days to give his 
troops repose. He appointed Qxodates a Persian, who 
had the ill fortune to be arrested by Darins and shut up 
at Sasa, to the office of viceroy of Media ; for this treat- 
ment was an inducement to Alexander to rely on his 
fidelity. He then marched towards Parthia ; and on the 
first day encamped near the Caspian Gates, which he 
passed through on the second day aa far as the country 
was inhabited.* Hearing that the country farther on 
was desert, he resolved to procure a stock of provisions 
from the place whero he was encamped, and accordingly 
sent Coenua out on a foraging expedition with the cavalry 
and a small body of infantry. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
Dabius is Assabsihatkd bt Bbsbds. 
At this time Bagistanes, one of the Babylonian nobles, 
came to him from the camp of Darius, accompanied by 
Antibelus, one of the sons of Mazaens. These men 
informed him that Nabarzanea, the commander of the 
cavalry which accompanied Darius in his flight, Braans, 

' A Urge oitf in the eitrama north ot Media, mentioned in the Book 
of Tobit. It wM l&moui in the Uiddte Aget under the luune of Bat. 
The ruini ot lUi lie louth-eut ot Tehenn. 

* liTTi generftU; meuu until. In its preeent me of. ii. 11 nipn, frrc 
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viceroy of Bactria^ and Barsaentes, viceroy of the Ara- 
cliotians and Drangians/ had jointly arrested the king. 
When Alexander heard this^ he marched with still 
greater speed than ever^ taking with him only the 
Companions and the skirmishing cavalry^ as well as some 
of the foot-soldiers selected as the strongest and lightest 
men. He did not even wait for Coenns to retnm from 
the foraging expedition ; but placed Graterus over the 
men left behind^ with instrnctions to follow in short 
marches. His own men took with them nothing but 
their arms and provisions for two days. After marching 
the whole night and till noon of the next day^ he gave 
his army a short rest^ then went on again all night, and 
when day began to break reached the camp from which 
Bagistanes had set out to meet him; but he did not 
catch the enemy. However, in regard to Darius, he 
ascertained that he had been arrested and was being 
conveyed in a covered carriage ^ ; that Bessus possessed 
the command instead of Darius, and had been nominated 
leader by the Bactrian cavalry and all the other barba- 
rians who were companions of Darius in his flight, except 
Artabazus and his sons, together with the Grecian 
mercenaries, who still remained faithful to Darius; but 
they, not being able to prevent what was being done, had 
turned aside their march from the public thoroughfare 
and were marching towards the mountains by them- 
selves, refusing to take part with Bessus and his ad- 
herents in their enterprise. He also learnt that those 
who had arrested Darius had come to the decision to 



' The Drangians liyed in a part of Ariana west of Araohosia. 

' Jmtin (xi 15) and Curtiiu (y. 34) state that Darius was boond in 
chains of gold. The former toys that the name of the place was Thara 
in Parthia, where the king was arrested. Probably these chains were 
those worn by the king or his nobles, according to the Persian custom. 
This is the only sentence in Arrian where repl suffers anastrophe, coming 
after the noon* 
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I 

sarrender him to Alexander^ and to procure some advan- 
tage for themselves^ if they should find that Alexander 
was pursuing them ; but if they should learn that he had 
gone back again, they had resolved to collect as large 
an army as they could and to preserve the rule for the 
commonwealth. He also ascertained that for the present 
Bessus held the supreme command^ both on account 
of his relationship to Darius and because the war was 
being carried on in his viceregal province. Hearing this, 
Alexander thought it was advisable to pursue with all 
his might ; and though his men and horses were already 
quite fatigued by the incessant severity of their labours, 
he nevertheless proceeded, and, travelling a long way all 
through the night and the next day till noon, arrived at 
a certain village, where those who were leading Darius 
had encamped the day before. Hearing there that the 
barbarians had decided to continue their march by night, 
he inquired of the natives if they knew any shorter road 
to the fugitives. They said they did know one, but that 
it ran through a country which was desert through lack 
of water. He nevertheless ordered them to show him 
this way, and perceiving that the infantry could not keep 
up with him if he marched at full speed, he caused 500 
of the cavalry to dismount from their horses ; and select- 
ing the o£Bicers of the infantry and the best of the other 
foot-soldiers, he ordered them to mount the horses 
armed just as they were. He also directed Nicanor, the 
commander of the shield-bearing guards, and Attains, 
commander of the Agrianians, to lead their men who 
were left behind, by the same route which Bessus bad 
taken, having equipped them as lightly as possible ; and 
he ordered that the rest of the infantry should follow in 
regular marching order. He himself began to march 
in the afternoon, and led the way with great rapidity.^ 



'^ 



^ Plutarch {AUx.t 42) Bays that Alexander rode 8,800 stades, or about 
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Having travelled 400 stades in tbe nighty he came npon 
the barbarians jnst before daybreak^ going along withoat 
any order and unarmed ; so that few of them rashed to 
defend themselves^ bat most of them^ as soon as they saw 
Alexander himself, took to flight withoat even coming 
to blows. A few of those who turned to resist being 
killed^ the rest of these also took to flight. Up to this 
time Bessas and his adherents were still conveying 
Darias with them in a covered carriage; bat when 
Alexander was already close npon their heels Nabarzanes 
and Barsaentes wonnded him and left him there^ and 
with 600 horsemen took to flight. Darias died from his 
wounds soon after, before Alexander had seen him.^ 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Reflections on the Fate of Dabius. 

Alexander sent the body of Darias into Persis, with 
orders that it should be buried in the royal sepulchre, in 
the same way as the other Persian kings before him 
had been buried.' He then proclaimed Amminaspes, a 
Parthian, viceroy over the Parthians and Hyrcanians. 
This man was one of those who with Mazaces had sur- 
rendered Egypt to Alexander. He also appointed Tle- 
polemus, son of Pythophanes, one of the Companions, 
to guard his interests in Parthia and Hyrcania. Such 
was the end of Darius, in the archonship of Aristophon 
at Athens, in the month Hecatombaion.^ This king was 

400 mil^, ia eleyen days. In the next chapter he says that only sixty 
of his men were able to keep np with him in the pursuit. 

* Curtitii (y. 24-38) gives yery ample details of what oocnrred during 
the last days of Darius. Cf. Diodartu (xyii. 73) ; Jtutin (xi. 15). 

* The Persian kings were buried at Persepolis. See DiodontM, xyiL 71. 
Plutaroh {Alex,^ 43) says that Alexander sent the corpse of Darius to his 
mother. 

' In the year b.o. 830, the first of Hecatombaion fell on the first of 
July. 
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a man pre-eminently effeminate and lacking in self- 
reliance in military enterprises; bat as to civil matters 
he never exhibited any disposition to indulge in arbitrary 
conduct; nor indeed was it in his power to exhibit it. 
For it happened that he was involved in a war with the 
Macedonians and Greeks at the very time he succeeded 
to the regal power'; and consequently it was no longer 
possible for him to act the tyrant towards his subjects, 
even if he had been so inclined^ standing as he did in 
greater danger than they. As long as he lived, one 
misfortune after another was accumulated upon him; nor 
did he experience any cessation of calamity from the 
time when he first succeeded to the rule. At the begin- 
ning of his reign the cavalry defeat was sustained by 
his viceroys at the Granicus, and forthwith Ionia 
Aeolis, both the Phrygias, Lydia, and all Caria ^ except 
Halicarnassus were occupied by his foe; soon after, 
Halicamassus also was captured, as well as all the littoral 
as far as Cilicia. Then came his own discomfiture at 
Issus, where he saw his mother, wife, and children taken 
prisoners. Upon this Phoenicia and the whole of Egypt 
were lost ; and then at Arbela he himself fled disgrace- 
fully among the first, and lost a very vast army composed 
of all the nations of his empire. After this, wandering 
as an exile from his own dominions, he died after being 



^ Darins came to the throne b.c. 336. 

' In 2 Kings zi. 4, 19 the word translated captains in onr Bible is 
Carim^ the Carians. These men formed the body-goard of the asorper 
AthaHah, who stood in need of foreign mercenaries. Dayid bad a body- 
gaard of Philistines and Cretans. The Carians served as mercenaries 
throughout the ancient world, as we learn from Thucydides^ i. 8 ; Herodotus^ 
i. 171 ; ii. 152 ; v. Ill ; StrabOt xiv. 2. The Lydians appear in the Bible 
under the name of Liid (Isa. Ixvi. 19). Herodotus (i. 94) gives an ac- 
count of the colonization of Umbria by the Lydians, from which sprung 
the state of the Etruscans. Hence Vergil (Aeneidt ii. 782) speaks of the 
•* Lydius Tybri*/' See also Aeneid, viii. 479 ; Horace {Satires^ i. 6, 1) ; 
Tacitus (Annals^ iv. 55) ; Dionysius (Archaeologia Romana^ i 28). 
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betrayed by his personal attendants to the worst treat- 
ment possible, being at the same time king and a prisoner 
ignominionsly led in chains; and at last he perished 
through a conspiracy formed of those most intimately 
acquainted with him. Such were the misfortunes that 
befell Darius in his life-time; but after his death he 
received a royal burial ; his children received from 
Alexander a princely rearing and education, just as if 
their father had still been king ; and Alexander himself 
became his son-in-law.^ When he died he was about 
fifty years of age. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Expedition into Htrcania. 

Alvxandbb now took the soldiers who had been left 
behind in his pursuit a^d advanced into Hyrcania,^ which 
is the country lying on the left of the road leading to 
Bactra.' On one side it is bounded by lofly mountains 
densely covered with wood, and on the other it is a plain 
stretching as far as the Great Sea^ in this part of the 
world. He led his army by this route, because he 
ascertained that the Grecian mercenaries serving under 
Darius had succeeded in escaping by it into the moun- 
tains orTapuria; at the same time he resolved to subdue 
the Tapurians themselves. Having divided his army 
into three parts, he himself led the way by the shortest 
and most diflScult route, at the head of the most numer- 
ous and at the same time the lightest division of his 

' He married Barsine, eldest daughter of Darios (Arrian, vii. 4 infra). 
She was also oaUed Arsinoe and Stateira. 

' According to Curtitu (vi. 6-10) the soldiers were very desiroas of 
returning home ; bat Alexander made an harangue and induced them to 
adranoe into Hjrrcania. 

' The modem Balkh. 

^ The Caspian. 
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foroM. He detpstched Crat«nu at the head of his own 
brigade and that of Amjntas, some oC the arclien, and 
a few of the caralry against the Tapaiiana ; and be 
ordered Erigjias to take the Grecian mercenaries and 
the reat of the caralrjr, and lead the way by the pablic 
thoroughfarei thoagh it was longer, conducting the 
waggouD, the baggage, and the crowd of camp-folluwerfl. 
Aftor crossing the Sret monatains, and encamping there, 
he took the shield-bearing guards together with the 
lightest men in the Macedonian phalanx and some of 
the archers, and went along a road difficalt and hard to 
travel apon, leaving guards for the roads wherever he 
thought there was any peril, so that the barbarians who 
hvld th« mountains might not at those points fall upon 
thu meu who were following. Having passed through 
the deiilea with his archers, he encamped in the plain 
near a small river ' ; and while he was here, Nabarzanea, 
the comuiaudvr of Darius's cavalry, Phrataphemes, the 
viveroy of Uyrcania and Parthia, and the other moat 
diiitiuguiiiht>d of the Persians in attendance on Darius, 
arrived and surrendered themselves. After waiting fonr 
days iu the camp, he took np those who had been left 
buhiud on the march, all of them advancing in safety 
t>xvq)t thti Agrianians, who, while guarding the rear, 
were attacked by the barbarian mountaineers. But these 
Muuu di>ew off when they got the worst of it in the 
■ikiruiith. Starting from this place, he advanced into 
llyroauia as far as Zadracarta, the capital of the Hyr- 
cauittUH. lu this place' he was rejoined byCraterus, who 
had uot succoedi^d iu falling in with the Grecian mercen- 
aries of Darius; but he had thoroughly traversed the 
whulo ouuutry, gaining over part of it by force and the 
I'tht-r part by tin* voluntary capitulation of the inhabit- 

' lnwh,ra* {>.\u. li) oallii ihu rivHt Sttbwtu ; CyrtiMt (tL 10) calla it 

- Ktil^tr bM <f rulta iUltaaJ ol ir rei>rv. 
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aats. Erigyius also arrived here with the baggage and 
wftggOQS ; and Boon after Artabazas ' came to Alexander 
with three of his sons, Cophen, Ariobarzaaes, and 
Arsamea, accompanied by Aatophradates, viceroy of 
Taparia, and envoys from the Grecian mercenaries in 
the service of Darius. To Autophradates he restored 
his viceregal office ; but Artabnzns and his sons he kept 
near himself in a position of hononr, both on account of 
their fidelity to Darins and because they were among 
the first nobles of Persia. To the envoys from the 
Greeks, begging him to make a truce with them on 
behalf of the whole mercenary force, he replied that he 
would not make any agreement with them ; because they 
were acting with great guilt in serving as soldiers on 
the side of the barbarians against Greece, in contraven- 
tion of the resolution of the Greeks. He commanded 
them to come in a body and surrender, leaving it to him 
to treat them as he pleased, or to preserve themselves 
as best they could. The envoys said that they yielded 
both themselves and their comrades to Alexander, and 
nrged him to send some one with them to act as their 
leader, so that they might be conducted to him with 
safety. They said they were 1,500 in nnmber. Accord- 
ingly he sent Audronicus, son of Agerrhus, and Artabazua 
to them. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

EXPBDITION AO&INBT THE MaBDUNS. 

Hi then marched forward against the Mardians ' taking 
with him the shield-bearing guards, the archers, the 

' Curtiuj (vi. 14) asjB Ajtabazne had nine boui, ods oI whom. 
Phftm&bftzuB, was the adnural of the FeraiaD fleet. See ^rrian (ii. 1 ; 
ii. 3 ; iii. 2 Bnpra). 

' Ct. Curtiw, Ti. IS. 
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AgimnianSy the brigades of Coenna and Amyntas^ half of 
the Companion cavaLrj, and the horse-lanoers; for he had 
now a troop of horae^Iancers. Trayersing the greater 
part of the land of the Mardians, he kQIed many of them 
in their flight, some indeed haring turned to defend 
themselres; and many were taken prisoners. No one 
for a long time had inraded their land in a hostile 
manner, not only on accoont of its mggedness, bnt also 
because the people were poor, and besides being poor 
were warlike. Therefore they never feared that Alex- 
ander woold attack them, especially as he had already 
advanced further than their country. For this reason 
they were caught more easQy off their guard. Many 
of them, however, escaped into the mountains, which 
in their land are very lofty and craggy, thinking that 
Alexander would not penetrate to these at any rate. 
But when he was approaching them even here, they {«ent 
envoys to surrender both the people and their land to 
him. He pardoned them, and appointed Autophradr ^es, 
whom he had also recently placed over the Tapurians, 
viceroy over them. Betuming to the camp, from which 
he had started to invade the country of the Mardians, he 
found that the Grecian mercenaries of Darius had arrived, 
accompanied by the envoys from the Lacedaemonians 
who were on an embassy to king Darius. The names 
of these men were, Callicratidas, Pausippus, Moninms, 
Onomas, and Dropides, a man from Athens. These were 
arrested and kept under guard; but he released the 
envoys from the Sinopeans,^ because these people had 
no share in the commonwealth of the Greeks; and as 
they were in subjection to the Persians, they did not 
seem to be doing anything unreasonable in going on an 
embassy to their own king. He also released the rest of 



' Sinope was a prosperous eolony of Miletus on the Eaxine. It is still 
called Sinoab. It was the birthplace of Diogenes. 
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the Greeks who were serving for pay with the Persians 
before the peace and alliance which had been made by 
the Greeks with the Macedonians. He likewise released 
Heraclides, the ambassador from the Chalcedonians ^ to 
Darius. The rest he ordered to serve in his army for the 
same pay as they had received from the Persian king, 
patting them under the command of Andronicus, who 
had led them, and had evidently been takiug prudent 
measures to save the lives of the men. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

March to Bactsa. — Bessus Aided by Satibabzanbs. 

Having settled these affairs, he marched to Zadracarta, 
the largest city of Hyrcania, where also was the seat of 
the Syrcanian government. Tarrying here fifteen days, 
he offered sacrifice to the gods according to his custom, 
and 'celebrated a gymnastic contest, after which he 
began his march towards Parthia; thence to the con- 
fines of Areia* and to Susia, a city in that province, 
where Satibarzanes, the viceroy of the Areians, came to 
meet him. To this man he restored his viceregal dignity, 
and with him sent Anazippus, one of the Companions, to 
whom he gave forty horse-lancers so that he might be 
able to station them as guards of the localities, in order 
that the Areians might not be injured by the army in 
its march through their land. At this time came to 
him some Persians, who informed him that Bessus had 
assumed the erect tiara' and was wearing the Persian 

' Ghalcedon was a colony of Megara, sitnated on the Propontis at the 
entrance of the BosporuBi nearly opposite Byzantium. 

' Areia oocnpied what is now the east part of Khorasan, and the west 
and north-west of Afghanistan. Sasia is the modem Tus. 

s Compare the words of Tissaphemes to Clearchos (Xenophon, Ana- 
batiSf ii 5) : " Though the king is the only man who can wear the tiara 
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dreu,' calliDg bimBelf ArUzerzes instead of Bessas, and 
aMerting that he was king of Asia. They said he had 
in attendance upon him the Persians who had escaped 
into Bactra and many of the Bactrians themBelvea ; and 
that he was expecting the Scythians also to oome to him 
as allies. Alexander, haying now all his forces together, 
went towards Bactra, where Philip son of Menelaos came 
to him out of Media with the Greek mercenary cavalry 
which were onder bis own command, those of the Thes- 
•alians who had volunteered to remain, and the men of 
AndromachuB. Nicauor, the son of Parmenio, the com- 
mander of the shield- bearing guards, had already died 
of diseaBc. While Alexander was on his way to Bactra, 
he was informed that SatibarsaneB, viceroy of Areia, bad 
killed Anazippus and the horse-lancers who were with 
him, had armed the Areiana and collected them in the 
oity of Artacoana, which was the capital of that nation. 
It was also said that he had resolved, as soon as he 
aBoertaiiiud that Alexander had advanced, to leave that 
place and go with his forces to Bessns, with the in- 
teuliuTi of joining that prince in an attack npon the 
MacediitiiaiiB, wherever a chance might occur. When 
he reottivfd this news, he stopped the march towards 
llaotra, and taking with him the Companion cavalry, the 
bur»t4-1niii>erB, the archers, the Agriauiana and the regi* 
ineutu of Ainyntaa and Coenns, and leaving the rest of 

wout uiHiu bit h««il, I iiball be kbl« to wear mine extcK npon 1117 heut iu 
lull MuiHilMiuti, wlieu 7UU are in tn; serrioe." Cf. Curtiut (iil. 8) ; Aris- 
(o)ihaiieii (ifirilt. Id?). The «a|> of the oidinuj Peni&ns icu low, loosa, 
ftiid oliugiuK almut the hraJ in tulds ; wbeivu that o( the king wu high 
ftnil erwl ktKive the heul. Frniu Xtnophon [Cgnpatdia.tai, S, 13)ve 
Iwiiu tliMl the Peraiiiii kiiig's timI va« ol a purple colour, halF mixed vith 
«liite. ami thut iit> i>iiu vXan «u »lli>«e4l to wr»r this miilare of white. 
U<9 h»Ll Wm liiiUMilii »f a Hcaxlet colour, ami a rolM eulixel; puiple. Cf. 
aUo .'•'Iruhi' (xv. i\. whiTC the liara a uid to be in the chape of a tower j 

* Um Xioiophuu ( JMit., L S, IT 1 Cyro^dCitiu, liii. S) ; Carliiu (lu. 8). 
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his forces there under the command of Craterus, he 
made a forced march against Satibarzanes and the 
Areians ; and having travelled 600 stades in two days 
came near Artacoana. Satibarzanes^ however, no sooner 
perceived that Alexander was near, than being struck 
with terror at the quickness of his arrival, he took to 
flight with a few Areian horsemen. For he was deserted 
by the majority of his soldiers in his flight, when they 
also learned that Alexander was at hand. The latter 
made rapid marches in pursuit of the enemy, killed some 
of the men whom he discovered to be guilty of the revolt 
and who at that time had left theirvillages, fleeing, some 
one way, some another ; and others of them he sold into 
slavery. He then proclaimed Arsames, a Persian, viceroy 
over the Areians. Being now joined by the men who 
had been left behind with Craterus, he marched into the 
land of the Zarangaeans,^ and reached the place where 
their seat of government was. But Barsaentes, who at 
that time had possession of the land, being one of those 
who had fallen upon Darius in his flight, learning that 
Alexander was approaching, fled to the Indians who live 
this side of the river Indus. But they arrested him and 
sent him back to Alexander, by whom he was put to 
death on account of his guilty conduct towards Darius. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Philotas and Parhenjo put to Death. 

HsBV also Alexander discovered the conspiracy of 
Philotas, son of Parmenio. Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
say that it had already been repoited to him before in 
Egypt* ; but that it did not appear to him credible, both 

^ These people are also called Drangians. They lived west of Araohosia 
in Drangiana. 

' Aceordiog to Plutarch {Alex,^ 48, 49) Alexander suborned Antigone, 
the mistress of Philotas, to reveal his secret conversation. 

O 
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Greaaa aaxiliaricg, wfaora be often osed to command 
according to Alexander's order, both in his own tnrn and 
oat of his ton, with his soTereign's ap[»x>batton and 
Batiglaction.* 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
Trkathsnt op Amtstas. — ^Thk Akuspiaks. 
Tbkt also sa; that about the same time Amyntas, son 
of Andromenes, was brooght to trial, together with his 
brothers Polemo, Attains, and Simmias, on the charge 
of being accessory to the conspiracy against Alexander, 
on acconnt of their tniat in Philotaa and their intimate 
friendship with him. The belief in their participation 
in the plot was strengthened among the mass of men by 
the fact that when Philotas was arrested, Polemo, one 
of the brothers of Amyntas, fled to the enemy. But 
Amyntas with his other two brothers stayed to await 
the trial, and defended himself so vigorously among the 
Macedonians that he was declared innocent of the charge. 
As soon B3 he was acqaitted in the assembly, he de- 
manded that permission should be given him to go to 
his brother and bring him back to Alexander. To this 
the Macedonians acceded ; so he went away and on the 
same day brought Polemo back. On this account he 
now seemed free from guilt much more than before. 
But soon after, as he was besieging a certain village, he 
was shot with an arrow and died of the wound ; so that 
he derived no other advantage from his acquittal except 
that of dying with an nnaullied reputation,* 

Alexander appointed two commanders over the Com- 
panion cavalry, Hepbaestion, son of Amyntor, and Clitus, 

■ Fun partioalan ol Hm matiai ttl Pkrnunia are ifiy^o hj Cvriitu 
(rii. 7-9). 
* For Um trial of li^atu. et CwtUtt, vli. 2-4. 
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8on of Dropidas, dividing the brigade of the Companions 
into two partSy becaose he did not wish any one of his 
friends to have the sole command of so many horsemen, 
especially as they were the best of all his cavalry, both 
in public estimation and in martial discipline.^ He 
now arrived in the land of the people formerly called 
Ariaspians, bnt afterwards named Energetae, because 
they assisted Gyrus, son of Cambyses, in his invasion of 
Scythia.' Alexander treated these people, whose an- 
cestors had been serviceable to Gyrus, with honour ; and 
when he ascertained that the men not only enjoyed a form 
of government unlike that of the other barbarians in that 
part of the world, bnt laid claim to justice equally with 
the best of the Greeks, he set them free, and gave them 
besides as much of the adjacent country as they asked 
for themselves ; but they did not ask for much. Here 
he offered sacrifice to Apollo, and arrested Demetrius, 
one of his confidential body-guards, on suspicion of 
having been implicated with Philotas in the conspiracy. 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, was appointed to the post vacated 
by Demetrius. 

CHAPTER XXVm. 

Alixandib Crosses thi Hindij-Eoosh. 

ArTER the transaction of this business, he advanced 
against Bactra and Bessus, reducing the Drangians and 
Gadrosians' to subjection on his march. He also re- 

^ Alexander also formed a separate cohort of the men irho were pro- 
nounced sympathisers with Parmenio, and this cohort afterwards greatly 
distinguished itself. See Diodorut^ xtIL 80 ; Cvrfint, Tii. 10 ; •Tuffin, 
xii. 5. 

' The Ariaspians inhabited the south part of Drangiana on the bor- 
ders of Gadrosia. The river Etymander, now known as the Hilmend, 
flowed through their territories. Cf. Curtivt*y rii. 11 ; Diodorw, xvii. 81. 

> (radrosia was the furthest province of the Persian empire on the 
south-east It comprised the soath-east part ol Beloochistan. 
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do<sed the Arachotians to Babjection and appointed 
MuDoDTiceroyover them. He then reached the Indians, 
who inhabit the ]and bordering on that of the Aracho- 
tiana. AD theae natiooB he reached marching through 
deep snow and his soldiers experiencing scarcity of pro- 
Tisions and severe hardship. Learning that the Areians 
had again revolted, in conaequence of Satibarzanes in- 
vading their land with 2,000 cavalry, which he had 
received from Besaaa, he despatched against them Arta- 
bazus the Peraian with Erigyius and Caranaa two of the 
Companions, also ordering Phrataphemes, viceroy of the 
Parthians, to assist them in attacking the Areians. An 
obstinately contested battle then took place between the 
troops of Erigyina and Caranus and those of Satibarzanea; 
nor did the barbarians give way until Satibarzanes, en- 
countering Erigyins, was Btruck in the face with a spear 
and killed. Then the barbarians gave way and fled with 
headlong speed. 

Meantime Alexander waa leading his army towards 
Mount Caacaaus,' where he founded a city and named it 
Alexandreia.* Having offered sacrifice here to the goda 
to whom it waa hia custom to sacrifice, he crossed Mount 
Caucasus, after appointing Proexes, a Persian, viceroy 
over the land, and leaving Neilozeuus son of Satyrus, 
one of the Companions, with an army as superintendent. 
According to the account of Ariatobulus, Mount Caucasus 
is as lofty aa any in Asia, and moat of it ia bare, at any 
rate in that part where Alexander crossed it. This 
range of moontains stretches out so far that they say 
even that Moant Taaros, wbioh forms the boundary of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, springs from it, aa do other great 

■ Thia TH not th« ntige nanal]; ac 
the Indiftn Canoaeos, the piopei nu 
csUed Hinda-EocMh. 

' Tbii dt7 wM probftblj on Uie site of Beglimm, twenty-five mUm 
north-eut of CkbnL See Qrote'B Oreect, vol. zii. eh. 94. 
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ranges which have been distinguished from the Gancascis 
by various names according to the position of each. 
Aristobnlus says that in this part of the Caucasus nothing 
grew except terebinth trees and silphium ;^ notwith- 
standing which, it was inhabited by many people, and 
many sheep and oxen graze there; because sheep are 
very fond of silphium. For if a sheep smells it even 
from a distance, it runs to it and feeds upon the flower. 
They also dig up the root, which is devoured by the 
sheep. For this reason in Cyrene,» some drive their 
flocks as far as possible away from the places where 
their silphium is growing ; others even enclose the place 
with a fence, so that even if the sheep should approach 
it they would not be able to get within the enclosure. 
For the silphium is very valuable to the Cyrenaeans. 

Bessus, accompanied by the Persians who had taken 
part with him in the seizure of Darius, and by 7,000 of 
the Bactrians themselves and the Daans who dwelt on 
this side the Tanais,' was laying waste the country at the 
foot of Mount Caucasus, in order to prevent Alexander 
from marching any further, both by the desolation of the 
land between the enemy and himself and by the lack of 
provisions. But none the less did Alexander keep up 
the march, though with difficulty, both on account of 
the deep snow and from the want of necessaries ; but 
yet he persevered in his journey. When Bessus was 
informed that Alexander was now not far off, he crossed 



^ There are two kinds of silphiam or laserpitium, the Cyrenaio, and 
the Persian. The latter is nsually called asafoetida. See Herodotus 
(iy. 169) ; Pliny {HUtoria Naturalis, xix. 15 ; xxiii. 48); Aelian (Varia 
HUtona, xii. 37) ; Aristophanes {Plutus, 925) ; Plautns (Rud,, iii. 2, 16) ; 
Catullus (vii. laserpitifehs Cjrenis). 

3 Cyrene was a colony founded by Battus from Thera, an island colo- 
nized by the Spartans. The territory of Cyrenaica is now a part of 
Tripoli. Cf. Pindar (Pyth., iv. 457) ; Herodotus (iv. 159-205) 

' This Tanais was usually oalled Jaxartes, now Sir, flowing into the 
sea of Aral. 
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the rhrer Oxqb/ and having bamt the boats apon which 
he had crossed, he withdrew to Naataca' in the land of 
Sogdiana. He was followed by Spitamenes and Oxyartes, 
with the cavalry from Sogdiana, as well as by the Daans 
from the Tanais. Bat the Bactrian cavalry, perceiving 
that Bessus had resolved to take to flight, all dispersed 
in various directions to their own abodes. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Conquest of Bactria, and Pursuit of Bessus across 

THE Oxus. 

Alexander now arrived at Drapsaca, and having there 
given his army a rest, he marched to Aomas and Bactra, 
which are the largest cities in the land of the Bactrians. 
These he took at the first assault ; and left a garrison 
in the citadel of Aornus, over which he placed Archelaiis 
son of Androcles, one of the Companions. He appointed 
Artabazus the Persian, viceroy over the rest of the 
Bactrians, who were easily reduced to submission. Then 
he marched towards the river Oxus, which flows from 
mount Caucasus, and is the largest of all the rivers in 
Asia which Alexander and his army reached, except the 
Indian rivers ; but the Indian rivers are the largest in 
the world. The Oxus discharges its water into the great 
sea which is near Hyrcania. When he attempted to 
cross the river it appeared altogether impassable; for 
its breadth was about six stades, and its depth was much 
greater than the proportion of its breadth. The bed of 
the river was sandy, and the stream, so rapid, that stakes 
fixed deep into the bottom were easily rooted up from 

1 The Oxns, now oaUed Jiboon or Amou, flows into the sea of Aral, 
but formerly flowed into the Caspian. 

3 Some think this town stood where Naksheh now is, and others think 
it was at Kesch. 
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the earth by the mere force of the cnrrent, iniBinach as 
they coald not be securely fixed in the sand. Besides 
this, there was a scarcity of timber in the locality, and 
he thought it would take a long time and cause great 
delay, if they brought from a distance the materials 
needful for making a bridge over the river. Therefore 
he collected the skins which the soldiers used, for tent- 
coverings, and ordered them to be filled with chaff as 
dry as possible, and tied and stitched tightly together, 
so that the water might not penetrate into them.^ When 
these were filled and stitched together, they were sufli- 
cient to convey the army across in five days. But 
before he crossed the river, he selected the oldest of the 
Macedonians, who were now unfit for military service, 
and such of the Thessalians as had volunteered to remain 
in the army, and sent them back home. He then dis- 
patched Stasanor, one of the Companions, into the land 
of the Areians, with instructions to arrest Arsames, the 
viceroy of that people, because he thought him dis- 
affected, and to assume the o£Sce of viceroy of Areia 
himself. 

After passing over the river Oxus, he made a forced 
march to the place where he heard that Bessus was with 
his forces ; but at this time messengers reached him from 
Spitamenes and Dataphemes, to announce that they 
would arrest Bessus and hand him over to Alexander 
if he would send to them a small army and a commander 
for it ; since even at that very time they were holding 
him under guard, though they had not bound him with 
fetters. When Alexander heard this, he gave his army 
rest, and marched more slowly than before. But he 
despatched Ptolemy, son of Lagus, at the head of three 
troops of the Companion cavalry and all the horse-lancers, 
and of the infantry, the brigade of Philotas, one regiment 

^ Cf. Xenophon, Anab.f i 6, 10. 
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oE 1,000 skield-bearing gnarda, all the AgrianianB, and 
half the archers, with orders to make e, forced march to 
Spitamenea and Bataphemea. Ptolemy went according 
to his instructions, and completing ten days' march in 
fonr days, arrived at the camp where on the preceding 
day the barbarians nnder Spitamenea had bivonacked. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
Captubb of Bxsaua. — Exploits in Sogsiakjl 
Hies Ptolemy learned that Spitamenes and Dntaphemea 
were not iirmly resolved about the betrayal of Besaas. 
He therefore left the infantry behind with orders to 
follow him in regular order, and advanced with the 
cavalry till he arrived at a certain village, where BesSDs 
was with a few soldiers ; for Spitamenes and bis party 
had already retired from thence, being ashamed to 
betray Beaaua themaelvea. Ptolemy posted hia cavalry 
right round the village, which was eoclosed by a wJl 
supplied with gatea. He then iasned a proclamation to 
the barbariajis in the village, that they would be allowed 
to depart uninjured if they anrrendered Beaans to bim. 
They accordingly admitted Ptolemy and his men into 
the village. He then aeized Bessus and departed ; bat 
sent a messenger on before to ask Alexander how he 
was to conduct Beasua into hia preaence. Alexander 
ordered him to bind the prisoner naked in a wooden 
collar, and thus to lead him and place him on the right- 
hand side of the road along which he was about to 
march with the army. Thua did Ptolemy. When 
Alexander saw Beaana, he caaaed hia chariot to stop, 
and asked him, for what reason he had in the first place 
arrested Darius, his own king, who was also his kineman 
and benefactor, and then led bim as a prisoner in chains, 
and at last killed him T Bessus said that he waa not tlw ^ 
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only person who had decided to do this^ bat that it was 
the joint act of those who were at the time in attendance 
npon Darius, with the view of procuring safety for them- 
selves from Alexander. For this Alexander ordered that 
he should be scourged, and that the herald should repeat 
the very same reproaches which he had himself made 
to Bessus in his inquiry. After being thus disgracefully 
tortured, he was sent away to Bactra to be put to death. 
Such is the account given by Ptolemy in relation to 
Bessus ; but Aristobulus says that Spitamenes and Data- 
phemes brought Bessus to Ptolemy, and having bound 
him naked in a wooden collar betrayed him to Alexander.^ 
Alexander supplied his cavalry with horses from that 
district, for many of his own horses had perished ia the 
passage of the Caucasus and in the march to and from the 
Oxus. He then led his army to Maracanda,^ which is 
the capital of the land of the Sogdianians. Thence he 
advanced to the river Tanais. This river, which Aris- 
tobulus says the neighbouring barbarians call by a 
different name, Jaxartes, has its source, like the Oxus, 
in mount Caucasus, and also discharges itself into the 
Hyrcanian Sea.^ It must be a different Tanais from that 
of which Herodotus the historian speaks, saying that it 
is the eighth of the Scythian rivers, that it flows out 
of a great lake in which it originates, and discharges 
itself into a still larger lake, called the Maeotis.* There 
are some who make this Tanais the boundary of Europe 



^ Curtius (vii. 24) follows the account of Aristobolas, and so does 
Diodorus (xyii. 83) in the main. Gf. Aelian {Varia Historia^ zii. 37). 

3 The modem Samarcand. 

s Arrian and Strabo are wrong in stating that the Jaxartes rises in the 
Caucasus, or Eindu-Koosh. It springs from the Comedae Montes, now 
called Moussour. It does not flow into the Hyrcanian, or Caspian Sea, 
but into the Sea of Aral. It is about 900 miles long. 

** The river Tanais, of which Herodotus speaks (iv. 45, 57), is the Don ; 
and the Lake Maeotis, is the Sea of Azov. Cf. Strabo (vii. cc. 3 and 4). 
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and Aaia, saying that the Palos Maeotis^ issuing from the 
farthest recess of the Eaxine ^ Sea, and this river Tanais^ 
which discharges itself into the Maeotis, separate Asia and 
Enrope^ ' just in the same way as the sea near Gadeira 
and the Nomad Libyans opposite Gradeira separates 
Libya and Eorope.^ Libya also is said by these men 
to be divided '^firom the rest of Asia by the river Nile. 
Li this place (viz. at the river Tanais)^ some of the 
Macedonians^ being engaged in foraging^ were cat to 
pieces by the barbarians. The perpetrators of this deed 
escaped to a mountain^ which was very ragged and 
precipitous on aU sides. In number they were about 
30^000. A.lexander took the lightest men in his army 
and marched against these. Then the Macedonians 
made many ineffectual assaults upon the mountain. At 
first they were beaten back by the missiles of the bar- 
barians^ and many of them were wounded^ including 
Alexander himself^ who was shot right through the leg 
with an arrow^ and the fibula of his leg was broken. 
Notwithstanding this^ . he captured the place^ and some 
of the barbarians were cut to pieces there by the Mace- 



^ Euxeinoi (kind to strangers) ; called before the Greeks settled apon 
it Axeno$ (inhospitable). See Ovid (TrUtiat iv. 4). Cf. Ammianus (xxii 
8, 33) : ** A contrario per ca^illationem Pontus Eaxinns adpellator, et 
euethen Ghueci dicimns staltum, et noctem eaphronen et forias 
Eumenidas.'* 

' So Curtiua (vi. 6) makes the Don the boundary of Europe and Asia. 
** Tanais Europam et Asiam medius interfuit.'* Ammianus says : 
** Tanais inter Caucasias oriens rapes, per sinuosos labitur ciroumflexus, 
Asiamque disterminans ab Europa, in stagnis Maeotiois delitescit." The 
Bha, or Volga, is first mentioned by Ptolemy in the second century of 
the Christian era. 

' Oadeira is now called Cadiz. The Greeks called the continent of 
Africa by the name of Libya. So Polybitu (iii. 87) says that the Don is 
the boundary of Europe, and that Libya is separated from Asia and 
Europe respectively by the Nile and the Straits of Gibraltar, or, as he 
calls the latter, '*the mouth at the pillars of Hercules." Arrian here, 
like many ancient authors, considers Libya a part of Asia. Cf . Juvenal, x. i. 
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doaianB, while m&ny also cast tbemselves down from the 
rocks and perished ; bo that oat of 30,000 not more than 
8,000 were preaerred.* 



' Curd'ui (tu. 38) gives ui aoeoiuit of the mMnere b; AlexMtdsr of 
the desoendants ot the Bruichidae, who had nuTendered to Xerxes the 
treasuies ot the temple ot Apollo near Uiletns, kad who, to eecape the 
veogesniM of the Greeks, had Moomponied Xerxes into the interior. 
The; had been settled in Bogdiuis, and their deeoendknU hod preserved 
themselves diatinot from the barbsrians tot 160 yean, till the arrival ol 
Alexaader. We leam ttom the taUe,of oontents ol the 17th ho<A of 
Diodonu, that that historiati also gave an aoooont ot this atiodQ of 
AleiandeT in the pait of his histoiy, now lost, which Cftme aftei the BBid 
chapter. C(. Htrodalvt (i. 93, 167 ; v. S8) ; Strabo (li. 11 ; xiv. 1). 



BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

ReBILLIOH or THI SoaDIAHIAMS. 

A FBW days after thia, envoys reached Alexander from 
the people called Abian Scythians, whom Homer com- 
mended in his poem, calling them the jnstest of men.' 
This nation dwells in Asia and is independent, chiefly 
by reason of its poverty and love of jastice. Envoys 
also came from the Scythians of Enrope, who are the 
largest nation dwelling in that continent.' Alexander 
sent some of the Companions with them, nnder the pre- 
text indeed that they were to conclude a friendly alliance 
by the embassy ; bnt the real object of the mission was 
rather to spy into the natural features of the Scythian 
land, the number of the inhabitants and their customs, 
as well aa the armaments which they possessed for 
making military expeditions.' He formed a plan of 
founding a city near the river Tanais, which was to be 
named after himself; for the site seemed to him suitable 
and likely to cause the city to grow to large dimensions. 
He also thought it would be built in a place which would 
serve as a favourable basis of operations for an invasion 
of Scythia, if such an event should ever occur; and not 

> See Homer'a Iliad, xiii. 6. Gf. Curlitu, vii. 36 ; ^mmianuj, ziiii. 6. 

» C(. Tkucydidet. ii. 97. 

* CvTtitu (vii. 26) layB, be sent one of bis frimiilB named Berdes on Qua 
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onl/ 80^ but it would also be a bulwark to secure tbe 
land against the incursions of the barbarians dwelling 
on the further side of the river. Moreover he thought 
that the city would become greats both by reason of the 
multitude of those who woidd join in colonizing it, and 
on account of the celebrity of the name conferred upon 
it.^ Meantime the barbarians dwelling near the river 
seized upon the Macedonian soldiers who were garrison- 
ing their cities and killed them ; after which they began 
to strengthen the cities for their greater security. Most 
of the Sogdianians joined them in this revolt^ being 
urged on to it by the men who had arrested Bessus. 
These men were so energetic that they even induced 
some of the Bactrians to join in the rebellion^ either 
because they were afraid of Alexander, or because their 
seducers assigned as a reason for their revolt^ that he 
had sent instructions to the rulers of that land to 
assemble for a conference at Zariaspa^ the chief city; 
which conference, they said, would be for no good 
purpose.* 



CHAPTER II. 

Capturb op Five Cities in Two Days. 

When Alexander was informed of this, he gave instruc- 
tions to the infantry, company by company, to prepare 
the ladders which were assigned to each company. He 
then started from the camp and advanced to the nearest 
city, the name of which was Guza; for the barbarians 
of the land were said to have fled for refuge into seven 
cities. He sent Craterus to the one called Cyropolis, 

> This was called Alexandria Ultima, on the Jaxartes, probably the 
modem Khojend. 

' Cf. Curtius (yii. 26). Zariaspa was another name for Bactra. See 
Pliny (Yi. 18) and Straho (zi. 11). 
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Uie largeat of them all, into which moai of the barbariang 
had gathered.' The orders of Crateraa were to encamp 
near the city, to dig a trench roaud it, to surround it 
with a stockade, and to fix together the military engines 
which were required for nse, so that the men in this 
oity, having had their attention drawn to his forces, 
might be unable to render aid to the other cities. As 
soon as Alexander arrived at Oaza, without any delay 
he gave the signal to his men to place the ladders 
against the wall all round and to take it by assaolt at 
once, as it was made merely of earth and was not at all 
high. Simultaneously with the assault of the infantry, 
his slingers, archers, and javelin-throwers assailed the 
defenders on the wall, and missiles were hurled from 
the military engines, so that the wall was quickly cleared 
of its defenders by the mnltitade of the missiles. Then 
the fixing of the ladders against the wall and the mount- 
ing of the Macedonians were matters soon effected. They 
killed all the men, according to Alexander's injunctions; 
but the women, the children, and the rest of the booty 
they carried off as plunder. Thence he immediately 
marched to the city situated next to that one ; and this 
he took in the same way and on the same day, treating 
the captives in the same manner. Then he marched 
gainst the third city, and took it on the next day at 
the first assault. While he was thus occupied by these 
matters with the infantry, he sent out his cavalry to the 
two neighhoaring cities, with orders to guard the men 
within them closely, so that when they heard of the 
capture of the neighbonring cities, and at the same time 
9f his own near approach, they shonld not betake them- 
selves to flight and render it impossible for him to pursue 
them. It turned out jnst as he had conjectured ; and 

' This alt; was also called C;ieEohBta, beoaoBe it vai tb« taithnt d^ 
toDnded b; Cjraa, aud the eztieme dtj of the Fenian ampite. 
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his despatch of the cavalry was made just at the nick 
of time. For when the barbarians who occupied the 
two cities still nncaptnred^ saw the smoke rising from 
the city in front of them which was then on fire^ (and 
some men^ escaping even from the midst of the calamity 
itself, became the reporters of the capture which they 
had themselves witnessed,) they began to flee in crowds 
ont of the cities as fast as each man could ; but faUing 
in with the dense body of cavalry drawn up in array of 
battle, most of them were cut to pieces. 



CHAPTER in. 

StORMIHO of CtEOPOLIS. — RlVOLT OF THE SCTTHIANS. 

Having thus captured the five cities and reduced them to 
slavery in two days,^ he went to Cyropolis, the largest 
city in the country. It was fortified with a wall higher 
than those of the others, as it had been founded by Cyrus. 
The majority of the barbarians of this district, and at the 
same time the most warlike of them, had fled for refuge 
thither, and consequently it was not possible for the 
Macedonians to capture it so easily at the first assault. 
Wherefore Alexander brought his military engines up 
to the wall with the determination of battering it down 
in this way, and of making assaults wherever breaches 
might be made in it. When he observed that the channel 
of the river, which flows through the city when it is 
swollen by the winter rains, was at that time nearly dry 
and did not reach up to the wall, and would thus afford 
his soldiers a passage by which to penetrate into the city, 
he took the body-guards, the shield-bearing guards, the 
archers, and Agrianians, and made his way secretly into 

^ dwrl was not ased in Attic Greek, or bat seldom. It became common 
after the time of Alexander. 
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the oitj along the channel^ at first with a few men, while 
the barbarians hsA tamed their attention towards the mili- 
tary engines and those who were assailing them in that 
qoarter. Having from within broken open the gates 
which were opposite this position^ he gave an easy admit- 
tance to the rest of his soldiers. Then the barbarians^ 
though they perceived that their city was already in the 
hands of the enemy, nevertheless turned against Alexan- 
der and his men and made a desperate assault upon them, 
in which Alexander himself received a violent blow on 
the head and neck with a stone, and Craterus was wounded 
with an arrow, as were also many other officers. Not- 
withstanding this, however, they drove the barbarians 
out of the market-place. Meantime, those who had made 
the assault upon the wall, took it, as it was now void of 
defenders. In the first capture of the city about 8,000 
of the enemy were killed. The rest fled for refuge into 
the citadel; for 15,000 warriors in all had gathered to- 
gether in the city. Alexander encamped around these 
and besieged them for one day,^ and then they surren- 
dered through lack of water. The seventh city he took at 
the first assault. Ptolemy says that the men in it surren- 
dered; but Aristobulus asserts that this city was also 
taken by storm, and that he slew all who were captured 
therein. Ptolemy also says that he distributed the men 
among the army and ordered that they should be kept 
guarded in chains until he should depart from the country, 
so that none of those who had effected the revolt should be 
left behind. Meantime an army of the Asiatic Scythians 
arrived at the bank of the river Tanais, because most of 
them had heard that some of the barbarians on the oppo- 
site side of the river had revolted from Alexander. They 
intended to attack the Macedonians, if any revolutionary 
movement worthy of consideration were effected. News 



^ Instead of iifUpg, fu$, Sintenis reads iitUficu^ tdw. 

P 
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was also bronght that Spitamenes was besieging the men 
who had been left in the citadel at Maralbanda. Against 
him Alexander then despatched Andromachas^ Menede- 
mns^ and Caranns with sixty of the Companion cavalry^ 
800 of the mercenary cavalry nnder the command of 
Caranns^ and 1,500 mercenary infantry. Over them he 
placed Pharnuches the interpreter, who, though by birth a 
Lycian, was skilled in the language of the barbarians of 
this country, and in other respects appeared clever in 
dealing with them. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Defeat op the Scythians beyond the Tanais. 

In twenty days he fortified the city which he was project- 
ing, and settled in it some of the Grecian mercenaries and 
those of the neighbouring barbarians who volunteered to 
take part in the settlement, as well as the Macedonians 
from his army who were now unfit for military service.^ 
He then ofiered sacrifice to the gods in his customary 
manner and celebrated an equestrian and gymnastic con- 
test. When he saw that the Scythians were not retiring 
from the river's bank, but were seen to be shooting 
arrows into the river, which was not wide here, and were 
uttering audacious words in their barbaric tongue to 
insult Alexander, to the efiect that he durst not touch 
Scythians, or if he did, he would learn what was the dif- 
ference between them and the Asiatic barbarians, he was 
irritated by these remarks, and having resolved to cross 
over against them, he began to prepare the skins for the 
passage of the river.^ But when he offered sacrifice with 
a view to crossing, the victims proved to be unfavourable ; 
and though he was vexed at this, he nevertheless con- 

^ This city was called by the Greeks, Alexandria on the Tanais. See 
Curtius, vii. 28. 

^ Of. Livy^ xxi. 27 : — Hispani sine ulla mole in ntres vestimentis 
conjectis ipsi caetris superpositis incubantes flumen tranavere. 
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trolled himself and remained where he was. But as 
the Scythians did not desist from their insults^ he again 
offered sacrifice with a view to crossing ; and Aristander 
told him that the omens still portended danger to himself. 
Bat Alexander said that it was better for him to come 
into extreme danger than that^ after having snbdaed 
almost the whole of Asia^ he should be a laaghing-stock 
to the Scythians, as Darins, the father of Xerxes, had been 
in days of yore.^ Aristander refused to explain the will 
of the gods contrary to the revelations made by the deity 
simply because Alexander wished to hear the contrary. 
When the skins had been prepared for the passage, and 
the army, fully equipped, had been posted near the river, 
the military engines, at the signal preconcerted, began to 
shoot at the Scythians riding along the river's bank. 
So Ae of them were wounded by the missiles, and one was 
struck right through the wicker-shield and breastplate 
and fell from his horse. The others, being alarmed at the 
discharge of missiles from so great a distance, and at the 
death of their champion, retreated a little from the bank. 
But Alexander, seeing them thrown into confusion by 
the effect of his missiles, began to cross the river with 
trumpets sounding, himself leading the way ; and the rest 
of the army followed him. Having first got the archers 
and slingers across, he ordered them to sling and shoot 
at the Scythians, to prevent them approaching the pha- 
lanx of infantry stepping out of the water, until all his 
cavalry had passed over. When they were upon the 
bank in dense mass, he first of all launched against the 
Scythians one regiment of the Grecian auxiliary cavalry 
and four squadrons of pike-men. These the Scythians re- 
ceived, and in great numbers riding round them in circles, 
wounded them, as they were few in number, themselves 
escaping with ease. But Alexander mixed the archers, 

* See Herodotus, iv. 122-142. 
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the AgrianiaiiB, and other light troops ander the command 
of Balacrus^ with the cavalry^ and then led them against 
the enemy. As soon as they came to close quarters^ he 
ordered three regiments of the cavalry Companions and 
all the horse-lancers to charge them. The rest of the 
cavalry he himself led, and made a rapid attack with his 
squadrons in column. Accordingly the enemy were no 
longer able as before to wheel their cavalry force round 
in circles^ for at one and the same time the cavalry and 
the light-armed infantry mixed with the horsemen pressed 
upon them, and did not permit them to wheel about in 
safety. Then the flight of the Scythians was already 
apparent. 1,000 of them fell, including Satraces^ one of 
their chiefs; and 150 were captured. But as the pursuit 
was keen and fatiguing on account of the excessive heat, 
the entire army was seized with thirst , and Alexander 
himself while riding drank of sach water as was procur- 
able in that country. He was seized with an incessant 
diarrhoea ; for the water was bad ; and for this reason 
he could not pursue all the Scythians. Otherwise I think 
all of them would have perished in the flight, if 
Alexander had not fallen ill. He was carried back to the 
carap, having fallen into extreme danger ; and thus Aris- 
tander's prophecy was fulfilled. 



CHAPTER V. 

Spitamenks Destroys a Macedonian Detachment. 

Soon after this, arrived envoys from the king of the 
Scythians, who were sent to apologize for what had been 
done, and to state that it was not the act of the Scythian 
State, but of certain men who set out for plunder after 
the manner of freebooters. They also assured him that 
their king was willing to obey the commands laid upon 
him. Alexander sent to him a courteous reply, because 
it did not seem honourable for him to abstain from march- 
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ing against him if he distmsted him, and at that time 
there was not an convenient opportunity to do so. The 
Macedonians who were garrisoning the citadel at Mara- 
cauda, when an assault was made apon it by Spitamenes 
and his adherents, sallied forth, and killing some of the 
enemy and repulsing all the rest, retreated into the cita- 
del without any loss. But when Spitamenes was informed 
that the men despatched by Alexander to Maracanda were 
now drawing near, he raised the siege of the citadel, and 
retired to the capital of Sogdiana.* Pharnuches and the 
generals with him, being eager to drive him out alto- 
gether, followed him up as he was retreating towards the 
frontiers of Sogdiana, and without due consideration made 
a joint attack upon the Nomad Scythians. Then Spita- 
uenes, having received a reinforcement of 600 Scythian 
horsemen, was further emboldened by the Scythian 
alliance to wait and receive the Macedonians who were 
advancing upon him. Posting his men in a level place 
near the Scythian desert, he was not willing either to 
wait for the enemy or to attack them himself ; but rode 
round and discharged arrows at the phalanx of infantry. 
When the forces of Phamuches made a charge apon them, 
they easily escaped, since at that time their horses were 
swifter and more vigorous, while the horse of Androm- 
achus had been damaged by the incessant marching, as 
well as by lack of fodder; and the Scythians pressed 
upon them with all their might whether they halted 
or retreated. Many of them then were wounded by the 
arrows, and some were killed. They therefore arranged 
the soldiers into the form of a square and proceeded to 
the river Polytimetus,^ because there was a woody glen 
near it, and it would consequently no longer be easy for 

' This was MsTacanda, ftccoidinB to iii. 30 aupra. There is an erroi 
in tbe t«x( ; Abicht proposea to read ^rl t\ Spia, uutsad of H rd ^airlXiia. 

* This river is now ctJled Sogd, oi Kobik. Tbe Ore«k nsme signifies 
" very precions," a tianslation of tbe native name. CI. Strabo, p. 618. 
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the barbarianB to shoot arrows at them, and their in&ntrj 
woald be more useful to tfaem. Bat Caranns, the com- 
mander of the caralry, withoat commnaicatiiig with 
Andromftchus, attempted to cross the river in order to 
put the cavalry in a place of safetj on the other side. 
The infantr; followed him without any word of commaod ; 
their descent into the river being made in a panic and 
without any discipline down the precipitous banks. When 
the barbariana perceived the error of the Macedonians, 
thej sprang into the ford here and there, horses and all. 
Some of them seized and held tight those who had already 
crossed and were departing ; others being posted right in 
front of those who were crossing, rolled them over into 
the river; others shot arrows at them from the Banks; 
while others pressed upon the men who were just enter- 
ing the water. The Macedonians being thus encompassed 
with difficulty on all sides, fied for refuge into one of the 
small islands in the river, where they were entirely 
surrounded by the Scythians and the cavalry of Spita- 
menes, and all killed with arrows, except a few of them, 
whom they reduced to slavery. All of these were aftei- 
wards killed. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Sfitamekes Driven into the Desert. 
But Aristobulus says the greater part of this army was 
destroyed by an ambuscade, the Scythians having hidden 
themselves in a park and fallen upon the Macedonians 
from their place of concealment, when Pharnuches was 
in the very act of retiring from the command in favour of 
the Macedonians who had been sent with him, on the 
ground of his not being skilled in military affairs, and of 
his having been sent by Alexander rather to win the 
favour of the barbarians than to take the supreme com- 
mand in battles. He also alleged that the Macedonian 
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officers present were the king's Companions. Bat An- 
dromachos, Menedemns, and Caranos declined to accept 
the chief command, partly becaase it did not aeem right 
to make any alteration on their own reHponsibility con- 
trary to Alexander's instructions to them, and partly 
becanae in the very crisis of danger, they were unwilling, 
if they met with any defeat, not only indiridnally to take 
a share of the blame, but also collectively to exercise the 
command nnsnccessfully. In this confusion and disorder 
the barbarians fell upon them, and cut them atl off, so 
that not more than forty horsemen and 300 foot preserved 
their lives.' When the report of this reached Alexander, 
he was chagrined at the loss of his soldiers, and resolved to 
march with all speed against Spitamenes and bis barba- 
rian adherents. He therefore took half of the Companion 
cavalry, all the shield-bearing guards, the archers, the 
Agrianians, and the lightest men of the phalanx, and went 
towards Maracanda, where he ascertained Spitamenes had 
returned and was again besieging the men in the citadel. 
Having travelled 1,500 stades in three days, at the 
approach of dawn on the fourth day he came near the 
city ; ' but when Spitamenes was informed of Alexander's 
approach, he did not remain, but abandoned the city and 
fled. Alexander pursued him closely ; and coming to the 
place where the battle was fought, he buried his soldiers 
as well as the circumstances permitted, and then followed 
the fugitives as far as the desert. Returning thence, he 
laid the land waste, and slew the barbarians who had fled 
for refuge into the fortified places, becaase they were re- 
ported to have taken part in the attack upon the Mace- 
donians.' He traversed the whole country which the 

' Curtioi (rii. 32) ssys that Spitamenes laid an ambush for the 
Macedoniani, and eten 300 cavalry and 3,000 infanti?. 

' About 170 miles. 

' CuTtiiu (vii. 40) sajB that Alexander (onnded six cities in Baotria 
and Sogdiana. Jiutin (lii. S) sa;a there ireie twelve. 
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river PolTTamaCnB watars^ in. its onmaB ;. Itnc t&a « 
heyoDti idle place vlium cBs wamrai dii» m 
iB iJeiierG ; Bor gIiouq;'!! ii: bos- abmubwaR ii£ irolBr^ in i£n^^ 
pcmn inoo nlia aunii' Othac begs ami pacmnmii urns* 
in nhac reipna disappear in. a smiliir wax :: — du- S^He&s, 
which dnws dirnai^li slw iiuui (tfl idlB- Xstdiuas; Ae 
ArniuH, fiAer <*hich ciie counta^ <i£ cha Annuaa is naaBvi ; 
and Dha EbTmamier, which, tbiws cfacungA. tdtv- ciirvioDcT of 
the £aerg«cad.' All o£ Ghuaa arB ciifSES. ntf »iit&. a sie 
nhiU) anna of nh«m is hubUbt nfauo: oha- TbtCHaiiaui R*cr 
Psaeiiui, which flows chrongfa. Tempa ami <£ac&nc^«s iOtit 
inCo lihtt aea^ Ths PolytanteCiiB i» imuih. mu' Ibo^ G» be 
compaesd wick oha riirar Peneina.^ 



CHiPTEE TIL 
TRa&TXBBT ov Baasoft. 
Whiix he had accomplished thia, he oamif to Z&nas|H; 
wh«re he remained, until che depckof winc^ arrirsii.* Ax 
r.hit) time cajtie io him. Fhr^CaphemtM thit nxcoj of 
Fvthia, and Staaanor, who had beea seat tnsi} Gh« boii of 
the Areiaos to aneat Araames.' Him the^ bruoght with 
them in chains, aa aiao Barzaoiea, whom Beasus had ^>> 
poinSed viceroj of the laad of the PknhiiuLs, and some 
oGbera of those who a£ that time had joined Bessos in 
revolt. At the same time arrtTed &om the sea, Epocillas,* 
Melamnidaa and Piulemj, the general of the Thraciaos, 
who had coDTojed down to the sea the Greci^ui allies and 

' Thia is s mimjho ; tor it emla m. s lak« rwogiz aaz EiuakDitL 

1 The Ar«iii3 is aow mllsd Usri-nuL Tha E^maniler ia Iha modam 

HilnuiDd. 9><3Chiiig ia koDim of ihe Epaidoii. 
' Th« FtBeiiu in now called Solambna. It turns its vajr ctuoagh tb« 

*ala of Tem[ie. between mijimti Otimpns and Oaaa. incu tha saa. Ct. Orid 

(.Ve(., i. .5fl«-o7<i|. 

* On the analogj of rplr Uie laCet ptose-wriMis qim Inr oicb the 
infinitive. Cf. Jrriin. ii 1, 3: t. IB, I. 

* Sm Bk. iii. «h. 39 Mpta. * :5«« Bk. Ui. uh. 19 rapia. 
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the money sent with Menes.' At this time also arrived 
Asander and Mearchos at the bead of an army of Grecian 
mercenaries.' Aaclepiodorus, viceroy of Syria, and Uenes 
the deputy aku arrived from the eea, at the head of 
aoolher army. Theo Alexander gathered a conference 
of those who were then at hand, and led Bessus in before 
them. Having accused bim of the betrayal of Darius, be 
ordered hia nose and ears to be cut off, and that be 
abonld be taken to Ecbatana to be put to death there in 
the conncil of the Medes and Persians.' 1 do not com- 
mend this excessive punishment; on the contrary, I 
consider that the mutilation of the prominent i'eatures of 
the body is a barbaric * custom, and I agree wiih those 
who say that Alexander was induced to indulge hia 
desire of emulating the Median and Persian wealth and 
to treat his subjects as inferior beings according to the 
custom of the foreign kings. Kor do I by any means 
commend him for changing the Macedonian style of dresa 
which his fathers had adopted, for the Median one,' being 
as he was a descendant of Heracles.' Besides, he was not 

> See Bk. iii. oh. 16 sapta. 

* Ctinitu (vii. 40) saya that the leintoToement was 19,000 meo. 

> Cf. Platorch {AUx., 18) ; Diodoiv* (xvii. S3). * I.t. non-HeUenio. 
' Cf. Diodorui, ivii. 77 ; •^uitin., xii. 3. We leom from Plntarch iAU*., 

45), that he did not asgume the tiara of the Pereian kinga. Cf. Airian, 
vii. S ; iii. 39 idItb. The Hedic lobe wbb a loDg aiUcen garmeat reaching 
to the feet, and falling ronnd the ttoij in tnauy deep folda. 

' Coronaa, a de«cendant ol Temenm, king of Aigoe, is said to have 
settled in Hacedonia. and to have become the tonnder of the djnaaty of 
Macedonian kinge, Temeniu was a descendant of Heracles. Cf. ii. S ; 
iv. 10. One of the chief caoeee of disgust which the Greeks felt at the 
conduct of FauBKoiae, the conqueror at Plataea, was, that he adopted the 
Fersian attire. " This pedigree from Temeuus and Hercules may Iw 
eospicioGa ; yet it was allowed, after a strict inquiry by the judges of the 
Olympic games (Htmdotui, v. 23), at a time when the Macedonian kings 
were obscure and unpopular in Greece. When the Achaean league de- 
clared sgainet Fbilip, it was thought decent that the depaties of Argoa 
shoald retire (7. Lie., mii. 22)."— Gibbon. CI. Herodotiu, niL 1S7; 
Thiteydidtt, ii. V9, 100 ; v. 80. 
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asliamed to exdiangn the bead-dress which be the con- 
qaeror had so long worn, for that of the conquered 
Persiaoa. None of these things do I commend; bat I 
consider Alexander's great achierements prove, if any- 
thing can, that supposing a man to hare a rigorons bodily 
constitntion, to be illnstriona in descent, and to be even 
more saccessfol in war than Alexander himself; even 
supposing he conld sail right ronnd Libya as well as A^a, 
and bold them both in sabjection as Alexander indeed 
designed ; even if he conld add the possession of Enrope 
to that of Asia and Libya; all these things wonid be no 
fnrtherance to sncb a man's happiness, nnless at the same 
time he possess the power of self-control, though he has 
performed the great deeds which have been supposed. 



CHAPTER Vin. 
Thi Mobdes op Clitcs. 
Here also I shall give an accoant of the tragic fate of 
Clitus, son ot Dropidas, and of Alexander's misfcap in 
resfard to it. Though it occurred a little while after 
this, it will not be out place here. The Macedonians 
kept a day sacred to Dion>"sus, and on that day Alexander 
nsed to offer sacrifice to him every year. But they say 
that on this occasion he was neglectful of Dionysus,' and 
sacrificed to the Dioscuri- instead ; for he had resolved 
to offer sacrifice to those deities for some reason or other. 
\VTien the drinking- party on this occasion had already 
gnne on too long (for Alexander had now made innova- 
tions even in regard to drinking, by imitating the custom 
of foreigners), and in the midst of the carouse a discus- 
sion had arisen about th," Dioscuri, liow their procreation 

' C(- Curtiiu. Tiii. 6. 

= The sons ot Joie. Castor «Qil Pullut. in^pafftmi is s wi>rJ bor- 
roireil liom Homer and HdrtMlulos. 
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had been taken away from Tyndarens and ascribed to 
Zeus^ some of those present^ in order to flatter Alexander^ 
maintained that Poljdeuces and Castor were in no way 
worthy to compare with him who had performed so many 
exploits. Snch men have always corrupted the character 
of kings and will neyer cease to rain the interests of 
those who happen to be reigning.^ In their carousal 
they did not even abstain from (comparing him with) 
Heracles ; saying that envy prevented the living from 
receiving the hononrs dae to them from their associates. 
) It was well known that Clitus had long been vexed at 
Alexander for the change in his style of living in imita- 
tion of foreign kings^ and at those who flattered him with 
their speech. At that time also, being heated with wine, 
he would not permit them either to insult the deity or, 
by depreciating the deeds of the ancient heroes, to confer 
upon Alexander a gratification which deserved no thanks. 
He aflSrmed Alexander's deeds were neither in fact so 
great or marvellous as they represented in their lauda- 
tion ; nor had he achieved them by himself, but for the 
most part they were the deeds of the Macedonians. The 
delivery of this speech annoyed Alexander ; and I do not 
commend it, for I think, in such a drunken bout, it would 
have been sufficient if, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he had kept silence, and not committed the error 
of indulging in the same flattery as the others. But 
when some even mentioned Philip's actions without ex- 
ercising a just judgment, declaring that he had performed 
nothing great or marvellous, they gratified Alexander ; 
but Clitus being then no longer able to contain himself, 
began to put Philip's achievements in the first rank, and 
to depreciate Alexander and his performances.* Clitus 

^ C£. CurtiuSyYiu. 17: "Non deerat talia cononplscenti pemioiosa adu- 
latio perpetaum malum regum, qaorum opes saepius assentatio qaam 
bostis evertit." 

^ Curtius (yiii. 3 and 4) says that it was Alexander himself that spoke 
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lieJDg DOW qaite intoxicated, made other insolent remarks 
and even greatly rented him, because forsooth he had 
saved his life, when the caralry battle had been foaght 
with the Peraiann at the Granicns. Then indeed, arro- 
gantly stretching oat his right hand, he said : — " This 
hand, Alexander, preserred thee on that occasion." 
Alexander could now no longer endure the drunken in- 
solence of Clitns ; but jumped up against him in a great 
rsge. He was however restrained by bfa boon-compan- 
ions. As Clitus did not desist from his insulting re- 
marksj Alexander shouted out a summons for his shield- 
bearing guards to attend him ; but when no one obeyed 
him, he said that be was reduced to the same position as 
Darius, when be was led about under arrest by Bessus 
and his adherents, and that he now possessed the mere 
name of king. Then his companions were no longer 
uble to restrain him ; for according to some he leaped up 
nnd snatched a javelin from one of his confidential body- 
guards ; according to others, a long pike from one of his 
ordinary guards, with which he struck Clitus and killed 
him.' Arlstobutus does not say whence the drunken 
quarrel originated, but asserts that the fuult was entirely 
on the side of Clitus, who, when Alexander had got so 
enraged with him as to jump np against him with the 
intention of making an end of him, was led away by 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, the confidential body-guard, 
through the gateway, beyond the wall and ditch of the 
citadel where the quarrel occurred. He adds that Clitus 
could not control himself, but went back again, and fall- 
ing in with Alexander who was calling out for Clitus, he 
exclaimed : — ■" Alexander, here is Clitus ! " Thereupon 
he was struck with a long pike and killed. 

depMciKtingly of Philip, and that Clitna even dared to defend tha mar- 
dered Farmenio. 

' Instead of the Dsaal reading from ml rairgio tal rairni', Si uteuU reads 
oi ii rdpica* rapi rit ^vAdiwr Ttvii lal rairrjiraiaarra rir KXiirvr dnwrriroi. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Alizandsb's Grief rOR Clitos. 
I TBINE Clitaa deserving of severe censare for his in- 
solent beharionr to bis king, while at the same time I 
pity Alexander for his mishap, bec&nse on that occasion 
he showed himself the slave of two vices, anger and 
drnnkenneaa, by neither of which is it seemly for a pru- 
dent man to be enslaved. Bat then on the other band 
I think bis subsequent behaVionr worthy of praise, be- 
canse directly after he had done the deed he recognised 
that it waa a horrible one. Some of hie biograpbera even 
say that he propped the pike againat the wall with the 
intention of falling upon it himself, thinking that it waa 
not proper for him to live who had killed his friend whea 
under the inflaence of wine. Most historians do not 
mention this, but say that he went off to bed and lay 
there lamenting, calling Clitua himself by name, and his 
sister Lanice, daughter of Dropidas, who had been hia 
narse. He exclaimed that having reached man'a estate 
he had forsooth bestowed on her a noble reward for her 
care in rearing him, as she lived to see her own sons die 
fighting on hia behalf, and the king slaying her brother 
with his own band.' He did not cease calling himself 
the murderer of his friends; and for three days rigidly 
abstained from food and drink, and paid no attention what- 
ever to his personal appearance. Some of the soothsayers 
revealed that the avenging wrath of Dionysus had been 
the caase of his conduct, because he had omitted the 
sacrifice to that deity.' At last with great difficulty he 
was induced by his companions to touch food and to pay 

' Ct. Cttrtiut {viii. 3 and 6), who oalls tfae BiBlsr of Clitus. HelUnice. 

' From Platarch {AUx., 13) we leam that Aleiander imagined be had 
incurred tfae avengitig vrath ol Booelini 1^ dettcojing Thebes, tbe 
birthplace o( that dsit;, on whioh acaonut it was supposed to be nailer 
hii tutelary care. 
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proper atcentioQ to his person.' He then paid to Dionr- 
saa the sacritice dae to bim, since he was not at all onwill- 
tng to attribute the fatality rather to the arenging wr^ii 
of the deity than to his own deprarity. I think Alexan- 
der deserves great pmiae for this, that he did not obsti- 
nately peraevere in evil, or atill worse become a defender 
:md advocate of the wrocg which bad been done, but 
confessed that he had committed a crime, being a man 
and Dot agod. There are some who say that Anazarcbns 
the tiophist-^ waa dummoaed into Alexander's presence Co 
give bim couaolation. Finding him lying down and 
{rroauiog, he laughed at him, aiid said that he did not know 
that ihu wi:M men o£ uld for this reason made Justice an 
itiidt^^^r cf Zeus, because whatever was done by him was 
jusLly done ' ; uud then-tore also thai which waa done by 
[he Great KiiiL; ought to be deemud judt, in the tirat place 
by the kiug liimot.-lt', and then by the rest of men. They 
-ay that Akx^uder was then greatly consoled by these 
i-i'uiaiks-' Mut I asijert cbuL Anasarcbus did Alexander 
i\ ^ivai luJLiry :iud oue ftilt g'reuter than that by which he 
was ibeii oppi't'^ed, if he n^Uy thought this to be the 
opiuioa I'f a wise man, that forsooth it is proper for a king 
lo coiue tu liu^cy conclusions and act unjustly, and that 
whatever is djue by a kinij must be deemed just, no 



■ i.'uriiiu iviii. <'>l ~avi. clisl ia orii^r w ^oaaoi«tii« tdog, Che Mscedo- 
iiuu ^[luy iNiiM'-l 1 vow ttut Clitiu h&J wrii >iisd; aliin. uid thiu his 
•.■i>ti"v ^i^'ui'i U')' i-v buriciL Bai ctis Jiu ordered lU burinL 

■' .V I'liiU'H'i'iii rt>( \oU«m. And pnpiI ol Dii'mucntod. Aitur Alexander's 
iWtlu Aiiauuvha^ na^ ihrourn bj -iiiipstvck iaio liid hmda at Xieocreon, 
kiUtl i<( C<(]iiu«, !•< vLom tir bad ^ita >}deiice. and who had him pounded 
tv Jmth in 'A ntoixai. 

' K't. Sviih'"'--* iil'ii'.™* f.J.. ia!«: Jnli:iiKK. «1) : Heaiod [Optra 
r; l>itj. 'i!-i 'li7'-, riiUar •Oiympin. liiL 'iSi ; DemiMlbeDca {Adrert. 
.inn.-^i\-n. y. TT'Ji ; J/<n.J«(u. ui. 31. 

> t'lutuith «.<;(.'.. yi> trlls 08 t'uM Cu'daiheara the philosopher was 
iklui HUUiiiuiuvd with Anaiarchua (a administer consolation, but he 
aJojitiNl BUch a liiilrrauC tone that Al«iander was displeas«d with him. 
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matter how it is done. There is also a current report that 
Alexander wished men to prostrate themselves before him 
as to a god, entertaining the notion that Ammon was his 
father, rather than Philip ; and that he now showed his 
admiration of the customs of the Persians and Modes by 
changing the style of his dress, and by the alteration he 
made in the general etiquette of his court. There were 
not wanting those who in regard to these matters gave 
way to his wishes with the design of flattering him; 
among others being Anaxarchus, one of the philosophers 
attending his court, and Agis, an Argive who was an 
epic poet.^ 



CHAPTER X. 

DlSPUTB BETWEEN CaLLISTHENES AND AnAXAKCHUS. 

But it is said that Callisthenes the Olynthian, who had 
studied philosophy under Aristotle, and was somewhat 
brusque in his manner, did not approve of this conduct ; 
and so far as this is concerned I quite agree with him. 
But the following remark of his, if indeed it has been 
correctly recorded, I do not think at all proper, when he 
declared that Alexander and his exploits were dependent 
upon him and his history, and that he had not come to him 
to acquire reputation from him, but to make him renowned 
in the eyes of men;^ consequently that Alexander's par- 
ticipation in divinity did not depend on the false assertion 
of Olympias in regard to the author of his birth, but on 

1 Curtitu (viii. 17) says that Agis was the composer of very poor 
poems. 

3 Justin (xii. 6) says that Callisthenes was a fellow- student with Alex- 
ander under Aristotle. He composed three historical works : I. Hel- 
lenica, from B.C. 387 to 837 ; II. The History of the Sacred War, from 
B.C. 367 to 346 ; III. The History of Alexander, Cf. Diodorus, xiv. 117. 
According to Poly bias (xii. 23), he was accoBed by Timaeus of haying 
flattered Alexander in his History. 
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what he might report to m&nkiad in his history of the 
king. There are some writers also who hare said that on 
one occaaioQ Philotaa forsooth asked him, what man he 
thought to be held in especial hononr by the people of 
Athena; and that he replied : — " Harroodins and Aristo- 
geiton ; because they slew one of the two deepots, and 
pnt an end to the despotism." ^ Philotas at^in asked : — 
" If it happened now that a man shonld kill a despot, to 
which of the Grecian States woold you wish him to flee 
for preservation T " Callistfaenes again replied :—^' If 
not among others, at any rate among the Athenians an 
exile wonld 6nd preservation ; for they waged war on be- 
half of the sons of Heracles against Eurysthens, who at 
that time was ruling as a despot over Greece," ' How he 
resisted Alexander in regard to the ceremony of prostra- 
tion, the following is the most received account.^ An 
arrangement was made between Alexander and the 
Sophists in conjanction with the most illnstrioas of the 
Persians and Medes who were in attendance npon him, 
that this topic should be mentioned at a wine-party. 
Anaxarch us commenced the discussion* by saying that 
he considered Alexander much more worthy .of J>eing 
deemed a god than either Dionysus or Heracles, not only 
on account of the very numerous and mighty exploits 

■ HippoToliUB «M alnin B.C. 614, and Hippias wat expelled from Atbeni 
B.C. 610. Bae Thucydidti. n. 68-69. 

' Enryithenl wai king otbt ArROfl and Mjcenae alone. 

» When Conon the famous Athenian visited BabjloQ, he wonld not 
Bee Artaienes. from repnimanee to the cerenonT of proatration, which 
was requirpd from all who approached the Great KinR. We are also io- 
fnrme'l by Pliitaroh {Artaxfrift. 22). that Pelopidan derlined to peTtorm 
this cf remon;, bo d^i^ding in the e;ea of the Greeks. His colleagoe. 
iBioenias. however, dropped his ring in front of the Ving, and then stooped 
tn pick it np. thus going through the aet of prostration. Cf. Aelian 
(VaHa Hiiloria, i. 21), Xenophoa said to his soldiers: — oiSh-a yip 
6r9piiw<ir StffiruTTjr ilXXi toIh fl(oi>i ifp«rjtuKr«. (Anah., iii. 13|. 

Curtiiu (viii. IB) saji that the speeob proposing to hononr Aleuuder 
aa a god was made by Qeon, a Sicilian Qreek, 
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Ighic h he ha d performed, bat also because Dipnysos was 
only a Theban, in no way related to Maoedoniana ; and 
Heracles was an Argive^ not at all related to them, 
except that Alexander deduced his descent from him. 
He added that the Macedonians might with greater justice 
gratify their Eing with divine honours, for there was no 
doubt about this, that when he departed from men they 
would honour him as a god. How much more just then 
would it be to worship him while alive, than after his 
death, when it would be no advantage to him to be 
honoured. . 

CHAPTER XI. 

Callisthbnbs Opposes the Pboposal to Honour 
Alexander by Prostration. 

When Anaxarchus had uttered these remarks and others 
of a similar kind, those who were privy to the plan ap- 
plauded his speech, and wished at once to begin the cere- 
mony of prostration. Most of the Macedonians, however, 
were vexed ^ at the speech and kept silence. But Oallis- 
thenes interposed a.nd said : — '' Anaxarchus, I openly 
declare that there is no honour which Alexander is un- 
worthy to receive, provided that it is consistent with his 
being human ; but men have made distinctions between 
those honours which are due to men, and those due to 
gods, in many different ways, as for instance by the 
building of temples and by the erection of statues. 
Moreover for the gods sacred enclosures are selected, to 
them sacrifice is offered, and to them libations are made. 
Hymns also are composed in honour of the gods, and 
eulogies for men. But the greatest distinction is made 
by the custom of prostration. For it is the practice that 
men should be kissed by those who salute them ' ; but 

^ dxOofjJpovs, The nsaal reading is ftaxofiipovs. 

' Cf. Xenophon {Cyrop.^ i. 4, 27) :— X^^crot rods avyyepeU ^cXoGrrat 
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because the deity is located somewhere above^ it is not 
lawful even to toach him, and this is the reason no doabt 
why he is honoured by prostration. Bands of choral 
dancers are also appointed for the gods, and paeans are 
snng in their honour. And this is not at all wonderful, 
seeing that certain honours are specially assigned to some 
of the gods and certain others to other gods, and, by Zens, 
quite different ones again are assigned to heroes, which 
are very distinct from those paid to the deities.^ It is not 
therefore reasonable to confound all these distinctions 
without discrimination, exalting men to a rank above 
their condition by extravagant accumulation of honours, 
and debasing the gods, as far as lies in human power^ to 
an unseemly level, by paying them honours only equal 
to those paid to men/' He said that Alexander would not 
endure the affront, if some private individual were to be 
thrust into his royal honours by an uDJust vote, either by 
show of hand or by ballot. Much more justly then would 
the gods be indignant at those mortals who usurp divine 
honours or suffer themselves to be thrust into them 
by others. *' Alexander not only seems to be, but is in 
reality beyond any competition the bravest of brave men^ 
of kings the most kingly, and of generals the most 
worthy to command an army. Anaxarchus, it was 
thy duty, rather than any other man's, to become the 
special advocate of these arguments now adduced by me, 
and the opponent of those contrary to them, seeing that 
thou associatest with him for the purpose of imparting 
philosophy and instruction. Therefore it was unseemly 
to begin this discussion, when thou oughtest to have re- 
membered that thou art not associatii^g with and giving 
advice to Cambyses or Xerxes, but to the son of Philip, 
who derives his origin from Heracles and Aeacus,^ whose 



* irp6ffK€ivTai, Cf . Herodotus^ i. 118 : — TcHffi BeQp rifirj airnj TpocK^trcu. 
s Alexander's mother Olyxnpias was daughter of Neoptolemus, king of 
EpiruB, who traced his descent from Keoptolemus, son of Achilles, the 
W grandson of Aeacus. 
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ancestors came into Macedonia from Argos^ and have 
continued to rule the Macedonians^ not by force^ but by 
law. Not even to Heracles himself while still alive were 
divine honours paid by the Greeks ; and even after his 
death they were withheld until a decree had been pub- 
lished by the oracle of the god at Delphi that men should 
honour Heracles as a god. But if^ because the discussion 
is held ^ in the land of foreigners, we ought to adopt the 
sentiments of foreigners, I demand, Alexander, that 
thou shouldst bethink thyself of Greece, for whose sake 
the whole of this expedition was undertaken by thee, 
that thou mightast join Asia to Greece. Therefore make 
up thy mind whether thou wilt return thither and compel 
the Greeks, who are men most devoted to freedom, to pay 
thee the honour of prostration, or whether thou wilt keep 
aloof from Greece, and inflict this honour on the Mace- 
donians alone, or thirdly whether thou wQt thyself make 
a difference in every respect as to the honours to be paid 
thee, so as to be honoured by the Greeks and Macedon- 
ians as a human being and after the manner of the 
Greeks, and by foreigners alone after the foreign fashion 
of prostration. But if it is said that Cyrus, son of 
Cambyses, was the first man to whom the hpnour of 
prostration was paid, and that afterwards this degrading 
ceremony continued in vogue among the Persians and 
Modes, we ought to bear in mind that the Scythians, 
men poor but independent, chastised that Cyrus ; * that 
other Scythians again chastised Darius, as the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians did Xerxes, as Clearchus and Xeno- 
phon with their 10,000 followers did Artaxerxes; and 
finally, that Alexander, though not honoured with pros- 
tration, has conquered this Darius.^' 

^ ol \6yoi ylypoPToi, There is another reading, dXLyw, yiyv»irrai, 
3 Cf. Herodotui, i. 214, with Dean Blakealey's note. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Calusthsnis Rbtitsbs to Pbostrate Hdcsblf. 

Bt making these and other remarks of a similar kind^ 
Callisthenes greatly annoyed Alexander^ ^Bt-BPQke_the 
exact sentiments of the Macedonians. l£hfin the_.king 
perceived this, he sent to prevent the Macedonians. frQm 
making any farther mention of the ceremony of pros- 
tration. Bat after the discussion silence ensued; and 
then the most honourable of the Persians arose in due 
order and prostrated their bodies before him. But when 
one of the Persians seemed to have performed the cere- 
mony in an awkward way, ^^jeonnatus, one of the Compan- 
ions, laughed at his posture as mean. Alexander at the 
time was angry with him for this, but was afterwards 
reconciled to him.^ The following account has also been 
given : — Alexander drank from a golden goblet the health 
of the circle of guests, and handed it first to those with 
whom he had concerted the ceremony of prostration. 
The first who drank from the goblet rose up and per- 
formed the act of prostration, and received a kiss from 
him. This ceremony proceeded from one to another in 
due order. But when the pledging of health came to the 
turn of Callisthenes, he rose up and drank from the 
goblet, and drew near, wishing to kiss the king without 
performing the act of prostration. Alexander happened 
then to be conversing with Hephaestion, and conse- 
quently did not observe whether Callisthenes performed 
the ceremony properly or not. But when Callisthenes 
was approaching to kiss him, Demetrius, son of Pythonax, 
one of the Companions, said that he was doing so without 
having prostrated himself. So the king would not permit 
him to kiss him ; whereupon the philosopher said : — " I 



' Curtius (viii. 20) says, that it was PolyBperchon who made sport of 
the Persian, and incnrred the king's wrath. 
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am^.ing wmey only witii tiio loas of a kiss." ,| by no 
means approvo any of these prpceedingSj which manifested 
both the. iasolenceof Alexander on the present occasion 
and the churlish oatare of Callisthenes. But I think 
that, so far as regards himself, it would have been quite 
BnfiBcient if he had given his opinion discreetly, magni- 
fying as much as possible the exploits of the king, with 
whom no one thought it a dishonour to associate. There- 
fore X. consider that not .without reason. Callisthenes be- 
came odiona to Alexander on acconat of the nnseasonahla 
freedom of speech in which he indulged,^ as well as from 
the egregious fatuity of his conduct. I surmise that this 
was the reason why snch easy credit was given to those 
who accnsed him of participating in the conspiracy formed 
against Alexander by his pages, aod to those also who 
aEBrmed that they had been incited to engage in the con- 
spiracy by him alone. The facts of this conspiracy were 
as follows :— 



CHAPTER SIII. 

COHSPIBACT OF TEX PaOZB. 

It was a custom introduced by Philip, that the sons of 
those Macedonians who had enjoyed high o£Gce, should, 
as soon as they reached the age of puberty, be selected 
to attend the king's court. These youths were entrusted 
with the general attendance on the king's person and 
the protection of hia body while he was asleep. Whenever 
the king rode out, some of them received the horses 
from the grooms, and brought them to him, and others 
assisted him to mount in the Persian fashioa. They were 

■ ,lniniiajiua(iviii, 3) saja : " IguoraDB profeoto Tetns Aristotelis eapietUI 
dictum, qui CallietheQem Bectatorem et propinqumn snum ad regem 
Aleutndrum mitteoB, ei saepe maudabat, at quam raiiBBime et jnaonde 
apud bomiuGm loqueretui, litae potestatem et neais in acis liuguM por- 
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also companions of the king in the emnlation of the 
chase.^ Among these youths was Hermolans^ son of 
SopoliSy who seemed to be applying his mind to the study 
of philosophy^ and to be coltiyating the society of 
pallisthenes for this purpose. There is current a tale 
about this youth to the effect that in the chase^ a boar 
rushed at Alexander^ and that Hermolaus anticipated 
him by casting a javelin at the beast^ by which it was 
smitten and killed. But Alexander^ having lost the 
opportunity of distinguishing himself by being too late 
iu the assault^ was indignant with Hermolaus^ and in his 
wrath ordered him to receive a scourging in sight of the 
other pages ; and also deprived him of his horse. This 
Hermolaus^ being chagrined at the disgrace he had in- 
curred^ told Sostratus^ son of Amyntas^ who was his 
equal in age and intimate confidential friend^ that life 
would be insupportable to him unless he could take 
vengeance upon Alexander for the affront. He easily 
persuaded Sostratus to join in the enterprise^ since he 
was fondly attached to him. They gained over to their 
plans Antipater, son of Asclepiodorus, viceroy of Syria, 
Epimenes son of Arseas, Anticles son of Theocritus, and 
Philotas son of Carsis the Thracian. They therefore 
agreed to kill the king by attacking him in his sleep, on 
the night when the nocturnal watch came round to 
Antipater's turn. Some say that Alexander accidentally 
happened to be drinking until day-break; but Aristo- 
bulus has given the following account : A Syrian woman, 
who was under the inspiration of the deity, used to fol- 
low Alexander about. At first she was a subject of mirth 
to Alexander and his courtiers; but when all that she 

* Cf. Curtiui (viii. 21) ; AeUan {Varia Hutoria, xiv. 49). After the 
battle of Pydna, where the Bomans conquered the Macedonians, the 
pueri regii followed the defeated king Perseus to the sanctaary at Samo- 
thrace, and never quitted him till he surrendered to the Romans. See 
Livyt xlv. 6. 
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said in her iaspiratioD was seen to be trne, he no longer 
treated her with neglect, bat she was allowed to have free 
access to him both by night and day, and she oflen took 
ber stand near him even when he was asleep. And in- 
deed on that occasion, when he was withdrawing from 
the drinking- party she met him, being nnder the inspira- 
tion of the deity at the time, and besought him to retarn 
and drink all night. Alexander, thinking that there was 
something divine in the warning, retarned and went on 
drinking; and thus the enterprise of the pages fell 
through.^ The neict day, Epimenes son of Araeas, one 
of those who took part in the conspiracy, spoke of the 
undertaking to Charicles son of Menander, who had be- 
come his confidential friend; and Chariclea told it to 
Eurylochns, brother of Epimenes. Enryloohns went to 
Alexander's tent and related the whole aSair to Ptolemy 
son of Lagns, one of the confidential body-gnards. He 
told Alexander, who ordered those whose names had been 
mentioned by Eurylochua to be arrested. These, being 
put on the rack, coafessed their own conspiracy, and 
mentioned the names of certain others. 



CHAPTER XrV". 

EiEcuTioN or Calusthenss ahd Hsruolaus. 

A BtflTfinni.np nftyg t-.hni; .the yontha . asserted it was Callis- 

thenes who instigated them to make the daring attempt ; 

and Ptolemy saya the same.^ Most writers, however, do 

' For this use of Siarlwrtir, at. Aristophuiei {Knightt, GSG) ; Potybivt 
{r. 26, 16) ; Siartaoiiriii a^^J i^t /ri^ouX^f. 

' Aleiandet wrote to Crutecua, Attoliu, &oi Aloetaa, that (be pagn. 
tbongb put to the torture, asserted tfaat do ana bnt themBelves was 
privy to the conspiracy. In another letter, wriltea to Antipater the 
regent of Macedonia, be aaf s tbat tbe pages bad been stoned to deatb bf 
tbe Macedonians, but tbat be bimseU would ponisb tbe Sophist, and 
tboBe vrho seat bim out, and those irho borbonred in tbeu dtiet 
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not agree with this, bnt represeDt that Alexa nder readily 
believed the worst ahoat CallistheneB, from the hatred 
which he already felt towards him, and because Hermo- 
lana was known to be exceedingly intimate with tumT 
Some anthers hare also recoided the following particu- 
lars : — that Hermolana was hrooght before .the Mace- 
donians, to whom he confessed that he had conspired 
against the king's life, becanae it was no longer possible 
for a free tsao to bear his insolent tyranny. He then 
recounted all his acts of despotism, the illegal execation 
of Philotas, the still more illegal one of his father 
Parmenio and of the others who were put to death at 
that time, the mnrder of Clitns in a fit of dmnkenneas, 
his assumption of the Median garb, the introduction of 
the ceremony of prostration, which had been planned and 
not yet relinquished, and the drinking-bouts and lethargic 
sleep arising from them, to which he was addicting himself.* 
Ue said that, being no longer able to bear these things, 
he wished to free both himself and the other Macedo- 
nians. These same authors say that Hermolaus himself 
and those who had been arrested with him were stoned 
to death by those who were present. Aristobulus says 
tLat Callisthencs was carried about with the army bound 
with fetters, and afterwards died a natural death j but 
Ptolemy, son of Lngus, says that he was stretched upon 
tlio rack and then hanged.^ Thus not even did these 
autliors, whoso narratives are very trustworthy, and who 
at t)io time were iu intimate association with Alexander, 



c>«ipimtun against him. Aristotle bail Bent CoUiaUieno out. Alexander 
rnfern to liim anil tlin AtbcuiaiiB. See Plutarch (JIcj:., 55). 

' C(. Arrian (™. a-J). 

• CuriiUM (viii. 211} eaye that Aloianilor aflcrwarJs repented n( hie 
guilt in unrderintt the iihiloiwplicr. Ilia tragical death eidted great 
ioiliipialiuii aniiiiiK tliu ancient )ihiloi>u|>hi.'TB. See Beneca {Nuturaia 
Quii-itiuDM, vi. 23); Cioi'To (I'un:. VUjiut., lit. 10), Epeaking of Theo- 
phmtos, tho triend of Calliathunoa. 
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give accounts consistent with each other of events so 
well known, and the circamstances of which could not 
have escaped their notice. Other writers have given 
many various details of these same proceedings which 
are inconsistent with each other; but I think I have 
written quite sufficient on this subject. Though these 
events took place shortly after the death of Clitus^^ I 
have described them among those which happened to 
Alexander in reference to that G^n^ral, because^ for the 
purposes of narrative^ I consider them very intimately 
connected with each other. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Alliance with the Sctthtans and Chorajshians. 

Another embassy from the European Scythians came to 
Alexander with the envoys whom he had despatched to 
those people ; for the king who was reigning over them 
at the time when he sent these envoys^ happened to die^ 
and his brother was reigning in his stead. The object 
of the embassy was to state that the Scythians were 
willing to do whatsoever Alexander commanded. They 
were also bringing to him from their king the gifts 
which among them are deemed most valuable. They 
said their monarch was willing to give his daughter to 
Alexander in marriage^ in order to confirm the friendship 
and alliance with him ; but if Alexander himself deigned 
not to marry the princess of the Scythians^ then he was 
willing at any rate to give the daughters of the viceroys 
of the Scythian territory and of the other mighty men 
throughout the country of Scythia to the most faithful of 
Alexander's officers. He also sent word that he would 
come in person if bidden, in order to hear from Alexan- 
der's own mouth what his orders were. At this time 

^ We find from chapter xxii. that these events occurred at Bactra. 
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also came Pharasmanes^ king of the Cfaorasmians/ to 
Alexander with 1^500 horsemen^ who affirmed that he 
dwelt on the confines of the nations of the Colchians 
and the women called Amazons,^ and promised, if Alex- 
ander was willing to march against these nations in order 
to subjugate the races in this district whose territories 
extended to the Euxine Sea, to act as his guide through 
the mountains and to supply his army with provisions. 
Alexander then gave a courteous reply to the men who 
had come from the Scythians, and one that was adapted 
to the exigencies of that particular time ; but said that 
he had no need of a Scythian wedding. He also com- 
mended Pharasmanes and concluded a friendsh'p and 
alliance with him, saying that at present it was not con- 
venient for him to march towards the Euxine Sea. After 
introducing Pharasmanes as a friend to Artabazus the 
Persian, to whom he had intrusted the government of 
the Bactrians,* and to all the other viceroys who were 
his neighbours, he sent him back to his own abode. He 
said that his mind at that time was engrossed by the 
desire of conquering the Indians ; for when he had 
subdued them, he should possess the whole of Asia. He 
added that when Asia was in his power he would return 
to Greece, and thence make an expedition with all his 
naval and military forces to the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine Sea through the Hellespont and Propontis.* He 
desired Pharasmanes to reserve the fulfilment of his 
present promises until then. 

> The Chorasmians were a people who inhabited the country near the 
lower part of the river Oxus, between the Caspian and Aral Seas. 

* This mythical race of warlike females is said to have come from the 
Caucasus and to have settled near the modem Trebizond, their original 
abode being in Colchis. Cf. Arrian (vii. 13) ; Strabo (xL 6) ; Diod. (xvii. 
77) ; Curt. (vi. 19) ; Justin (xii- 3) ; Homer (Iliad, iii. 189) ; Aeschylus 
{Eufnenideg, 656) ; Herod (iv. 110-116 ; ix. 27). » See iii. 29 supra. 

* Propontis means the sea before the Pontus. Compare Ovid (TrUtir, 
i. 10, 31) :— " Quaque tenent Ponti Byzantia littora /aucei.** 
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Alexander then retarned to the river Oxns, with the 
intention of advancing into Sogdiana, because news was 
brought that many of the Sogdianians had fled for refage 
into their strongholds and refused to submit to the 
viceroy whom he had placed over them. While he was 
encamping near the river Oxus, a spring of water and 
near it another of oil rose from the ground not far from 
Alexander's own tent. When this prodigy was announced 
to Ptolemy, son of Lagus, the confidential body-guard, 
he told Alexander, who offered the sacrifices which the 
prophets directed on account of the phenomenon. Aris- 
tander affirmed that the spring of oil was the sign of 
labours ; but it also signified that after the labours there 
would be victory. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Stojctgation of Sogdiana. — Revolt of Spitambnbs. 

Hi therefore crossed the river with a part of his army 
and entered Sogdiana, leaving Polysperchon, Attains, 
Oorgias, and Meleager there among the Bactrians, with 
instructions to guard the land, to prevent the barbarians 
of that region from making any revolutionary change, 
and to reduce those who had already rebelled. He 
divided the army which he had with him into five parts ; 
the first of which he put under the command of Hephaes- 
tion, the second under that of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
the confidential body-guard; over the third he put 
Perdiccas ; Coenus and Artabazus commanded the fourth 
brigade for him, while he himself took the fifth division 
and penetrated into the land towards Maracanda.^ The 
others also advanced as each found it practicable, reducing 
by force some of those who had fled for refuge into the 



1 We learn, from Curtiui (viii. 3), that it was at this place that Clitiui 
was murdered. 
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Htrongliolds, and captnring others who sarrendered to 
them on terms of capitnlatioD. When all his forces 
reached Maracanda, after traTersing the greater part of 
the land of the Sogdianians, he sent Hephae&tion awa^ 
to plant coloniea in the cities of Sogdiana. He also sent 
Coenna and Artabazns into Scythia, becaose he was in- 
formed that Spitamenea had fled for refage thither ; bat 
he himself with the rest of his army trarersed Sogdiana 
and easily reduced all the places still held by the rebels. 

While Alexander was thaa engaged, Spitamenea, ac- 
companied by some of the Sogdianian exiles, fied into 
the land of the Scythians called Masaagetians,' and 
having collected 600 horsemen from this nation, be came 
to one of the forts in Boctriana. Falling npon the com- 
mander of this fort, who was not expecting any hostile 
demonatration, and npon thoae who were keeping gaard 
with him, he deatroyed the soldiers, and captnring the 
commander, kept him in custody. Being emboldened by 
the capture of thia fort, a few days after he approached 
Zariaspa; but reaolving not to attack the city, be 
marched away after collecting a great quantity of booty. 
But at Zariaspa a few of the Companion cavalry had 
been left behind on the score of illness, and with tbem 
Peithon, son of Sosicles,' who bad been placed over the 
royal household of attendants at Zariaspa, and Ariatonicus 
the harper. These men, hearing of the incursion of the 
Scythians, and having now recovered from, their illness, 
t4X>k their arms and mounted their horses. Then col- 
lecting eighty mercenary Grecian horsemen, who had 
been left behind to guard Zariaspa, and some of the royal 
pagea, they aallied forth against the Mass^etians. Fatl> 

■ These were a people dwelling to the north.east ol the Caspiut, who 
were chiefl; rem&rkable loi h&ving delented and killed Cttub the GiBftt. 
See Herodotia, i. 201-216. 

' There were two other generala named Psithon ; one the sod of 
Agenor, and the other the son ol Crateaa. S^ Arrian, vi. IS, 28, ato. 
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ing upon the Scythians^ who had no suspicion of snch 
an events they deprived them of all the booty at the first 
onset, and killed many of those who were driving it off. 
But as no one was in command, they returned without 
any regard to order : and being drawn into an ambush 
by Spitamenes and other Scythians, they lost seven of 
the Companions and sixty of the mercenary cavalry. 
Aristonicus the harper was also slain there, having proved 
himself a brave man, beyond what might have been ex- 
pected of a harper. Peithon, being wounded, was taken 
prisoner by the Scythians.^ 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Defeat and Death of Spitamenes. 

When this news was brought to Craterus, he made a 
forced march against the Massagetians, who, when they 
heard that he was marching against them, fied as fast 
as they could towards the desert. Following them up 
closely, he overtook those very men and more than 1,000 
other Massagetian horsemen, not far from the desert. A 
fierce battle ensued, in which the Macedonians were 
victorious. Of the Scythians, 150 horsemen were slain; 
but the rest of them easily escaped into the desert, for 
it was impossible for the Macedonians to pursue them 
any further. At this time, Alexander relieved Artabazus 
of the viceroyalty of the Bactrians, at his own request^ 
on the ground of his advanced age ; and Amyntas^ son 
of Nicolaiis, was appointed viceroy in his stead.* Coenus 

> Cttrtius (vilL 1) says that the name of the defeated general was 
Attinas. 

3 Artabazn&was in his 95th year when he joined Alexander with the 
Ghreoian troops of Darius in b.o. 880. See Curtitu, vi. 14. His Tioe- 
rojalty was destined for Glitns ; bat on the death of that general it was 
conferred on Amyntas. See Curtiui, Till. 3. 
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was left jnth his own brigade and that of Melaa- 
ger, 400 of the Companioa cavalry, aad all the horse- 
archera, besides the Bactrians, Sogdianians, and others 
who were under the command of Amyntas. They were 
all under strict iajnactioDS to obey Coenas and to 
winter there in Sogdiana, in order to protect the 
coantry and to arrest Spitamenes, if anyhow they might 
be able to draw him into an ambush, as he was wan- 
dering abont during the winter. But when Spitamenes 
saw that every place was occupied by the Macedonians 
for a garrison, and that there would soon be no way of 
flight left open to him, he turned round against Coenas 
and the army with him, thinking that he would be 
better able to fight in this way. Coming to Bagae, a 
fortified place in Sogdiana, situated on the confines of 
the countries of the Sogdiaoians and the Massagetian 
Scythians, he easily persuaded 3,000 Scythian horsemen 
to join him in an invasion of Sogdiana. It is an easy 
matter to induce these Scythians to engage in one war 
after another, because they are pinched by poverty, and 
at the same time have no cities or settled abodes, to give 
them cause for anxiety about what is most dear to them. 
When Coenus ascertained that Spitamenes was advancing 
with his cavalry, he went to meet him with his army. A 
sharp contest ensued, in which the Macedonians were 
victorious, so that of the barbarian cavalry over 600 fell 
in the battle, while Coenus lost 25 horsemen and twelve 
foot'Soldiers. The consequence was, that the Sogdianians 
who were still left with Spitamenes, as well as most of 
the Bactrians, deserted him in the flight, and came to 
Coenus to surrender. The Massagetian Scythians having 
met with iU-sucoess in the battle, plundered the baggage 
of the Bactrians and Sogdianians who were serving in 
the same army as themselves, and then fled into the 
desert in company with Spitamenes. But when they were 
informed that Alexander was already on the start to 
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tnarcli into the desert^ they cut off the head of Spitamenes 
and sent it to him, with the hope by this deed of 
diverting him from pursuing them.^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OxTABTES Besieged in the Soqdian Boce. 

Meantime Coenos returned to Alexander at Nautaca, as 
also did Oraterus, Phrataphernes the viceroy of the 
Parthians, and Stasanor the viceroy of the Areians, after 
executing all the orders which Alexander had given 
them. The king then caused his army to rest around 
Nautaca, because it was now mid-winter; but he des- 
patched Phrataphernes into the land of the Mardians 
and Tapurians to fetch Autophradates the viceroy, be- 
cause, though he had often been sent for, he did not obey 
the summons. He also sent Stasanor into the land of 
the Drangians, and Atropates into Media,* with the ap- 
pointment of viceroy over the Medes, because Oxodates 
seemed disaffected to him. Stamenes also he despatched 
to Babylon, because news came to him that Mazaeus the 
Babylonian governor was dead. Sopolis, Epocillus, and 
Menidas he sent away to Macedonia, to bring him the 
army up from that country. At the first appearance of 
spring,* he advanced towards the rock in Sogdiana, to 
which he was informed many of the Sogdianians had 
fled for refuge; among whom were said to be the 
wife and daughters of Oxyartes the Bactrian, who had 
deposited them for safety in that place, as if forsooth it 



' Curtiut (viii. 11 and 12) sa^rs that the wife of Spitamenes murdered 
him and carried his head to Alexander. 

* The Hehrew name for Media is Madai, which means middU'land. 
The Greeks called the conntry Media, according to Polybiut (y. 44), 
because it lies near the middle of Asia. 

* Of the year 827 b.o. 
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were impregnable. For he also had revolted from Alex- 
ander. If this rock was captured^ it seemed that nothing 
would be left to those of the Sogdianians who wished to 
throw off their allegiance. When Alexander approached 
it^ be found it precipitous on all sides against assault, 
and that the barbarians had collected provisions for a 
long siege. The great quantity of snow which had 
fallen helped to make the approach more difficult to the 
Macedonians^ while at tbe same time it kept the barbar- 
ians supplied with plenty of water. But notwithstanding 
all this, he resolved to assault the place ; for a certain 
overweening and insolent boast uttered by the barbarians 
had thrown him into a wrathful state of ambitious per- 
tinacity. For when they were invited to come to terms 
of capitulation, and it was held out to them as an in- 
ducement, that if they surrendered the place, they would 
be allowed to withdraw in safety to their own abodes, 
they burst out laughing, and in their barbaric tongue 
bade Alexander seek winged soldiers, to capture the 
mountain for him, since they had no apprehension of 
danger from other men.^ He then issued a proclamation 
that the first man who mounted should have a reward of 
twelve talents,^ the man who came next to him the second 
prize, and the third so on in proportion, so that the last 
reward should be three hundred darics ^ to the last prize- 
taker who reached the top. This proclamation excitt^d 
the valour of the Macedonians still more, though they 
were even before very eager to commence the assault. 



^ (Lpa^ akin to Latin cura^ a poetical and Ionic word, often foond in 
Herodotus. 

« About £2,700. 

* Abont £327. Curtius (vii. 41) says that the first prize was 10 
talents, the second 9 talents, and the same proportion for the eight 
others, bo that the tenth man who mounted received one talent. The 
stater of Darius, usually called a darious, was a gold coin of Persia. 
Bee Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AlSXANDEB CAPIDBBa THB B.QCS AND MaBKIES RoSAKA. 

All the mea who had goiaed practice in scaliag rocks 
ia sieges, banded themselves together to the number of 
three hundred, and provided themselves with the small 
iron pegs with which their tents had been fastened to 
the ground, with the intention of fixing them into the 
snow, where it might be seen to be frozen hard, or into 
the ground, if it should anywhere exhibit itself free from 
snow. Tying strong ropes made of flax to these pegs, 
they advanced in the night towards the moat precipitous 
part of the rock, which was also most unguarded ; and 
fixing some of those pegs into the earth, where it made 
itself visible, and others into the snow where it seemed 
least likely to break up, they hoisted themselves up the 
rock, some in one place and some in another. Thirty of 
them perished in the ascent ; and as they fell into various 
parts of the snows, not even could their bodies be found 
for burial. The rest, however, reached the top of the 
mountain at the approach of dawn ; and taking posses- 
sion of it, they waved linen Sags towards the camp 
of the Macedonians,' as Alexander had directed them 
to do. He now sent a herald with instructions to shout 
to the sentries of the barbarians to make no ■ further 
delay, but surrender at once ; since " the winged men " 
had been found, and the summits of the mountain were 
in their possession. At the same time the herald pointed 
at the soldiers upon the crest of the mountain. The 
barbarians, being alarmed by the nnexpecteduess of the 
sight, and suspecting that the men who were occupying 
the peaks were more numerous than they really were, 
and that they were completely armed, surrendered, so 
frightened did they become at the sight of those few 

> Ct. Curtiut (vii. 48), Telft, ngDOin cspU Tertii;)*. 
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MacedoniaDs. TheirivesaQd children of many important 
men were there captured, including those of Osyartes. 
This chief had a daughter, a maiden of marriageable 
age, named Roxana,' who was asserted by the men who , 
Borred in Alexander's army to have been the most 
beautiful of all Asiatic women, with the single exception 
of the wife of Dariua,* They also say that no sooner did 
Alexander see her than he fell in love with her ; but 
though he was in love with her, lie refused to offer 
violence to her as a captive, and did not think it 
derogatory to his dignity to marry her. This conduct of 
Alexander I think worthy rather of praise than blame. 
Moreover, in regard to the wife of Darius, who was said 
to be the most beautiful woman in Asia, be either did 
not entertain a passion for her, or else he exercised 
control over himself,' though be was young, and in the 
very meridian of success, when men usually act with 
insolence and violence. On the contrary, he acted with 
modesty and spared her honour, exercising a great 
amount of chastity, and at the same time exhibiting a 
very proper desire to obtain a good reputation.* 



CHAPTER XX. 

Magnanimous Treatment of the Family op Dabiub. 

In relation to this subject there is a story current, that 

soon after the battle which was fought at Issus between 



' Roxuoaand her eod AlexBiider Acgosvere put to dcalLi by CasEimder, 
B.C. 311. 
' Statira. Bhe died ahortlj before the battlo o! Arbcls. 

* After the capture of Damascus, Aleiandcr uinrried Barsine, the 
widow of Ilia ritnl MemnoQ, and daughter ol Artahazua. Slie was 
diatiiiguisbed for her beauty and accomplishnieiitfl, hating received a 
Grecian oducaliou. By her he had a bod named Hcraclea. See Plutarch 
{AUx., 21). Bhe and her boh were put to death by rolyspcrchon, b.c. 
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Darins and Alexander, the eunacb who was ^nardian of 
Darius'a wife escaped and came to him. When Darius 
saw this man, his first inquiry was, whether his chil- 
dren, wife, and mother were alive ? Ascertaining that 
they were not only alive, but' were called queens, and 
enjoyed the same personal service and attention which 
they had been accustomed to have with Darius, ho there- 
upon made a second inquiry, whether his wife was still 
chaste? When he ascertained that she remained so, he 
asked again whether Alexander had not offered any 
violence to her to gratify his lust ? The eunuch took an 
oath and said : " king, thy wife is just as thou didst 
leave her ; and Alexander is the best and most chaste of 
men." Upon this Darius stretched his hands towards 
heaven and prayed as follows: — "0 Kin^ Zeus,' to 
whom power baa been assigned to regulate the affairs of 
kings among men, do thou now protect for me especially 
the empire o£ the Persians and Medea, aa indeed thou 
didst give it to me. Butiflamno longer king of Asia 
according to thy behest, at any rate do thou hand over 
my power to no other man but Alexander," TLas not 
even to enemies, I ween, are chaste' actions a matter of 
unconcern. Oxyartes, hearing that his children were in 
the power of Alexander, and that he was treating his 
daughter Boxana with respect, took courage and came to 
him. He was held in bononr at tho king's court, as was 
natnral after such a piece of good fortune.* 

■ Ct. Utrodotiu, i. lill; CuTtiut, iv. 43. Tlie PeraioDS called this guil 
Ormnzd. 

* Curifiu (viii. IG) sajB that Aleiander saw Boiana ftt s banqnet given 
b; OijorteB in his houoar. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Capi'uee op the Rock of Chorienes. 

When Alexander had finished his operations among the 
Sogdianians^ and was now in possession of the rock, 
he advanced into the land of the Paraetacians, because 
many of the barbarians were said to be holding another 
rock, a strongly fortified place in that country. This 
was called the rock of Chorienes; and to it Chorienes 
himself and many other chiefs had fled for refuge. The 
height of this rock was about twenty stades, and the 
circuit about sixty. It was precipitous on all sides, and 
there was only one ascent to it, which was narrow and 
not easy to mount, since it had been constructed in spite 
of the nature of the place. It ^was therefore difficult 
to ascend even by men in single file and when no one 
barred the way. A deep ravine also enclosed ^ the rock 
all round, so that whoever intended to lead an army up 
to it, must long before make a causeway of earth over 
this ravine in order that he might start from level ground, 
when he led his troops to the assault. Notwithstanding 
all this, Alexander undertook the enterprise. To so great 
a pitch of audacity had he advanced through his career 
of success, that he thought every place ought to be 
accessible to him,^ and to be captured by him. He cut 
down the pines, which were very abundant and lofty all 
round the mountain, and made ladders of them, so that 
by means of them the soldiers might be able to descend 
into the ravine ^ ; for otherwise it was impossible for them 
to do so. During the day-time he himself superintended 
the work, keeping half of his army engaged in it ; and 
during the night his confidential body-guards, Perdiccas, 



* Kriiger substituted irepicifyye for irepiepyei, 

2 ^ard. C£. Xenopbon (Anab.f iv. 6, 17). 

3 Arrian imitates Herodotus in the use of ihs with the infinitive instead 
of &(rr€. 
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Leonnatas, and Ptolemy, son of Lagas, in tnm with the 
other half of the army, divided into three parts, per- 
formed the dnty which had been assiigDed to each for 
the night, Kut they could complete no more than 
twenty cubits in a day, and not quite bo much in a 
night, though the whole army engaged in the labour; so 
difficult was the place to approach and so hard was the 
work in it. Descending into the ravine, they fastened 
pegs into the sharpest and narrowest part of it, dis- 
tant from each other as far as was consistent with 
strength to support the weight of what was placed upon 
them. Upon these they placed hurdles made of willow 
and osiers, very much in the form of a bridge. Binding 
these together, they loaded earth above them, so that 
there might be an approach to the rock for the army on 
level ground. At 6rst the barbarians derided, as if the 
attempt was altogether abortive; but when the arrows 
began to reach the rock, and they were unable to drive 
back the Macedonians, though they themselves were 
on a higher level, because the former had constructed 
screens to ward off the missiles, that they might can'y 
on their labour nnder them without receiving injury, 
Chorienes grew alarmed at what was being done, and 
sent a herald to Alexander, beseeching him to send 
Oxyartes up to him. Alexander accordingly sent 
Oxyartes, who on his arrival persuaded Chorienes to 
entrust himself and the place to Alexander ; for he told 
him that there was nothing which Alexander and bis 
army could not take by storm; and as he himself had 
entered into an alliance of fidelity and friendship with 
him, he commended the king's honour and justice in high 
terms, adducing other examples, and above all his own 
case for the confirmation of his arguments. By these 
representations Chorienes was persuaded and came him- 
self to Alexander, accompanied by some of his relations 
and companions. When he arrived, the king gave him 
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ft courteous answer to his inquiries, and retained him 
after pledging his fidelity and friendship. But he bade 
him send to the rock some of those who came down with 
him to order his men to surrender the place ; and it was 
surrendered by those who had fled to it for refuge. 
Alexander therefore took 500 of his shield-bearing guards 
and went up to get a view of the rock ; and was' so far 
from inflicting any harsh treatment upon Chorienes that 
he entrusted that very place to him again, and made him 
governor of all that he had ruled before. It happeped 
that the army suffered much hardship from the severity 
of the winter, a great quantity of snow having fallen 
during the siege ; while at the same time the men were 
reduced to great straits from lack of provisions. But 
Chorienes said he would give the army food for two 
months; and he gave the men in every tent com, wine, 
and salted meat out of the stores in the rock. When he 
had given them this, he said he had not exhausted even 
the tenth part of what had been laid up for the siege. 
Hence Alexander held him in still greater honour, inas- 
much as he had surrendered the rock, not so much from 
compulsion as from his own inclination. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Alexander Reaches the River Cabul, and Receives 

THE Homage op Taxiles. 

After performing this exploit, Alexander himself went 
to Bactra; but sent Craterus with 600 of the cavalry 
Companions and his own brigade of infantry as well those 
of Polysperchon, Attains, and Alcetas, against Catanes and 
Austanes, who were the only rebels still remaining in the 
land of tho Paraetacenians.^ A sharp battle was fought 



^ This tenu is a Persian word meaning mountaineers. The tribe 
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with them, in which Craterus was victorious; Catanea 
being killed there while fighting, and Austanea being 
captured and brought to Alexander, Of the barbarians 
with them 120 horsemen and about 1,500 foot soldiers were 
killed. When Craterus hod done this, he also went to 
Bactra, where the tragedy in reference to Callisthenes and 
the pages befell Alexander. As the spring was now orer, 
he took the army and adranced from Bactra towards 
India,' leaving Amyntas in the land of the Bactrians with 
3,500 horse, and 10,000 foot. He crossed the Caucasus* 
in ten days and arrived at the city of Alexandria, which 
had been founded in the land of the Parapamisadae when 
he made his first expedition to Bactra. He dismissed 
from office the governor whom he had then placed over 
the city, because he thought he was not ruling well. He 
also settled in Alexandria others from the neighbouring 
tribes and the soldiera who were now unfit for service in 
addition to the first settlers, and commanded Nicanor, 
one of the Companions, to regulate the affairs of the city 
itself. Moreover he appointed Tyriaspes viceroy of the 
land of the Parapamisadae and of the i-eat of the country 
aa far as the river Cophen.' Arriving at the city of 
Nicaea, he offered aacrifice to Athena and then advanced 
towards the Cophen, sending a herald forward to Taxilea * 

mentioned here livetl between the rivers Oxua and Jaiartes, on the 
borders of Buctrin Bud Sogdiana. 

' Curtiuj (viii. 17) aaja Aleianiler took with him 30,000 select Icoopa 
from sU tbe coniiuered provincea, and that the army which he led ugainst 
the Indiana numbered 120,000 men. 

' This is the Indian Caucoaus, or mount FarapamiBus, now called 
Hindu-Koosh. 

' Tbe Cophen is now called Cabul. Nlcsea waa probably on tho snme ' 
site as tbe city of Cabul. Others aay it is Be^-hrani, The Greek word 
Salrapci denotes a Persian viceiof. It ia a covruption of a word ineaa- 
ing eourt-giiardian, in the Behistfln Inscriptions written KhehatrapS. 
See Bawlinson'B Herod., i. 102. 

-* Curti-a* (viii. 43) says that TaxileB vaa the title which the king of 
thia diatrict received. Hia name voa Ompbia. 
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and tbe other chiefs on this side the river Indas^ to 
bid them come and meet him as each might find it 
convenient. Taxiles and the other chiefs accordingly 
did come to meet him, bringing the gifts which are 
reckoned of most value among the Indians. They said 
that they would also present to him the elephants which 
they had with them, twenty-five in number. There he 
divided his army, and sent Hephaestion and Perdiccas 
away into the land of Peucelaotis,^ towards the river 
Indus, with the brigades of Gorgias, Clitus,^ and Meleager, 
half of the Companion cavalry, and all the cavalry of the 
Grecian mercenaries. He gave them instructions either 
to capture the places on their route by force, or to bring 
them over on terms of capitulation; and when they 
reached the river Indus, to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the passage of the army. With them Taxiles 
and the other chiefs also marched. When they reached 
the river Indus they carried out all Alexander's orders. 
But Astes, the ruler of the land of Peucelaotis, efiected a 
revolt, which both ruined himself and brought ruin also 
upon the city into which he had fled for refuge. For 
Hephaestion captured it after a siege of thirty days, and 
Astes himself was killed. Sangaeus, who had some time 
before fled from Astes and deserted to Taxiles, was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the city. This desertion was 
a pledge to Alexander of his fidelity. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Battles with the Aspasians. 

Alexander now took command of the shield-bearing 
guards, the Companion cavalry with the exception of 

* A district between the rivers Indus and Attock. Its capital, Peucela, 
is the modem Pokhcli. 

2 The brigade of Clitus still bore the name of its commander after his 
death. Cf. Arriauy vii. 14 infra. 
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those who had been joined with Hephaestion's division, 
the regiments of what were called foot- Companions, 
the archers, the Agrianians and the horse-lancers, and 
advanced with them into the land of the Aspasians, 
Guraeans and Assacenians.^ Marching by a mountainous 
and rough road along the river called Choes,^ which he 
crossed with difficulty, he ordered the main body of his 
infantry to follow at leisure ; while he himself took all the 
cavalry, and 800 of the Macedonian infantry whom he 
mounted upon horses with their infantry shields, and 
made a forced march, because he had received informa- 
tion that the barbarians who inhabited that district had 
fled for safety into the mountains which extend through 
the land and into as many of their cities as were strong 
enough to resist attack. Assaulting the first of these 
cities which was situated on his route, he routed, at the 
first attack without any delay, the men whom he found 
drawn up in front of the city, and shut them up in 
it. He was himself wounded by a dart which pene- 
trated through the breastplate into his shoulder; but 
the wound was only a slight one, for the breastplate 
prevented the dart from penetrating right through 
his shoulder. Leonnatus and Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
were also wounded. Then he encamped near the 
city at the place where the wall seemed most easy to 
assault. At dawn on the following day the Macedonians 
easily forced their way through the first wall, as it had 
not been strongly built. The city had been surrounded 
with a double wall. At the second wall the barbarians 
stood their ground for a short time; but when the 
scaling ladders were now being fixed, and the defenders 
were being wounded with darts from all sides, they no 
longer stayed ; but rushed through the gates out of the 



* These were tribes living in the north-west of the Punjab. 
^ Probably the modem Kama, a tributary of the Cabul. 
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city towards the mountains. Some of them were killed 
in the flight, and the Macedonians, being enraged because 
they had wounded Alexander, slew all whom they took 
prisoners. Most of them, however, escaped into the 
mountains, because they were not far from the city. 
Having levelled this city with the ground, he marched 
to another, named Audaca, which he got possession of by 
capitulation. He left Craterus there with the other 
commanders of the infantry to capture all the remaining 
cities which would not yield of their own accord, and to 
set the affairs of the whole country in such order as he 
should find most convenient under the circumstances. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Operations against the Aspasians. 

Alexander now took command of the shield-bearing 
guards, the archers, the Agrianians, the brigade of 
Coenus and Attains, the royal body-guard of cavalry, 
about four regiments of the other Companion cavalry, 
and half of the horse -archers, and advanced towards the 
river Euaspla,^ where the chieftain of the Aspasians was. 
After a long journey he arrived at the city on the second 
day. When the barbarians ascertained that he was ap- 
proaching they set fire to the city and fled to the moun- 
tains. But Alexander followed close upon the fugitives 
as far as the mountains, and slaughtered many of them 
before they could manage to get away into the places 
which were difficult of access. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
observing that the leader himself of the Indians of that 
district was on a certain hill, and that he had some of 
his shield-bearing guards round him, though he had with 
himself far fewer men, yet he still continued to pursue 
him on horseback. But as the hill was difficult for his 




buppoued to be auother name for tho Clioes. 
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horse to nm up, he left it there, handing it over to one 
of the shield-bearing guards to lead. He then followed 
the Indian on foot without any delay. When the latter 
observed Ptolemy approaching, he turned round, and so 
did the shield-bearing guards with him. The Indian at 
close quarters struck Ptolemy on the chest through the 
breastplate with a long spear, but the breastplate checked 
the violence of the blow. Then Ptolemy, smiting right 
through the Indian's thigh, overthrew him, and stripped 
him of his arms. When his men saw their leader lying 
dead, they stood their ground no longer; but the men on 
the mountains, seeing their chieftain's corpse being car- 
ried off by the enemy, were seized with indignation, aud 
running down engaged in a desperate conflict over him 
on the hill. For Alexander himself was now on the hill 
with the infantry who had dismounted from the horses. 
These, falling upon the Indians, drove tliem away to the 
mountains after a hard struggle, and remained in posses- 
aion of the corpse. Then crossing the mountains he 
descended to a city called Arigaeum, and found that this 
had been set on fire by the inhabitants, who had after-. 
wards fled. There Craterus with his army reached him, 
after accomplishing all the king's orders ; and because 
this city seemed to be built in a convenient place, he 
directed that general to fortify it well, and settle in it 
as many of the neighbouring people as were willing to 
live there, together with any of the soldiers who were 
unfit for service. He then advanced to the place where 
be heard that most of the barbarians of the district had 
fled for refuge; and coming to a certain mountain, he 
encamped at the foot of it. Meantime Ptolemy, son o£ 
Lagus, being sent out by Alexander on a foraging ex- 
pedition, and advancing a considerable distance with a few 
men to reconnoitre, brought back word to the king that 
he had observed many more fires in the camp of the bar- 
barians than there were ia Alexander's. But the latter 
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did not believe in the molHtude of the enemy's fires. 
Discovering, however, that the bsrbarisns of the district 
had joined their forces into one body, he lefl a part of 
hiii army there near the moantain, encamped as they 
were, and taking as many men as seemed snflScient, ac- 
cording to the reports be had received, as soon as they 
conid descry the firea near at hand, he divided his army 
into three parts. Over one part he placed Leonnatas, 
the confidential body-gnard, joining the brigades of 
Attains and Balacms with fais own; the second divi- 
sion he pat nnder the lead of Ptolemy, son of Lagns, 
inclndiug the third part of the royal shield -bearing 
guards, the brigades of Philip and Philotas, two regi- 
ments of horse -arch era, the Agrianians, and half of the 
cavalry. The third division he himself led towards the 
place where most of the barbarians were visible. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Defeat op the Aspasians. — The Assacenuns akd 
GouAEANs Attacked. 
When the enemy who were occupying the commanding 
lieighta perceived the Macedonians approaching, they 
descended into the plain, being emboldened by their 
snporiority in number and despising the Macedonians, 
because tlicy were seen to be few. A sharp contest 
ensued ; but Alexander won tho victory with ease. 
Ptolemy's men did not range themselves on the level 
ground, for the barbarians were occnpying a hill. 
Whercfiiro Ptolemy, forming his battalions into column, 
led thi'm (o tho point where the hill seemed most easily 
assaitiibli', not surrounding it entirely, but leaving room 
for Ihi' harbiiruuia to Jleo if they were inclined to do so. 
A «iiiirp contest also ensued with these men, both from 
tho dillicnlt nature of tho grouud, and because the In- 
not like the other barbarians of this district. 
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but are far stronger than their neighbours. These men 
also were driven away from the mountain by the Mace- 
donians. In the same way did Leonnatus with the third 
division of the army; for his men also defeated those 
opposed to them. Ptolemy indeed says that all the 
men were captured, to a number exceeding 40,000, and 
that 230,000 oxen were also taken, of which Alexander 
picked out the finest, because they seemed to him to 
excel both in beauty and size, wishing to send them into 
Macedonia to till the soil. Thence he marched towards 
the land of the Assacenians ; for he received news that 
these people had made preparations to fight him, having 
20,000 cavalry, more than 30,000 infantry, and 30 ele- 
phants. When Craterus had thoroughly fortified the 
city, for the founding of which he had been left behind, 
he brought the heavier armed men of his army for Alex- 
ander as well as the military engines, in case it might 
be necessary to lay siege to any place. Alexander then 
marched against tlie Assacenians at the head of the 
Companion cavaliy, the horse-archers, the brigades of 
Coenus and Polysperchon^ the Agrianians, the light- 
armed troops,^ and the archers. Passing through the land 
of the Guraeans, he crossed the river Guraeus,^ which 
gives its name to the land, with diflBculty, both on ac- 
count of its depth, and because its current is swift, and 
the stones in the river being round caused those who 
stepped upon them to stumble.* When the barbarians 
perceived Alexander approaching, they durst not take 
their stand for a battle in close array, but dispersed one 
by one to their various cities with the determination of 
preservinsr these by resolute fighh'ng. 

> Kal Toiti xJ/iKods. The usoal reading is toOs xtXiovs, 1,000 Agrianians, 
^ A tributary of the Cophen, probably what ia now called the Londye, 

knmning parallel with the Kama. 
* Cf. Livy, xxi. 31 :— ** Amnis saza glareosa volyens, nihil stabile neo 

tntum ingredienti praebet." 
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CHAPTER XKVI. 
SiEQE or Masbaoa. 
In the first place Alexander led liis forces against Mas- 
nnga,' the largest of the cities in that district j aod wbeu 
he was approachiog the walls, the barbarians being 
emboldened by the mercenaries whom they had obtained 
from the more distant Indians to the number ot 7,000, 
when they saw the Macedonians pitching their camp, 
advanced against them with a run. Alexander, seeing 
that the battle was about to be fought near the city, was 
anxious to draw them further away from their walls, so 
that if they were put to rout, as he knew they would 
be, they might not be able easily to preserve themselves 
by fleeing for refuge into the city close at hand. When 
tlierefore he saw the barbarians running out, he ordered 
the Macedonians to turn round and retreat to a certain 
hill distant something about seven 'stades from the place 
where he had resolved to encamp. The enemy being 
emboldened, us if the Macedonians bad already given 
way, rushed upon them with a run and with no kind 
of order. But when the arrows began to reach them, 
Alexander at once wheeled round at the appointed sig- 
nal, and led his p^anx against them with a run. His 
horse-lancers, Agrianians, and archers first ran forward 
and engaged with the barbarians, while he himself led 
the phalanx in regular order. The Indians were alarmed 
at this unexpected manoeuvre, and as soon as the 
battle became a liand-to-hand conflict, they gave way 
and fled into the city. About 200 of tbem were killed, 
and the rest were shut up wibhiu the walls. Alexander 
theu led bis phalanx up to the wall, from which he was 
soon after sliLrhtly wounded iu the ankle with an arrow. 

1 TLiB naa t)ie capital of the Assacenious. Curtiiu (viii 37) oaUa it 
Uazagoe, and describes ita strong position. 
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On tlie next day he bronght up his military engioes and 
easily battered down a piece of the wall ; but the Indians 
so gallantly kept back tbe Macedonians who were trying 
to force an entrance where the breach had been made, 
that he recalled the army for this day. But on the mor- 
row the Macedonians themselves made a more vigorous 
assault, and a wooden tower was drawn up to the walls, 
from which the archers shot at the Indians, and missiles 
were hurled from the military engines which repulsed 
them to a great distance. But not even thus were they 
able to force their way within the wall. On the third 
day he led the phalanx near again, and throwing a 
bridge from a military engine over to the part of the 
wail where the breach had been made, by this he led 
up the shield-bearing gnards, who had captured Tyre for 
him in a simitar way,' But as many were urged on by 
their ardour, the bridge received too great a weight, and 
was snapped asunder, so that the Macedonians fell with 
it. The barbarians, seeing what was taking place, raised 
a great shout, and shot at them from the wall with 
stones, arrows, and whatever else any one happened to 
havo at hand, or whatever any one could lay hold of at 
the time. Others issued forth by the small gates which 
they had between the towers in the wall, and at close 
quarters struck the men who had been thrown into con- 
fusion by the fall. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 
SiEQEs or Massaoa akd Ou, 
Alezandee now sent Alcetas with his own brigade to 
recover the men who had been severely wounded, and to 
recall to the camp those who were assailing the enemy. 
On the fourth day ho brought up another bridge against 

' See Bk. ii, 23 Bnpra. 
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the wall in like manner upon another milit&r; eogine. 
The Indians, as long as the ruler of the place surTiTed, 
defended themselves gallantly ; but when he was struck 
and killed with a missile hnrled from an engine, and as 
some of their nomber had fallen in the siege, which had 
gone on without any cessation, while most of them were 
wounded and unfit for service, they sent a herald to 
Alexander. He was glad to preserve the lives of brave 
men ; so be came to terms with the Indian mercenaries 
on this condition, that they should be admitted into the 
ranks with the rest of his army and serve as his soldiers. 
They therefore came oat of the city with their arms, and 
encamped by themselves upon a hill which was facing 
the camp of the Macedonians; but they resolved to arise 
by night and run away to their own abodes, becau:se 
they were unwilling to take up arms against thu other 
Indians. When Alexander received intelligence of this, 
he placed the whole of his army round the hill in the 
night, and intercepting them in the midst of their 
ilight, cot thom to pieces. He then took the ciiy by 
storm, denuded as it was of defenders ; and captured 
the mother and daughter of Assacenua.^ In the whole 
siogu fivo-aod-twenty of Alexander's men were killed. 
Thence he despatched Coenus to Bazira,* entertaining an 
opinion that the inhabitants would surrender, when they 
iK'iird of tho capture of Massaga. He also despatched 
Attulus, Alcetaa, and Demetrius the cavalry officer to 
another city, named Ora, with instructions to blockade 
it until he himself arrived. The men of this city made 
a sortio against the forces of Alcetaa ; but the Mace* 
diiiiiiiDs rnsily routed thfm, nnd drove them into the city 

' Ciirliui (viii. 'il, 3S) flays that tiie name oE the queen was Cteophis, 
null tbnt after the Buireailer she gained Alexander's favoor. He abo 
iiifiirtus aa that (lie kiDg died just before AJeiander'i arriTal. 

' Probabl; Bajoor, north-wsst of Pethawiii. The posiUoD ot Ota 
Baaiiot be Sled. 
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within the wall. But aSairs at Bazira were not farooF- 
able to Coenas, for tlid inhabitants showed no siga of 
capitalating, trusting to the strength of the place, he- 
cause not only was it sitoateii on a lofty eminence, bat 
it was also thoroughly fortified all roand. When Alex- 
ander leamt this, he started off to Bazira; hat ascer- 
taining that some of the neighbouring barbarians were 
about to get into the city of Ora by atealth, being 
despatohed thither by Abisares ' for that very pnrpose, 
he first marched to Ora. He ordered Coenns to fortify 
a certain strong position to serve as a basis of operations 
against the city of Bazira, and then to come to him with 
the rest of his army, after leaving in that place a snES- 
cient garrison to restrain the men in the city from en- 
joying the free nse of their land. Bat when the men 
of Bazira saw Coenns departing with the larger part of 
his army, they despised the Macedonians, as not being 
able to contend with them, and sallied forth into the 
plain. A sharply contested battle enaaed, in which 500 
of the barbarians fell, and orer serenty were taken 
prisoners. But the rest, fleeing for refuge into the city," 
were now more eecnrely shut off from the conntry by 
the men in the fort. The siege of Ora proved an easy 
matter to Alexander, for he no sooner attacked the walls 
than at the first assanlt he got possession of the city, 
and captured the elephants which had been left there. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Captdbh or Bazi&&. — Advancs to tbb Rock or Aobndb, 
Whek the men in Bazira heard this news, despairing of 

' TIlIb was the king of the ludiaa monntaineerE. 3ea AtriaTi, T. 8 iolnt. 

' On the groaod of /r rp ri\ii iuii^uyirrn not being oUEdnBl Greek, 
Eriiger luu sabetitnted tr rj rihti (\inn0aryirii, and SinteniB tit r^r 
;riX(jr ivii^uyirTti. So One howerei ought lo expect Airian to be free 
Icoin enor, writing, as be did, in the middle of the leeond oentoij of the 
Christian en. 
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their owa affairs, they abandoned the city about the 
middle of the night, and fled to the rock as the other 
barbarians were doing. For all' the inhabitants deserted 
the ciUes and began to See to the rock which is in their 
land, and is called Aomns.^ For stupendous is this 
rock in this land, aboat which the current report is, 
that it was found impregnable even by Heracles, the 
sou of Zeus. I cannot affirm with confidence either way, 
whether the Theban, Tyrian, or Egyptian Heracles' 
penetrated into India or not; but I am rather inclined 
to think that he did not penetrate so far; for men are 
wont to magnify the difficulty of difficult enterprises to 
such a degree as to assert that they would have been 
impracticable even to Heracles. Therefore, I am inclined 
to think, that in regard to this rock the name of Heracles 
was mentioned simply to add to the marvellonsness of 
the tale. The circuit of the rock is said to be about 20Q 
stades (i.e. about twenty-three miles), and its height 
where it is lowest, eleven stades (i.e., about a mile and 
a quarter). There was only one ascent, which was arti- 
ficial and difficult; on the summit of the rock there was 
abundance of pure water, a spring issuing from the 
ground, from which the water flowed; and there was 
also timber, and sufficient good arable land for 1,000 
men to till.^ When Alexander heard this, he was seized 
with a vehement desire to capture this mountain also, 
especially on account of the legend which was current 

' This stems lo li« the Greek Uanetation of tbe native name, meaniii); 
the place to which no bird osn rise on account ot its height. CI. Sirabo. 
IT. 1. Tbiu mountain naa idonti&oil by Major Abbot, in 1B54, aa Mount 
Maiiabunn, near the right bank of the Indua, about 60 miles above its 
oonlliipiice with the Cabnl. ' CI. Arrian, ii. 16 snpra. 

■' Curliaa (viii. 39) says that the river Indus washed tbe base n( tbe 
Tock, and that its shape Tesi>mhled the mela or goal in a race-coune. 
which was a atone sliaped like a Bugar-loaf. Arrian's description is more 
likely to be correct m he took it from Ptolemy, one ot Alexander's 
generate. 
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aboat Heracles. He then made Ora and Massaga for- 
tresses to keep the land in subjection, and fortified the 
city of Bazira. Hephaestion and Perdiccas also fortified 
for him another city, named Orobatis, and leaving a 
garrison in it marched towards the river Indus. When 
they reached that river they at once began to carry 
out Alexander's itlsfcractions in regard to bridging it. 
Alexander then appointed Nicanor, one of the Com- 
panions, viceroy of the land on this side the river 
Indus ; and i^i the first place leading his army towards 
that river, he brought . over on terms of capitulation 
the city of Peucelaotis, which was situated not far from 
it. In this city he placed a garrison of Macedonians, 
under the command of Philip, and then reduced to 
subjection some other small towns situated near the 
same river, being accompanied by Cophaeus and As- 
sagetes, the chieftains of the land. Arriving at the 
city of Erabolima,! which was situated near the rock 
Aornus, he left Craterus there with a part of the army, 
to gather as much corn as possible into the city, as well 
as all the other things requisite for a long stay, so that 
making this their base of operations, the Macedonians 
might be able by a long siege to wear out the men who . 
were holding the rock, supposing it were not captured 
at the first assault. He then took the bowmen, the 
Agrianians, and the brigade of Coenus, and selecting the 
lightest as well as the best-armed men from the rest of 
the phalanx, with 200 of the Companion cavalry and 100 
horse-bowmen, he advanced to the rock. This day he 
encamped where it appeared to him convenient ; but on 
the morrow he approached a little nearer to the rock, 
and encamped again. 



^ Near mount Mahabunn are two places called Umb and Balimah, the 
one in the valley of the river and the other on the mountain above it. 
See Major Abbot's Qradu» ad Aornon, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

SlEOE OF AOBNUS. 

At this juncture some of the natives came to him, and 
surrendering themselves, oflFered to lead him to the part 
of the rock where it could be most easily assailed, 
and from which it would be easy for him to capture the 
place. With these he sent Ptolemy, son of Lagns, the 
confidential body-guard, in command of the Agrianians 
and the other light-armed troops, together with picked 
men from the shield-bearing guards. He gave this 
officer instructions, as soon as he had got possession of 
the place, to occupy it with a strong guard, and signal 
to him that it was held. Ptolemy proceeded along a 
road which was rough and difficult to pass, and occupied 
the position without the knowledge of the barbarians. 
After strengthening his position with a stockade and a 
ditch all round, he raised a beacon from the mountain, 
whence it was likely to be seen by Alexander. The 
flame was at once seen, and on the following day the 
king led his army forward; but as the barbarians dis- 
puted his advance, he could do nothing further on ac- 
count of the difficult nature of the ground. When the 
barbarians perceived that Alexander could not make an 
assault, they turned round and attacked Ptolemy, and 
a sharp battle ensued between them and the Mace- 
donians, the Indians making great efforts to demolish 
the stockade, and Ptolemy to preserve his position. But 
the barbarians, getting the worst of it in the skirmish, 
withdrew as the night came on. Alexander now selected 
from the Indian deserters a man who was not only 
devoted to him but acquainted with the locality,^ and 
sent him by night to Ptolemy, carrying a letter, in which 
it was written that as soon as the king attacked the rock, 

' daill/jM¥, a poetical word. CI. Homer {Odyttey, viii. 159). 
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Ptolemj was to come down tbe mountain upon the bar- 
barians, and not be contented with holding hia position in 
goard ; so that the Indians, being assailed from both sides 
at once, mi^ht be in perplexity what course to pursue. 
Accordingly, starting from hia camp at daybreak, be led 
his army up the path by which Ptolemy had ascended by 
stealth, entertaining the opinion that if he could force 
his way in this direction and join his forces with those 
of Ptolemy, the work would no longer be difficult for 
him ; and bo it turned out. For until midday a smart 
battle was kept up between the Indians and the Mace- 
donians, the latter stririug to force a way of approach, 
and the former hurling missiles at them as they ascended. 
But as the Macedonians did not relax their efforts, 
advancing one after another, and those who were in 
advance rested till their comrades came up, after great 
exertions they gained possession of the pass early in the 
afternoon, and formed a junction with Ptolemy's forces. 
As the whole army was now united, Alexander led it 
thence against the rock itself. But the approach to it 
was still impracticable. Such then was the resnlt of this 
day's labours. At the approach of the dawn he issued 
an order that each soldier individually should out 100 
stakes; and when this had been done he heaped up 
a great mound against the rock, beginning from the top 
of the hill where they had encamped. From this mound 
he thought the arrows as well as the missiles laanched 
from the military engines would be able to reach the 
defenders of the rock. Every one in the army assisted 
him in this work of raising the mound ; white he himself 
superintended it, as an observer, not only commending 
the man who completed his task with zeal and alacrity, 
but also chastising him who was dilatory in the pressing 
emergency. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Captdrb op Aornus.— Arrival at the Indus. 

On the first day liis army constructed the mound the 
length of a stade ; and on the following day the slingers 
shooting at the Indians from the part already finished^ 
assisted by the missiles which were burled from the 
military engines, repulsed the sallies which they made 
against the men who were constructing the mound. He 
went on with the work for three days without inter- 
mission, and on the fourth day a few of the Macedonians 
forcing their way occupied a small eminence which was 
on a level with the rock. Without taking any rest, 
'Alexander went on with the mound, being desirous of 
connecting his artificial rampart with the eminence which 
the few men were now occupying for him. But then the 
Indians, being alarmed at the indescribable audacity of 
the Macedonians, who had forced their way to the emi- 
nence, and seeing that the mound was already united with 
it, desisted from attempting any longer to resist. They 
sent their herald to Alexander, saying that they were 
willing to surrender the rock, if he would grant them a 
truce. But they had formed the design of wasting the 
day by continually delaying the ratification of the truce, 
and of scattering themselves in the night with the view 
of escaping one by one to their own abodes. When 
Alexander discovered this plan of theirs, he allowed them 
time to commence their retreat, and to remove the guard 
which was placed all round the place. He remained quiet 
until they began their retreat ; then taking 700 of the 
body-guards and shield-bearing infantry, he was the first 
to scale the rock at the part of it abandoned by the enemy ; 
and the Macedonians ascended after him, one in one place 
another in another, drawing each other up. These men at 
the concerted signal turned themselves upon the retreat- 
ing barbarians, and killed many of them in their flight. 
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Others retreating with panic terror perished by leaping 
down the precipices ; and thus the rock which had been 
inexpngnable to Heracles was occupied by Alexander. 
He offered sacrifice npon it, and arranged a fort, com- 
mitting the superintendence of the garrison to Sisicottus, 
who long before had deserted from the Indians to 
Bessus in Bactra, and after Alexander had acquired pos- 
session of the country of Bactra, entered his army and 
appeared to be eminently trustworthy. 

He now set out from the rock and invaded the land of 
the Assacenians ; for he was informed that the brother 
of Assacenus, with his elephants and many of the neigh- 
bouring barbarians had fied into the mountains in this 
district. When he arrived at the city of Dyrta,^ he 
found none of the inhabitants either in it or in the land 
adjacent. On the following day he sent out Nearchus 
and Antiochus, the colonels of the shield-bearing guards, 
giving the former the command of the Agrianians and 
the light-armed troops,^ and the latter the command of 
hia own regiments and two others besides. They were 
despatched both to reconnoitre the locality and to try 
if they could capture some of the barbarians anywhere 
in order to get information about the general affairs of 
the country ; and he was especially anxious to learn news 
of the elephants. He now directed his march towards 
the river Indus,* the army going in advance to make 



' FrobabI; Dyit& yroB &t tlie point where the luduB isaaea from the 
HiDdu-Koosb. 

' GronoviiiB first intiodntied nal before roAt (liXai'i. 

' The name Indus in derived from the Sansorit sppellstion Sindhu, 
from a root Syandh, meBning to JImc. Tbe name lodianB, or Sindiaos, 
waa originnllj applied only to the dwellers on the banka ol this river. 
Hindiutan ia a Persian word meaning the ooantr; of the Hindua or 
Sindus. Compare the modern Siude, in the north-weat of India, which 
contains the lower conrae of the Indus. In Hebrow India was called Hoda, 
which is a contraction of Hondu, another form of Hinda. See Esther 
i. 1 ; viiL 9. Eriiger ohanged uiSoTBt^n into iiaralii. 
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a road For him, as otherwise this district would have 
been impassable. Here he captured a few of the bar- 
barians, from whom be leamt that the Indians of that 
land bad fled for safety to Abisarea, bnt that they had 
left tbeir elephants there bo pasture near the river Indus. 
He ordered these men to show, him the way to the 
elephants. Many of the Indians are elephant-banters, 
and these Alexander kept in attendance npon him in 
high honour, going oat to bant the elephants in company 
with them. Two of these animals perished in the chase, 
by leaping down a precipice, bat the rest were canght 
and being ridden by drireia were marshalled with the 
army. He also as be was marching along the river 
lighted npon a wood the timber of which was suitable for 
building ships; this was cat down by the army, and 
ships were built for him, which were brooght down the 
river Indus to the bridge, which had long since been con- 
structed by Hephaestion and Perdiccas at bis command. 



BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

Alexander at Ntsa. 

In this country, lying between the rivers Cophen and 
Indus, which was traversed by Alexander, the city of 
Nysa ^ is said to be situated. The report is, that its foun- 
dation was the work of Dionysus, who built it after he 
had subjugated the Indians.^ But it is impossible to 
determine who this Dionysus * was, and at what time, or 
from what quarter he led an army against the Indians. 
For I am unable to decide whether the Theban Dionysus, 
starting from Thebes or from the Lydian Tmolus * came 
into India at the head of an army, and after traversing 
the territories of so many warlike nations, unknown to 
the Greeks of that time, forcibly subjugated none of 
them except that of the Indians. But I do not think 
we ought to make a minute examination of the legends 
which were promulgated in ancient times about the 
divinity ; for things which are not credible to the man 
who examines them according to the rule of probability, 
do not appear to be wholly incredible, if one adds the 

^ This city was probably on the site of Jelalabad. 

' iirel r«. This is the only place where Arrian uses this Ionic form for 
the simple iirel. 

' The Indians worship a god Homa, the personification of the intoxi- 
cating soma juice. This deity corresponds to the Greek Dionysus or 
Bacchus. 

^ The slopes of this mountain were covered with vines. See Ovid 
{Fasti, ii. 313 ; Metamorphoses, xi. 86) ; Vergil {Georgict, ii. 98) ; Fliny, 
xiv. 9. 

MS 
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divine agency to the story. When Alexander came to 
Nysa the citizens sent ont to him their president, whose 
name was Acnphis, accompanied by thirty of their moat 
distinguiahed men as envoys, to entreat Alexander to 
leave their city free for the sake of the god. The envoys 
entered Alexander's tent and fonnd him seated in his 
armour still covered with duat from the jonrney, with his 
helmet on his head, and holding his spear in his hand. 
When they beheld the sight they were struck with 
astonishment, and falling to the earth remained silent 
a long time. But when Alexander caused them to rise, 
and bade them be of good courage, then at length 
Acnphis began thns to speak : " The Nysaeans beseech 
thee, O king, out of respect for Dionysus, to allow them 
to remain free and independent; for when Dionysus had 
subjugated the nation of the Indians, and was returning 
to the Grecian sea, he founded this city from the soldiers 
who had become unfit for military service, and were 
under his inspiration as Bacchanals, so that it might be 
a monnment both of his wandering and of his victory, 
to men of after times ; just as thou also hast founded 
Alexandria near mount Caucasus, and another Alexan- 
di-ia in tlio country of the Egyptians. Many other cities 
thou Jiast already founded, and others thou wilt found 
lierciifter, in the course of time, inasmuch as thou hast 
acliitivod raoro exploits than Dionysus. The god indeed 
called the city Nysa, and the land Nysaea after his 
iiiirHo Nywa. The mountain also which is near the city 
]i(i imiiK-d Meros (i.e. thigh), because, according to the 
legend, he grew in the thigh of Zeus. From that time 
wi' inhabit Nysa, a free city, and we ourselves are inde- 
pi'Uilt'iit, condui'ting our goverument with constitutional 
iirdiT, And let this bo to thee a proof that our city 
owcH ilH foundation to Dionysus; for ivy, which does not 
grtiw ill the rest of the country of India, grows among 
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CHAPTER II. 
Alexavdbb at Nysa. 
All tliis was very pleasant to Alexander to Lear ; for he 
wished tliat the legend about the wandering of Dionysus 
should be believed, aa well as that Nyaa owed its found- 
ation to that deity, since he had himself reached the 
place where Dionysus came, and had even advanced 
beyond the limits of the latter's march. He also thought 
that the Macedonians would not decline still to share his 
labours if he advanced further, from a desire to surpass 
the achievements of Dionysus. He therefore granted the 
inhabitants of Nysa the privilege of remaining free and 
independent ; and when he inquired about their laws, he 
commended them because the government was in the 
hands of the aristocracy. He required them to send 
300 of their horsemen to accompany him, and to select 
and send 100 of the aristocrats who presided over the 
government of the State, who also were 300 in number. 
He ordered Acuphis to make the selection, and appointed 
him governor of the land of Nysaea. When Acuphis 
heard this, he is said to have smiled at the speech; 
whereupon Alexander asked him why he laughed. 
Acuphis replied ; — " How, king, could a single city 
deprived of 100 of its good men be still well governed ? 
But if thou carest for tho welfare of the Nysaeans, lead 
with thoe the 300 horsemen, and still more than that 
number if thou wishest ; but instead of tho hundred of 
the best men whom thou orderest me to select lead with 
thee double the number of the others who are bad, so 
that when thou comcst here again the city may appear' in 
the same good order in which it now is." By these 
remarks he persuaded Alexander; for he thought he 

1 ipateii). Artian does not oomplf with the Attio rule, that the sub- 
junctive should follow the principal tetUMS in the leading senteuce. 
Cf.T. 6,6; 7,6i Tii. 7, 6; 16,3. 
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was speaking with prudence. So he ordered them to 
Bend the horsemen to accompany him, bnt no longer 
demanded the hundred select men, nor indeed others in 
their stead. But he commanded Acnphis to send his 
own son and his danghter'a son to accompany him. He 
was now seized with a strong desire of seeing the place 
where the Nysaeans boasted to hare certain memorials 
of Dionysos. So he went to Mount Mems with tha 
Companion caralry and the foot gnard, and saw the 
monntaiD, which was quite covered with ivy and laurel 
and groves thickly shaded with all sorts of timber, and 
on it were chases of all kinds of wild animals.^ The 
Macedonians were delighted at seeing the ivy, as they 
had not seen any for a long time ; for in the land of the 
Indians there was no ivy, even where they had rinea. 
They eagerly made garlands of it, and crowned them- 
selves with them, as they were, singing hymns in honour 
of Dionysus, and invoking the deity by his various 
names.^ Alexander there offered sacrifice to Dionyaos, 
and feasted in company with his companions.^ Some 
authors have also stated, but I do not know if any one 
will believe it, that many of the distinguished Macedon- 
ians in attendance upon him, having crowned them- 
selves with ivy, while they were engaged in the in- 
vocation of the deity, were seized with the inspiration of 
Dionysus, uttered cries of Evoi in honour of the god, 
and acted as Bacchanals.* 

' C(. Plinj {Nat. Hat., ri. 23 ; TiiL 60 ; »ti. 62). The ordinary reBding 
is dXiTD Tarrtia- ral IStir risuw. For Ihii Eriiger haa proposed A\n) 
xarTolif (jXd aiava. 

' The other names at Dion;si]a were : Bacohna, Bromios, Enne, 
laechoB, Lenaeiie, Ljaene. The Bomaos called him Liber. 

' Ctrtittt (viii. 36) saji that the Macedomona celebrated Baoahaualia 
for the space ol ten days on this moantain. 

* The 1st aor. pass. i^^Sipi to fonnd only in Arriaa and Plataroh. 
Cf. vii. 22, 2 infra. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IhCBEDDUTT 0? ERATOaTHBNKS. — PASSAOB OF THE InDUS. 

AiTT one who receives these stories may believe or dis- 
believe them as he pleases. But I do not altogether 
agree with Eratosthenes the Gyrenaean,^ who says that 
everything which was attributed to the divine agency by 
the Macedonians was really said to gratify Alexander by 
their excessive eulogy. For he says that the Macedon- 
ians, seeing a cavern in the land of the Parapamisadians,' 
and hearing a certain legend which was current among 
the natives, or themselves forming a conjecture, spread 
the report that this forsooth was the cave where Pro- 
metheus had been bound, that an eagle frequented it 
to feast on his inward parts, that when Heracles arrived 
there be killed the eagle and &et Prometheus free from 
his bonds. He also says that by their account the 
Macedonians transferred Mount Caucasus from the 
Euxine Sea to the eastern parts of the earth, and the 
.. land of the Parapamisadians to that of the Indians;* 
calling what was really Meant Parapamisus by the name 
of Caucasus, in order to enhance Alexander's glory, 
seeing that he forsooth had gone over the Caucasus. 
He adds, that when they saw in India itself some oxen 
marked with the brand of a club, they concluded from 
this that Heracles had penetrated into India. Eratos- 
thenes also disbelieves the similar tale of the wandering 
of Dionysus. Let me leave the stories about these 
matters undecided as far as I am concerned. 

When Alexander arrived at the river Indus, he found 
a bridge made over it by Hephaestion, and two thirty- 

' The celebrated Qeogiaplier aoil MithemBticUn, who was bom b.o. 
276 and died about b.o. 196. His piiucipal work wa« one on geognphy, 
which was ot great nee to Btrabo. None of his works an extant. Ha 
was made praddettt of the Aleundiian library, b.o. aS6. 

* CL Airian {Indica, T. 11). 

■ The eulieat mnition ol India which hai dMoeuded to oni (imee ii in 
AMobjliu [SuppUeM, SU). 
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oared galleys^, besides mnuy Bmuller craft.^ He more- 
over Ibuud that 200 luleiitK of silver/ u,000 oxen, above 
] O^C'OO Hbeep for sacrificial rictiniB, and thirty elephants 
had airived ab git'te from Taxilee the Indian ; 700 Infjiim 
hoi*beuieu also arrived from TaxileB ae a reinforoement, 
and that prince sent iii^ord that he would Burrender to 
him the city of Tax.ila/ the largest town between the 
ri vol's Indus and Hydaspes.* Alexander there offered 
aaorifice to the gods to whom he was in the habit of 
sacri&ciug^ and celebiuted a gymnastic and horse contest 
near the river. The sacrifices were favourable to his 
ci'Ottsiug. 

CHAPTEK IV. 

Thk folio wiug are state meuts about the river Indus 
which are quite unquestionable^ and therefore let me 
record them. I'he Indus is the largest of all the rivers 
in Asia aud Kur<;pe, ex^x^pt the Ganges,^ which is also 
an Judiuji river. It takes its rise on this side mount 
i'arapumisus, or Caucasus, and discharges its water into 
the <jn»at Bea which lies near India in the direction of 
the s<juth wind. It has two mouths, both of which 
outlets are full of shallow pools like the five outlets of 
the Jst<^r (i)v J).'iijubej.* It forms a Delta in the land of 



' hrritku fiffju^'Utly Ubetf thc$ louic aud old Attic word, cfuKpin. 

* AU/ut tim,i)i)0. 

* Akxaiidt^r piobubly cro(i}>«d the ludas near Attock. TLe exact site 
of Tiixila c'uiiiiot ha fixt^d. 

* 'Vhv Jiyda:9pe4 itf now called Jelam, one of the fire great tributaries 
of tJiti Jndiiti. 

^ Jltriod</tiJ4 con«id6red the Dauubo the largest river in the world as 
kuowii tfi U'lmt aud the l)nie|M;r the lar^cKt of all rivers except the 
liunubu uud l\iii Nil». Hee UetodotuH^ iv. 48-53. 

^ " Ai/tiiiti DitniibiuH sexuginta navigabiles paene recipiens flavios, 
septum otttiiti untiijpit in ntare. Quorum primum est Peuce insula supra 
du:U, ut ibterptuluttt sunt vocabula Graeoo sermone, secundum Naracu- 
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the Indians resembling that of Egypt ' ; and tins is 
called Pattala in tbe Indian langnage. The Hjdaspcs, 
Ace sines, Hydraotea, and Hyphasis are also Indian 
rivers,* and far exceed the other rivers of Asia in size ; 
but they are not only smaller but mnch smnller than tbe 
Indus, just as that river itself is smaller than the Ganges. 
Indeed Ctesias' saya (if any one thinks hia evidence to be 
depended upon), that where the Indus ia narroweat, its 
banks are forty etades apart ; where it is broadest, 100 
stades ; and most of it is the mean between these 
breadths.* This river Indus Alexander crossed at day- 
break with hia array into the country of the Indians ; 
concerning whom, in this history I have described 
neither what laws they enjoy, nor what strange animals 
their land produces, nor how many and what ^ort of fish 
and water- monsters are produced by the Indus, Hydas- 
pes, Ganges, or the other rivera of India. Nor have I 
described the ants which dig up the gold for them,* nor 
the guardian griffins, nor any of the other tales that have 
been composed rather to ainui^e than to be received as 

Btoma. tertium CalODstoma, qnartam Paendoatoma : nam SoreoDBloma 
ax deinda Sthenostoma longe minora Bont caeteris : eeptiinnm ingena te 
palastri xpccie nigrum." — .immianiu (iiii. 8, 44). Pliny (it. 24) bb^b 
thnt tlie Danube has nix mouthB, the names of vMoh he giveH. 

' The Indus does not tiBe in the Parapamisos, but in tbe Himalajea. 
It hoa two principal months, bnt there aie a number of smaller ouea. 
Ptolemy said there were ie»on. The Delta ia between 70 and 80 miles 
bioad. " Delta, a triquctiae litterae fonna boo Tocabulo signatius 
adpeilata." — AiHmianui, iiii. 15. 

' The territory inoluded b<r the Indna and its (om afflnents ia now 
called Punjab, a Persian word meaning yitie riveri. 

' Ctesiae was the Oreek physician of Artaienes Mnemon. He wrote 
a hiatoiy ot Persia and a book on India. His works are only preaeircd 
in meagre abridgement bj Photins. Aristotle Bays that he waa talae and 
untrustworthy (Hiit. of Animala, viii. 27 ; De Oeiuralione AnimaUiim, 
ii, Q). Sulse(|uent research has prored Cteaias to be wrong and Berodotna 
generally right in tbe many statemeats in whtob they are at Tamuoa. 

* The fact is, that the Indus is nowhere more than 20 stades, or 31 
miles broad. 

' See£lraio,iT. Ij iTi. 4 ; Herod., ill 103, with Dean BlsJieBley'E note. 
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the relation of facts; since the falsity of the strange 
stories which have been fabricated about India cannot be 
exposed by any one.^ However, Alexander and those who 
served in his army exposed the falsity of most of these 
tales ; bnt there were even some of these very men who 
fabricated other stories. They proved that the Indians 
whom Alexander visited with his army, and he visited 
many tribes of them, were destitute of gold ; and also 
that they were by no means luxurious in their mode of 
living. Moreover, they discovered that they were tall in 
stature, in fact as tali as any men throughout Asia, most 
of them being five cubits in height, or a little less. They 
were blacker than the rest of men, except the Ethio- 
pians*; and in war they were far the bravest of all 
the races inhabiting Asia at that time. For I cannot 
with any justice compare the race of the ancient Persians 
with those of India, though at the head of the former 
Cyrus, son of Cambyses, set out and deprived the Modes 
of the empire of Asia, and subdued many other races 
partly by force and partly by voluntary surrender on 
their own part. For at that time the Persians were a 
poor people and inhabitants of a rugged land, having 
laws and customs very similar to the Laconian disci- 
pline.^ Nor am I able with certainty to conjecture 
whether the defeat sustained by the Persians in the 
Scythian land was due to the difficult nature of the 
country invaded or to some other error on the part of 
Cyrus, or whether the Persians were really inferior in 
warlike matters to the Scythians of that district. 



^ ovSafiCop is the lonio form for oibipuf, 

3 The Greek name AWio}ff means tun-burnt. The Hebrew name for 
Aethiopia is Cush (black). In ancient Egyptian inscriptions it is called 
Keesh, It is the countiy now called Abyssinia. Aethiopas vicini sideris 
vapore torreri, adustisqae similes gigni, barba et capillo vibrato, non est 
dubium. {Pliny ^ ii. 80). 

* Cf. Xenophon (Cyrqpaedia, vii 5, 67). 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mountains and Rivers of Asia. 
But of the lodians I shall treat in a distinct work,' 
giving the most credible accounts which were compiled 
by those who accompanied Alexander in hia expedition, 
as well as by Nearohna,' who sailed right ronnd the Great 
Sea which is near India, Then I shall add what has been 
compiled by Megasthenes * and Eratosthenes, two men 
of distinguished authonty. I shall describe the cnstoms 
peculiar to the Indians and the strange animals which 
are produced in the country, as well as the voyage Itself 
in the external sea. But now let me describe so much 
only as appears to me sufficient to explain Alexander's 
achievements. Monnt Taurus divides Asia, beginning 
from Mycale, the mountain which lies opposite the island 
of Samos; then, cutting through the country of the 
Pamphylians and Cilicians, it extends into Armenia. 
From this country it stretches into Media and through the 
land of the Parthiana and Chorasmians. In Bactria it 
unites with mount Parapamisus, which the Macedonians 
who served in Alexander's army called Cancasua, in order, 
as it is said, to enhance their king's glory ; asserting that 
he went even beyond the Caucasus with hie victorious arms. 
Perhaps it is a fact that this mountain range is a con- 
tinuation of the other Caucasus in Scythia, as the Taurus* 
is of the same. For this reason I have on a previous 
occasion called this range Caucasus, and by the same 

> Called tha Indica, a valnable little irork in the lanio dialect, still 
eiisting. ' Nearchus left an account ot his vo;age, which is 

not now extant. Acriao' made ose of it in writing the iTidica. Bee 
that work, chapters ivii. to liiii. 

* Megasthenes was sent with the Platoeaa D^imaohns, b; Selenons 
Nioator, the king ot Syria and one of Aleiander'B generals, as ambas- 
sador to Sondracotus, king of the conntrj near tha QangsB. He mota 
a Ter? valoable account ot India in fonr books. 

' Taarm is from the old root lor mauling high, auothei form ot which 
is dor. He&oe Doriatu=hi£lilanderB. 



luvim: I .<^UI (Q^nutibiuf^ iti^ &M st m ifflie &tnii«L Ibis 
CiibUfQittm^ tifXXiWtS^ i6» l«ur «( 1&k«; Gi7«8(t Sf» iidkiOLcfti hm im 
l&k^ 4an»tstiK>w <of IjoSi^ tuBki ttSue Ewit Of ttSue irawsffs im 

T«ni^r«M^ «ig4 d«K3»«(n«, scMBoe bsrie tSofor c»»iErfie tursiked 
towi^«^ ^he lioriJk, dssdajargniB^ tftketmsellwes cniAier into 
ib^ Uk^ Ibf^otib^^ or itsto tike sen edlad Hjrcssiui^ 
whu^ii iu reMilitj u> m> gnlf 'of tlacr GresA Sea.^ Odiers flov 
1k^«Hb Ui^ «Q«iili^ fMundj, tiie EmfdnrnteSy T^roK, Indus, 
UydM»j^, AiQi^nes, HjdnKCrtes^ Hjphasss, and sU those 
tlMi li^ l>(i:twe(en thafi^ and the river Ganges. Ail these 
Sillier dMclv^a^rge their water into the sea, or disappear 
hy [HJurtuai tb/emselves oot into marshes, as the river 

CHAPTER VL 

(jKfiKliAL DeSCiilPllOK OF IkDIA. 

WMoKVi&tt urriiUffm the position of Asia in snch a way 
Ihml it IM (livirjiid by the Taurus and the Caucasus from 
iho w<iAl whui to the cant wiud^ will find that these two 
yttvy hry^n diviMions are made by the Taurus itself, one of 
whifU Im iuclinud towards tho south and the south wind, 
und iUii otiior towards the north and the north wind. 
HuMthtirn Amjii again may bo divided into four parts, of 
whi<^'h KriiioMthuncH and Mcgasthenes make India the 

^ 'VUtt ftiiitiniii Kfiogmphoni thought that the Jaxartes hifarcated, part 
of It fonuiiiu tbn Tatmin, or Don, and flowing into the lake Maeotis, or 
Hou uf Akov { and tho othor part falling into the Hyroanian, or Caspian 
Hoa. T\m JaKatldn and Oxuh flow into tho Sea of Aral, hat the ancients 
tluiiiHiit that tht>y fttU into thu Caspian, as there is indeed evidence to 
(ituvd that thuy unci) did. Jlyrcania is the Greek form of the old 
|*piniAt) VirkAmit that in )Vol/*8 Land, It is now called Gurg&n. 

" //rriii/it/Mi (i. yOU) Mtattm decidedly that tlio Caspian is an inland sea. 
Stmt'o {\\. I), following KratostlioucB, says that it is a gulf of the 
Norihrii-n OooAn. 

•» 'I'lm Kui«hi'ttt«iii, aftnr it» Junction with the Tigrcs, flows through the 
lttav«htiii ot haniluni, whvro its current moTos loss than a mile an hour. 
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laT^est. The labter antlior li7ed with Sibyrtins,' the 
viceroy of Arachosia, and says that he frequently visited 
Sandracotue, king of the Indiaus.' These anthora eay 
that the smallest of the four parts is that which is 
bounded by the river Euphrates and extends to our 
inlaad sea. The other two lying between the rivers 
Euphrates and Indus are scarcely worthy to be compared 
with India, if they were joined together. They say that 
India is bounded towards the east and the east wind as 
far as the south by the Great Sea, towards the north by 
mount Caucasus, as far as its junction with the Taurus ; 
and that the river Indus cuts it oflf towards the west and 
the north-west wind, as far as the Great Sea. The 
greater part of it is a plain, which, as they conjecture, 
has been formed by the alluvial deposits of the rivers; 
just as the plains in the rest of the earth lying near the 
sea are for the most part due to the alluvial action of the 
rivers taken singly. Consequently, the names by which 
the countries are called were attached in ancient times 
to the rivers. For instance, a certain plain was called 
after the Hermus, which rises in the country of Asia 
from the mountain of Mother Dindymene,* and after 
flowing past the Aeolian city of Smyrna discharges its 
water into the sea. Another Lydian plain is named 
afler the Cayster, a Lydian river; another from the 
Gaicus in Mysia ; and the Carian plain, extending as far 
as the Ionian city of Miletus, is named from the 
Maeander. Both Herodotus and Hecataeus* the his- 

' Cf. Arrian, vi. 27 infra. * 

I Prabab!; the Cbtuidragapta ot the Sutterit writerB. He conquered 
from the Macedooiani the Fanjab (tnd the oonutiy sa iar as the Hiuda- 
Kooah. He reigned Abont 310 b.o. 

■ Mount DlndTmoB, now called Mnnd Dagh, was taered to Cjbele, 
the mother ol the godi, who vae benoe called Diodjinene. 

* Hecataeas ot Miletns died aboat b.o. 47G. He wrote a work upon 
Oeograjihf, and another on Hutoi;. Hie woilu were well known to 
Herodotus but on]; fraements snrriTe. 
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torians (unless the work about the Egyptian country 
is by another person, and not by Hecataeus) in like 
manner call Egypt a gift of the river ' ; and Herodotus 
has shown by no uncertain proofs that such is the case * ; 
so that even the country itself perhaps received its name 
from the river. For that the river which both the 
Egyptians and men outside Egypt now name the Nile, 
was in ancient times called Aegyptus, Homer is sufficient 
to prove ; since he says that ilenelaus stationed his ships 
at the outlet of the river Aegyptus.' If therefore single 
rivers by themselves, and those not large ones, are 
sufficient to form an extensive tract of country, while 
flowing forward into the sea, since they carry down slime 
and mnd from the higher districts whence they derive 
their sources, surely it is unbecoming to exhibit in- 
credulity about India, how it has come to pass that most 
of it is a plain, which has been formed by the alluvial 
deposits of its rivers. For if the Hermus, the Cayster, 
the Caicus, the Maeander, and all the other* rivers of 
Asia which discharge their waters into the midland sea 
were all put together, they would not be worthy of 
comparison for volume of water with one of the Indian 
rivers. Not only do I mean the Ganges, which is the 
largest, and with which neither the water of the Egyptian 
Nile nor the Ister flowing through Europe is worthy to 
compare; but if all those rivers were mingled together 
they would not even then become equal to the river 
Indus, which is a large river as soon as it issues from 
its springs, and after receiving fifteen rivers,^ all larger 
than those in the province of Asia, discharges its water 

* See Herodotxu^ ii 6. * See Herodotus^ ii. 10-34. 

' See Homer's Odtjaey, iv. 477, 581. In Hebrew the name for Bgypt 
is Mitsraim (dark-red). In form the word is dual, evidently in reference 
to the division of the country by the Nile. The native name was CA^ni, 
meaning blacky probably on acconnt of the blackness of the alluvial soil. 

* dXXoi is Abicht^s reading instead of voXXo^. 

* Arrian, in his Indiea, chap. 4, gives the names of these rivers. 
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into the sea, retaining its own name and absorbing those 
of its tributaries. Let these remarks which I have made 
about India suffice for the present, and let the rest be 
reseryed for my " Description of India." 



CHAPTER VII. 
Mbtbod or Bbidoino Rivers. 
How Alexander constructed his bridge over the river 
Indus, is explained neither by Aristobulus nor Ptolemy, 
authors whom I usually follow ; nor am I able to form 
a decided opinion whether the passage was bridged with 
boats, as the Hellespont was by Xerxes and the Bosporus 
and the later were by Darius,^ or whether he made a 
continuous bridge over the river. To me it seems pro- 
bable that the bridge was made of boats ; for the depth 
of the water would not have admitted of the constrnction 
of a regular bridge, nor could so enormous a work have 
been completed in so short a time," If the passage was 
bridged with boats, I cannot decide whether the vessels 
being fastened together with ropes and moored in a row 
were sufficient to form the bridge, as Herodotns the 
Halicamasaian says the Hellespont was bridged, or 
whether the work was effected in the way in which the 
bridge upon the Ister and that upon the Celtic Rhine" 
are made by the Romans, and in the way in which they 
bridged the Euphrates and Tigres, as often as necessity 

' Bee Htrodotat. vii. 33-36 ; iv. 83, 97, 133-Hl. Bofponu = Oiford. 
The name was applied to the Straits al Conattintiliople, ftad also to those 
of Yenikale, the farmer being oalled the Throcioa aad the latter the Cim- 
merian BoBponiB. Cf. Ae»ch;Iaa (Prom., 734). Ad BosporoB daoa, Tel 
babos meabili tranglta ; aade nomen ambobuB (PUny, vi. 1). 

* Dioderat (itU. B6) BajB that Alexander croaaedun abridge ol boati. 
Cf. StTabo, p. 698 ; CurtiiM, tiu. 81, 

* There was another river called Bhenas, a tribntaij of the Po, now 
called the Beno. It was called Bhenos Bononieuaia, beius near Bonouia 
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compelled fcbem. However, as I know myself, the 
Bomans find the qnickest way of making a bridge to 
be with vessels ; and this method I shall on the present 
occasion explain, because it is worth describing. At a 
preconcerted signal they let the vessels loose down the 
stream, not with their prows forward, but as if back- 
ing water.^ As might naturally be expected, the stream 
carries them down, but a skiff furnished with oars holds 
them back^ until it settles them in the place assigned 
to them. Then pyramidal wicker-baskets made of willow, 
full of unhewn stones, are let down into the wat^r from 
the prow of each vessel, in order to hold it up against 
the force of the stream. As soon as any one of these 
vessels has been held fast, another is in the same way 
moored with its prow against the stream, distant from 
the first as far as is consistent with their supporting 
what is put upon them. Oa both of them are placed 
pieces of timber with sharp ends projecting out, on 
which cross-planks are placed to bind them together; 
and so proceeds the work through all the vessels which 
are required to bridge the river. At each end of this 
bridge firmly fixed gangways are thrown forward, * so 
that the approach may be safer for the horses and beasts 
of burden, and at the same time to serve as a bond 
to the bridge. In a short time the whole is finished 
with a great noise and bustle ; but yet discipline is not 
relaxed while the work is going on. In each vessel the 
exhortations of the overseers to the men, or their censures 
of sluggishness, neither prevent the orders being heard 
nor impede the rapidity of the work.^ 

* al vpvpLyav Kpovdfitvai. For this nautical term compare Thncydides, 
i. 51 ; JlerodotuSt viii. 84 ; Diodorus, xi. 18 ; Aristophanes, IVaxpSf 399. 
Kard fiovv is Eriigor's reading for the nsual Kard ir6pov. 

' The explanation of this passage given in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon ^ 
sub voce KXifjLa^j is evidently incorrect, as there is nothing about a chariot 
in tbe original. ' Compare the description of Caesar's 

bridge over the Rhine {Gallic War^ iv. 17). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
March fboh the Indus to the Htdaspeb. 
This has been the method of ooi^tractiiig bridges, 
practised by the Romaas from olden timea ; but how 
Alexander laid a bridge over the river Indus I cannot 
say, because those who served in liis army have said 
nothing abont it. But I should think that the bridge 
was made as near as possible as I have described, or 
if it were effected by some other contrivance so let it be. 
When Alexander had crossed to the other side of the 
river Indus, he again offered sacrifice there, according 
to his custom.^ Then starting from the Indus, he 
arrived at Tazila, a large and prosperous city, in fact 
the largest of those situated between the rivers Indus 
and Hydaspes. He was received in a friendly manner 
by Taxiles, the governor of the city, and by the Indians 
of that place ; and he added to their territory as much 
of the adjacent country. as they asked for. Thither also 
came to him envoys from Abisares, king of the moon- 
taiaeer Indians, the embassy including the brother of 
Abisares as well as the other most notable men. Other 
envoys also came from Doxareus, the chief of the pro* 
vince, bringing gifts with them. Here again at Tazila 
Alexander offered the sacrifices which were customary 
for him to ofl'er, and celebrated a gymnastic and eques- 
trian contest. Having appointed Philip, son of Machatas, 
viceroy of the Indians of that district, he left a garrison 
in Taxila, as well as the soldiers who were invalided by 
sickness, and then marched towards the river Hydaspes. 

> The place vhere Aleianiler orosBed the IndaB was probably at its 
junction with tbe Cophea oi Cabal river, neiu Attock. Before he croaeed 
he gave bis arm; a leet ol thirty days, w «a team from Diodonu, xvii. 
86. From the Bsme passage we leom that a certain king named Aphrices 
with an army of 20,000 men and 16 elephants.waBkLledbyhisownmen 
and his army joined Aleiander. 
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he tlioTiglit it advisable to move bis arm; in various 
directioDs, to distract the attention of Porus, and render 
him uncertain what to do. Div^iding his army into many 
parts, he led some of hia troops now in one direction 
and now in another, at one time ravaging the enemy's 
country, at another looking out for a place where the 
river might appear easier for him to ford it. The rest 
of his troops he entrusted ^ to his different generals, and 
sent them about in many directions. He also conveyed 
corn from all quarters into his camp from the land on 
this side the Hydaspes, so that it might be evident to 
Porus that be had resolved to remain quiet near the 
bank until the water of the river subsided in the winter, 
and afforded him a passage in many places. As bis 
vessels were sailing up and down the river, and skins 
were being iilled with bay, and the whole bank appeared 
to be covered in one place with cavalry and in another 
with infantry, Porus was not allowed to keep at rest, 
or to bring his preparations together from all sides to 
any one point if he selected this as suitable for the 
defence of tbe passage. Besides at this season all the 
Indian rivers were flowing with swollen and tnrbid 
waters and with rapid currents ; for it was the time of 
year when the son is wont to turn towards the summer 
solstice.^ At this season incessant and heavy rain falls 
in India ; and tbe snows on the Caucasus, whence most 
of the rivers have their sources, melt and swell their 
streams to a great degree. But in the winter they again 
subside, become small and clear, and are fordable in 
certain places, with the exception of the Indus, Ganges, 
and perhaps one or two others. At any rate the 
Hydaspes becomes fordable. 

' JTirp/^oi is Kriiger'B readiDg instead ol irerdiat. 

* Abaat the month ol ISaj. Sea chap. 12 inlra ; also Ctirliiu, viii. 
45, 46. Strabo (xT. 1) qnotes from Aristobnlas desoriLing the Taiuy 
Beaaon at the time of Alexauder'B battle iritb Foma at the Uydaapes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Alezuideb and Poeus at the Htdabpis. 
Alexander therefore spread a report that he would wait 
for that season of the year, if his pasa^e was obstructed 
at the present time ; bat yet all the time he was waiting 
in ambash to see whether by rapidity of movement he 
coald steal n passage anywhere without being obsei'ved. 
Bnt he perceived that it was impossible for him to cross 
at the place where Porna himself had encamped near 
the bank of the Hydaspes, not only on account of the 
multitude of his elephants, but also becsuse his large 
army, arranged in order of battle and splendidly accoutred, 
was ready to attack his men as they emerged from the 
water. ]MoreoTer be thought that his horses would not 
be willing to mount the opposite bank, because the 
elephants would at once fall upon them and frighten 
them both by their aspect and trumpeting ; nor even 
before that would they remain upon the inflated hides 
during the passage of the river ; but when they looked 
across aud saw the elephants they would become frantic 
and leap into the water. He therefore resolved to steal 
a crossing by the following manoeuvre : — In the night 
be led most of his cavalry along the bank in various 
directions, making a clamour and raising the battle-cry 
in honour of Euyalius,' Every kind of noise was raised, 
as if thoy were making all the preparations necessary 
for crossing the river, Porus also marched along the 
river at the head of his elephants opposite the places where 
the clamour was heard, and Alexander thus gradually got 
him into tho habit of leading his men along opposite the 
noise. But when this occurred frequently, and there 
was merely a clamour and a raising of the battle-cry, 
Porus no longer continued to move about to meet the 

' Ct. ATTian, i. li Bupra. 
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expected advance of the cavalry; but perceiving that 
his fear had been groundless/ he kept his position in 
the camp. However he posted his scouts at many places 
along the bank. When Alexander had brought it about 
that the mind of Porus no longer entertained any fear 
of his nocturnal attempts^ he devised the following 
stratagem. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Alexander's Stratagem to Get Across. 

There was in the bank of the Hydaspes, a projecting 
headland, where the river makes a remarkable bend. It 
was densely covered by a grove,* containing all sorts of 
trees ; and over against it in the river was an island 
full of trees and without a foot-track, on account of its 
being uninhabited. Perceiving that this island was 
right in front of the headland, and that both the spots 
were woody and adapted to conceal his attempt to cross 
the river, he resolved to convey his army over at this 
place. The headland and island were 150 stades distant 
from his great camp.* Along the whole of the bank, 
he posted sentries, separated as far as was consistent 
with keeping each other in sight, and easily hearing 
when any order should be sent along from any quarter. 
From all sides also during many nights clamours were 
raised and fires were burnt. But when he had made up 
his mind to undertake the passage of the river, he openly 
prepared his measures for crossing opposite the camp. 
Graterus had been left behind at the camp with his own 
division of cavalry, and the horsemen from the Aracho- 
tians and Parapamisadians, as well as the brigades of 
Alcetas and Polysperchon from the phalanx of the 

' dXXd K€v6v is Eriiger's reading, instead of dXX* iKclvov, 
' (iX<T€i. is Abicht'B reading for et^ei. ' About 17 miles. 
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Macedonian infantry, together with t^e chiefs of the 
Indians dwelling this aide of the Hyphasis, who had with 
them 5,000 men. He gave Graterns orders not to cross 
the river before Poma moved off with his forces against 
them, or hefore he ascertained that Poros was in flight 
and that they were victorions.' " If however," said he, 
" Poms should take only a part of his army and march 
against me, and leave the other part with the elephants 
in his camp, in that case do thou also remain in thy 
present position. But if he leads all his elephants with 
him against me, and a part of the rest of his army is 
left behind in tho camp, then do thoa cross the river 
with all speed. For it is the elephants alone," said he, 
"which render it impossible for the horses to land on the 
other bank. The rest of the army can easily cross." 



CHAPTER XII. 

FABaAOK OF TBE HYDASfES. 

Sucn were the injunctions laid upon Craterus. Between 
the island and the great camp where Alexander had left 
this general, he posted Meleager, Attalus, and Gorgias, 
with the Grecian mercenaries, cavalry and infantry, 
giving them instructions to cross in detachments, break* 
ing up the army as soon as they saw the Indians already 
involved in battle. He then picked the select body- 
guard called the Companions, as well as tho cavalry 
regiments of Hephaestion, Perdiccas, and Demetrius, the 
cavalry from Bactria, Sogdiana, and Scythia, and the 
Daan hors e- arch era ; and from the phalanx of infantry 
the shield- bearing guards, the brigades of Clitus and 
Coenus, with the archers and Agrianians, and made a 
secret march, keeping far away from the bank of the river, 

> Ibis use of rpir witii infiDtUre alter negative clauses, is oontmiy to 
Attia usage. 
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in order not to be seen marching towards the island 
and headland, from which he had determined to cross. 
There tho skins were filled in the night with the hay 
which bad been procured long before, and they were 
tightly stitched up. In the night a furious storm of rain 
occurred, by which his preparations and attempt to cross 
were rendered still more unobserved, since the noise of 
the thunder and the storm drowned with its din the 
clatter of the weapons and the noise which arose from the 
orders given by the officers. Most of the vessels, the 
thirty-oared galleys included with the rest, had been cut 
in pieces by his order and conveyed to this place, where 
they had been fixed together again ■ and hidden in the 
wood. At the approach of daylight, both the wind and 
the rain calmed down ; and the rest of the army went 
over opposite tho island, the cavalry mounting upon the 
skins, and as many of the foot soldiers as the boats would 
receive getting into them. They, went so secretly that 
they were not observed by the sentinels posted by Poms, 
before they had already got beyond the island and were 
only a little way from the other bank. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Pabsaob of thb Hydaspbb. 
Albxandeb himself embarked in a thirty-oared galley and 
went over, accompanied by Perdiccas, Lysimachua, the 
confidential body-gnarda, Seleucns, one of the Companions, 
who was afterwards king,' and half of the shield-hear- 
ing guards; the rest of these troops being conveyed in 

' The perf. para, rlnrrp^' i^ nsed by Arrian and DionjsiuB, but by 
Homer and the Attia writers the form aaed i« rtrirt'- Doric, iriraya. 

■ SelencQB Nicator, the most powertQl of Alezaodet's taocesson, be- 
came king ot Syria and (oonder of the dynasty ol the Selencidae, nhioh 
oame to an ead in b.o. 79. ^ 
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other galleys of the same size. When the soldiers got 
beyond the island, they openly directed their course to 
the bank ; and when the sentinels perceived that they had 
started, they at once rode, off to Poras as fast as each 
man's horse could gallop. Alexander himself was the 
first to laud, and he at once took the cavalry as they 
kept on landing from his own and the other thirty-oared 
galleys, and drew them up in proper order. For the 
cavalry had received orders to land first ; and at the head 
of these in regular array he advanced. But through 
ignorance of the locality he had effected a landing on 
ground which was not a part of the mainland, but an 
island, a large one indeed and where from the fact that it 
was an island, he more easily escaped notice. It was 
cut off from the rest of the land by a part of the river 
where the water was shallow. However, the furious 
storm of rain^ which lasted the greater part of the night, 
had swelled the water so much that his cavalry could not 
find out the ford ; and he was afraid that he would have 
to undergo another labour in crossing as great as the 
first. But when at last the ford was found, he led his 
men through it with much diflBculty ; for where the water 
was deepest, it reached higher than the breasts of the 
infantry ; and of the horses only the heads rose above the 
river.^ When he had also crossed this piece of water, 
he selected the choice gnard of cavalry, and the best men 
from the other cavalry regiments, and brought them up 
from column into line on the right wing.^ In front of all 
the cavalry he posted the horse-archers, and placed next 
to the cavalry in front of the other infantry the royal 
shield-bearing guards under the command of Seleucus. 
Near these he placed the royal foot-guard, and next to 



> For this use of Saop^ cf . Homer (Iliads ix. 354) ; Herodotus, iv. 45 ; 
Plato {Gorgias, 485 a ; Euthydemtis, 273 a). 

3 Compare the passage of the Khone by Hannibal. (See Livy, xxi. 
26-28 ; i'objhiut, iii. 45, 46.) 
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these the other ahield-bearing guards, as each happened 
at the time to have the right of precedence. On each 
side, at the extremities of the phalanx, his archers, Agrian- 
ians and javelin-tbrowerB were posted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
The Battle at the HyDAapsa. 
Uaving thus arranged hia army, he ordered the infantry 
to follow at a slow pace and in regular order, numbering 
as it did not much under 6,000 men; and because he 
thouglit he was superior in cavalry, he took only his 
horse- soldiers, who were 5,000 in number, aud led them 
forward with speed. He also instructed Tauron, the 
commander of the archers, to lead them on also with speed 
to back up the cavalry. He had come to the conclusion 
that if Porus should engage him with all his forces be 
would easily be able to overcome him by attacking with 
hia cavalry, or to stand on the defensive until his infantry 
arrived in the course of the action ; but if the Indians 
should be alarmed at his extraordinary audacity in mak- 
ing the passage of the river and take to flight, he would 
be able to keep close to them iu their flight, so that the 
slaughter of them in the retreat being greater, there 
would be only a slight work left for him. Aristobnlus 
says that the son of Poms arrived with about sixty 
chariots, before Alexander made his later passage from 
the large island, and that he could have hindered AJes- 
auder's crossing (for he made the passage with difficulty 
even when no one opposed him) ; if the Indians hod 
leaped down from their chariots and assaulted those who 
first emerged from the water. But he passed by with 
the chariots and thus made the passage quite safe for 
Alexander ; who on readying the bank discharged ■ hia 
horse-archers against the Indians in the chariots, and 
these were easily put to roat, many of them being 
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-nounded. Other writers say that a battle took place 
between the Indians who came with the son of Fonia and 
Alexander at the head of his cavalry, that the son of 
Poms came with a greater force, that Alexander himself 
was wounded by him, and that his horse Bacephalas, 
of which he was exceedingly fond, was killed, being 
wonnded like his master by the son of Poms. Bat 
Ptolemy, son of Lngas, with whom I agree, gives a 
different account. This author also says that Poms des- 
patched his son, but not at the head of merely sixty 
chariots ; nor is it indeed likely that Poms hearing from 
his scouts that either Alexander himself or at any rate a 
part of his army had effected the passage of the Hydas- 
pGS, would despatch his son against him with only sixty 
chariots. These indeed were too many to be sent out as 
a reconnoitring party, and not adapted for speedy re- 
treat; but they were by no means a sufficient force to 
keep back those of the enemy who had not yet got across, 
as well as to attack those who had already landed. Pto- 
lemy says that the son of Poms arrived at the head of 
2000 cavalry and 120 chariots; but that Alexander had 
already made even the last passage from the island before 
he appeared. 

CHAPTER XV. 
Akiunoeuents or Pobus. 
Ptolbmv also says that Alexander in the first place sent 
the horse-archers against these, and led the cavalry him- 
self, thinking that Porus was approaching with all his 
forces, and that this body of cavalry was marching in 
front of the rest of his army, being drawn up by him as 
the vanguard. But as soon as he had ascertained with 
accuracy the number of the Indians, he immediately made 
a rapid charge upon them with the cavalry around him. 
When they perceived that Alexander himself and the 
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body of cavalry around him had made the assanlt, not in 
line of battle regnlarly formed, bat by Bqnadrons, they 
gare way i and 400. of their caralryj inclading the son 
of Porii3, fell ia the contest. The chariots also were 
captured, horses and alt, being heavy and slow in the 
retreat, and useless in the action itself on account of the 
clayey ground. When the horsemen who had escaped 
from this rout brought news to Porua that Alexander 
himself had crossed the river with the strongest part of 
his army, and that his son had been slain in the battle, 
he nevertheless could not make np his mind what course 
to take, because the men who had been left behind nnder 
Craterus were seen to be attempting to cross the river 
from the great camp which was directly opposite his 
position. However, at last he preferred to march ^;ainst 
Alexander himself with all his army, and to come into a 
decisive conflict with the strongest division of the Mace- 
donianSi commanded by the king in person. But never- 
theless he left a few of the elephants together with a 
small army there at the camp to frighten the cavalry 
under Craterus from the bank of the river. He then 
took all his cavalry to the number of 4,000 men, all his 
chariots to the number of 30O, with 200 of his elephants 
and 30,000 choice infantry, and marched against Alex- 
ander. When he found a place where he saw there was 
no clay, but that on account of the sand the ground was 
all level and hard, and thus fit for the advance and retreat 
of horses, he there drew up his army. First he placed 
the elephants in the front, each animal being not less than 
a plethrum' apart, so that they might be extended in 
the front before the whole of the phalanx of infantry, and 
produce terror everywhere among Alexander's cavalry. 
Besides he thought that none of the enemy would have 
the audacity to push themselves into the spaces between 

. > 100 Greek aad 101 Eogluh feet. 
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the elephants, the cavalry being deterred by the fright of 
their horses; and still less wonld the infantry do so, it being 
likely they would be kept oflf in front by the heavy-armed 
soldiers falling upon them, and trampled down by the 
elephants wheeling round against them. Near these he 
had posted the infantry, not occupying a line on a level 
with the beasts, but in a second line behind them, only 
so far distant that the companies of foot might be pushed 
forward a short distance into the spaces between them. 
He had also bodies of infantry standing beyond the ele- 
phants on the wings ; and on both sides of the infantry he 
had posted the cavalry, in front of which were placed the 
chariots on both wings of his army. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Alexander's Tactics. 

Such wa^ the arrangement which Poms made of his 
forces. As soon as Alexander observed that the Indians 
were drawn up in order of battle, he stopped his cavalry 
from advancing farther, so that he might take up the 
infantry as it kept on arriving; and even when the 
phalanx in quick march had effected a junction with the 
cavalry, he did not at once draw it out and lead it to the 
attack, not wishing to hand over his men exhausted with 
fatigue and out of breath, to the barbarians who were 
fresh and untired. On the contrary, he caused his infantry 
to rest until their strength was recruited, riding along 
round the lines to inspect them.^ When he had sur- 
veyed the arrangement of the Indians, he resolved not 
to advance against the centre, in front of which the ele- 
phants had been posted, and in the gaps between them 
a dense phalanx of men ; for he was alarmed at the very 
arrangements which Porus had made here with that 
express design. But as he was superior in the number 

* See Donaldson's New CratyluSf sec. 178. 
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of liis cavalry, he took the greater part of that force, 
and marched along against the left wing of the enemy 
for the purpose of making an attack in this direction. 
Against the right wing he sent Coenus with hia own 
regiment of cavalry and that of Demetrius, with instruc- 
tions to keep close behind the barbarians when they, 
seeing the ddnse mass of cavalry opposed to them, sbonld 
ride out to fight them. Seleuciis,Antigenes, and Tauron 
were ordered to lead the phalanx of infantry, but not to 
engage in the action until they observed ' the enemy's 
cavalry and phalanx of infantry thrown into disorder by 
the cavalry under his own command. Bat when they came 
within range of missiles, he launched the horse -archers, 
1000 in number, against the left wing of the Indians, in 
order to throw those of the enemy who were posted there 
into confasion by the incessant storm of arrows and by 
thecbarge of the horses. He himself with the Companion 
cavalry marched along rapidly against the left wing of 
the barbarians, being eager to attack them in flank while 
still in a state of disorder, before their cavalry could be 
deployed. ^^_^_ 

CHAPTEIl XVII. 
Defeat of Poeds. 
Mbantihb the Indians had collected their cavalry from all 
parts, and were riding along, advancing out of their posi- 
tion to meet Alexander's charge. Coenus also appeared 
with hia men in their rear, according to his instructions. 
The Indiana, observing this, were compelled to make the 
line of their cavalry face both ways'; the largest and 
best part against Alexander, while the rest wheeled round 
against Coenus and his forces. This therefore at once 
threw the ranks as well as the decisions of the Indians 

' rpiii kutISui^iii. In ittio, rpin ir ie the regular form with the subjunc- 
tiye ; bnt in Homer and the Tragic writen if is otteD omitted. 
- Cf. Arrian's Tactic*, chap. 29. 
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into confusioD. Alezaoder, seeing his opportnoitf , at tlie 
very moment the cavalry was wheeling round in the 
other direction, made an attack on those opposed to him 
with snch vigoor that the Indians coqM not anstain the 
charge of his cavalry, hot were scattered and driven to 
the elephants, as to a friendly wall, for refage. Upon 
this, the drivers of the elephants urged forward the beasts 
against the cavalry; but now the phalanx itself of the 
Macedonians was advancing against the elephants, the 
men casting darts at the riders and also striking the 
beasts themselves, standing round them on all sides. The 
action was unlike any of the previous contests ; for wher- 
ever the beasts could wheel round, they rnshed forth 
against the ranks of infantry and demolished the phalanx 
of the Macedonians, dense as it was. The Indian cavalry 
also, seeing that the infantry were engaged in the action, 
rallied again and advanced against the Macedonian 
cavalry. Bnt when Alexander's men, who far excelled 
both in strength and military discipline, got the mastery 
over them the second time, they were again repulsed 
towards tlie elephants and cooped up among them. By 
this time the whole of Alexander's cavalry had collected 
into one squadron, not by any command of his, but hav- 
ing settled into tliis arrangement by the mere effect of 
the struggle itself; and wherever it fell upon the ranks 
of the Indians they were broken up with great slaughter. 
The beasts being now cooped up into a narrow space, 
their friends were no less injured by them than their foes, 
being trampled down in their wheeling and pushing 
about. Accordingly there ensued a great slaughter of 
the cavalry, cooped up as it was in a narrow space around 
the elephants. Moat of the keepers of the elephants 
had been killed by the javelins, and some of the elephants 
themselves had been wounded, while others no longer 
kept apart in the battle on account of their sufferings or 
from being destitute of keepers. But, as if frantic with 
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pain, mshing forward at friends and foes alike, the; 
pnalied abont, trampled down and killed them in every 
kind of way. However, the Macedonians retired when- 
ever they were assailed, for they rushed at the beasts in 
a more open space, and in accordance with their own 
plan ; and when they wheeled round to return, they fol- 
lowed them closely and hurled javelins at them ; whereas 
the Indians retreating among them were now receiving 
greater injury from them. But when the beaata were 
tired out, and they were no longer able to charge with 
any vigohr, they began to retire, facing the foe like ships 
backing water, merely uttering a shrill piping sound. 
Alexander himself surrounded the whole line with his 
cavalry, and gave the signal that the infantry should link 
their shields together so as to form a very densely closed 
body, and thus advance in phalanx. By this means the 
Indian cavalry, with the exception of a few men, was quite 
cut up in the action ; as was also the infantry, since the 
Macedonians were now pressing upon them from all sides. 
Upon this, all who could do so turned to Sight through 
the spaces which intervened between the parts of Alex- 
ander's cavalry. ^ 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
Losses of the Comuatants. — Pouna SuBRENDSRe. 
At the same time Craterus and the other oBGcers of 
Alexander's army who had been left behind on the 
bank of the Hydaspes crossed the river, when they 
perceived that Alexander was winning a brilliant victory. 
These men, being fresh, followed up the pursuit instead 
of Alexander's exhausted troops, and made no less a 
slaughter of the Indians in their retreat. Of the Indians 
little short of 20,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry were 
killed in this battle.' All their chariots were broken 

■ Diodona (zrii. 89) eajE tbat more Uuq 13,000 ladiaoE were killed 
in this battle, over 9,000 being captved, besides 80 elephauta. 
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to pieces ; and two sons of Poms were slain, as were 
also Spitaces, the governor of the Indians of that district, 
the managers of the elephants and of the chariots, and 
all the cavalry officers and generals of Porus's army. 
All the elephants which were not killed there, were 
captured. Of Alexander's forces, about 80 of the 6,000 
foot-soldiers who were engaged in the first attack, were 
killed; 10 of the horse-archers, who were also the first 
to engage in the action; about 20 of the Companion 
cavalry, and about 200 of the other horsemen fell.^ 
When Poms, who exhibited great talent in the battle, 
performing the deeds not only of a general but also of 
a valiant soldier, observed the slaughter of his cavalry, 
and some of his elephants lying dead, others destitute 
of keepers straying about in a forlorn condition, while 
most of his infantry had perished, he did not depart as 
Darius the Great King did, setting an example of flight 
to his men ; but as long as any body of Indians remained 
compact in the battle, he kept up the struggle. But at 
last, having received a wound on the right shoulder, 
which part of his body alone was unprotected during the 
battle, he wheeled round. His coat of mail warded ofi" 
the missiles from the rest of his body, being extraordinarj- 
both for its strength and the close fitting of its joints, 
as it was afterwards possible for those who saw him to 
observe. Then indeed he turned his elephant round and 
began to retire. Alexander, having seen that he was a 
great man and valiant in the battle, was very desirous of 
saving his life. He accordingly sent first to him Taxiles 
the Indian ; who rode up as near to the elephant which 
was carrying Porus as seemed to him safe, and bade him 
stop the beast, assuring him that it was no longer 
possible for him to flee, and bidding him listen to Alex- 

^ Accordiug to Diodorus there fell of the Macedonians 280 cavalry and 
more than 700 infantry. Plutarch {Akx. CO) says that the battle lasted 
eight hours. 
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Binder's message. Bat when he saw his old foe Taziles, 
he wheeled round and was preparing to strike bim with a 
javelin ; and he woald probably have killed him, if he 
had not quickly driven his horse forward oat of the reach 
of Porus before he could strike him. But not even on 
this account was Alexander angry with Poms; but he 
kept on sending others in snccession; and last of all 
Merucs an Indian, because he ascertained that he was an 
old friend of Porns. As soon as the latter heard the 
message brought to faim by Meroes, being at the same 
time overcome by thirst, he stopped his elephant and 
dismounted from it. After he had drunk some water 
and felt refreshed, he ordered Meroes to lead him withonv 
delay to Alexander ; and Meroes led him thither.^ 

CHAPTER XIX. 
Alliancb with Pokos. — Death o? Bucbphalas. 
When Alexander heard that Meroes was bringicg Poms 
to him, he rode in front of the line with a few of the 
Companions to meet Porus ; and stopping his horse, he 
admired his handsome figure and his stature,' which 
reached somewhat above five cubits. He was also sar- 
prised that he did not seem to be cowed in spirit,* but 
advanced to meet him as one brave man would meet 
another brave man, afcer having gallantly struggled in 
defence of his own kingdom against another king. Then 
indeed Alexander was the first to speak, bidding him 
say what treatment he would like to receive. The report 
goes that Poms replied : " Treat me, Alexander, in a 
kingly way I " Alexander being pleased at the expres- 

' CuTtiat {Tiii. 50, 51) tepreHenta Potob siniiiig half de»d, and being 
protected to the la«t b; Ms taitblnl elepbaat. Diodorat (ivii. 88] agrees 
with him. 

) Cf. CuTtim, Tiii. 4A ; JiuCin, lii. 8. 

■ CI. Arrian, ii. 10 Bnpra. IfimXtaiUnt rg yfii/i^. The Soboliaat on 
r hacydidia if. M, explaiiu thii \>j Ttraxaraiiint ^^v 
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sion, said : " For my own sake, O Poms, thou shalt be 
thas treated; but for thy own sake do thon demand 
what is pleasing to thee ! " But Porus said that every- 
thing was included in that. Alexander, being still more 
pleased at this remark, not only granted him the rule over 
his own Indians, but also added another country to that 
which he had before, of larger extent than the former.^ 
Thus he treated the brave man in a kingly way, and from 
that time found him faithful in all things. Such was the 
result of Alexander's battle with Porus and the Indians 
living beyond the river Hydaspes, which was fought in 
the archonship of Hegemon at Athens, in the month 
Munychion^ (18 April to 18 May, 326 B.C.). 

Alexander founded two cities, one where the battle 
took place, and the other on the spot whence he started 
to cross the river Hydaspes ; the former he named Nicaea,^ 
after his victory over the Indians, and the latter Buce- 
phala in memory of his horse Bucephalas, which died 
there, not from having been wounded by any one, but 
from the effects of toil and old age; for he was about 
thirty years old, and quite worn out with toil.* This 
Bucephalas had shared many hardships and incurred 
many dangers with Alexander during many years, being 
ridden by none but the king, because he rejected all 
other riders. He was both of unusual size and generous 
in mettle. The head of an ox had been engraved upon 
him as a distinguishing mark, and according to some 

» Cf. riutarch {Alex., CO) ; Cttrtius, viii. 51. 

' Diodorus (xvii. 87) says that the battle was fought in the archonship 
of Chromes at Athens. > Nioaea is supposed to be 

Monp anil Bucepliala may be Jelalpur. See Strabo, xv. 1. 

* Cf. Plutarch (.4/fx.,61). Schmieder says that Alexander could not 
have broken in the horse before he was sixteen years old. But since at 
this time he was in his twenty-ninth year ho would have had him 
thirteen years. Consequently the horse must have been at least seventeen 
years old when he acquired him . Can any one believe this ? Yet Plutarch 
also states that tho horse was thirty years old at his death. 
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tliis was tlie reason why he bore that name ; but others 
Bay, that though he was black he had a white mark upon 
his head which bore a great resemblance to the head of 
an ox. Id the land of the ITxians this horse vanished 
from Alexander, who thereupon sent a proclamation 
thronghoQt the country that he would kill all the in- 
habitants, anless they brought the horse back to him. 
As a result of this proclamation it was immediately 
brought back. So great was Alexander's attachment to 
the horse, and so great was the fear of Alexander enter- 
tained by the barbarians,^ Let ao much honour be paid 
by me to this Bucephalaa for the sake of bis master. 

CHAPTER 5X. 
CoNqnEST OP tbb Gladsuns. — EuBAsar from Abisarbs. — 

Pabsagb of tbb Acesines. 
Wben Alexander had paid all due honours to those who 
had been killed in the battle, he offered the customary 
sacrifices to tho gods in gratitude for his victory, and 
celebrated a gymdaatic and horse contest upon the bank 
of the Hydaspes at the place where he first crossed with 
his army.* He then left Craterus behind with a part of 
the army, to erect and fortify the cities which he was 
founding there; but he himself marched against the 
Indians conterminous with the dominion of Poms. 
According to Aristobnlus the name of this nation was 
Glauganicians ; but Ptolemy calls them Glausians. I 
am quite indifferent which name it bore. Alexander 
traversed their laud with half the Companion cavalry, the 
picked men from each phalanx of the infantry, all the 
horse -bow men, the Agrianians, and the archers. All the 

' Ourlitu (vi. 17) saya tMa occurred in the land of the Mardiani ; 
nheresB Platarch {Alex., 44) aays it bappeued is Hyroauia. 

' DwdojTu (xtU. 89), aaya Aleiandec made a halt of 30 days after this 
buttle. 
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iohabitants came over to liim on terms of capitnlatioa ; 
and lie thus took tbirty-seren cities, the inhabitants of 
which, where they were fewest, amounted to no less than 
5,000, and those of many numbered above 10,000. He 
also took many villages, which were no less popnlona 
than the cities. This land also ho granted to Poms to 
rule ; and sent Taxiles back to his own abode after 
affecting a reconciliation between him and Porua. At 
this time arrived envoys from Abisares,^ who told him 
that their king was ready to surrender himself and the 
land which he ruled. And yet before the battle which 
was fought between Alexander and Poms, Abisarea 
intended to join his forces with those of the latter. On 
this occasion he sent his brother with the other envoys 
to Alexander, takiug with them money and forty 
elephants as a gift. Envoys also arrived from the 
independent Indians, and from a certain other Indian 
ruler named Porua.' Alexander ordered Abisares to 
come to him as soon as possible, threatening that unless 
became he would see him arrive with his army at a place 
where he would not rejoice to see him. At this time 
Phratapherues, viceroy of Parthia and Hyrcania, came to 
Alexauder at the head of the Thracians who had been 
left with him. Messengers also came from Sisicottus, 
viceroy of the Assacenians, to inform hiui that those 
people had slain their governor and revolted from 
Alexander. Against these he despatched Philip and 
Tyriaspes with an army, to ari-ango and set in order the 
atfairs of their land. 

He himst;lf advanced towards the river Acesiues.* 



' Cf. Arrian, t. B supra, nbere an enrUet ombaasy from Abisaroa is 
mentioned. 

' Strabo (iv. 1) Bays that this Funis was a cousin nt tbo Ponu cap- 
Inred b; Alexauder. 

' This is tbe Cheuab. See Airian [Indiea, iii.), wbo says that where 
it joias tbe Indue it is 30 stades broad. 
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Ptolemy, son of Lagne, has described the size of this river 
alone of those in India, stating that where Alexander 
crossed it with hia army upon boats and skins, the 
stream was rapid and the channel was full of large and 
sharp rocks, over which the water being violently carried 
seethed and dashed. He says also that its breadth 
amoant«d to fifteen stadea ; that those who went over 
apon skins had an easy passage; but that not a few of 
those who crossed in the boats perished there in the 
water, many of the boata being wrecked upon the rocks 
and dashed to pieces. From this description then it 
wonld be possible for one to come to a conclusion by 
comparison, that the aizo of the river Indus has been 
stated not far from the fact by those who think that its 
mean breadth is forty stades, bnt that it contracts to 
fifteen stades where it is narrowest and therefore deepest ; 
and that this is the width of the Indus in many places. 
I come then to the conclusion that Alexander chose a 
part of the Acesines where the passage was widest, so 
that he might find the stream slower than elsewhere. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
Advascb Betond thb Htdraotbs. 
After crossing the river,' he left Coenus with his own 
brigade there upon the bank, with instructions to super- 
intend thepasaageof the part of the army which had been 
left behind for the purpose of collecting * corn and other 
supplies from the country of the Indians which was 
already subject to him. He now sent Porus away to hia 
own abode, commanding him to select the most warlike 

■ Viodorat (zvii. 35) ssfs tbat Alet&nder received a reinfoicement 
rrom Greece at tliia river ot mora than 30,000 infuutry and uearly O.UUU 
caToltj; also suits of armour tor 35,000 intanti;, and 100 talenM of 
medical drugs. 

^ TAiXKiir is usnall; eonitected with the totore infinilive ; bat Arrian 
frequently naea it with the present. 
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of the Indians and take all the elephants he had and 
come to him. He resolved to pursue the other Poms, 
the bad one, with the lightest troops in his army, because 
he was informed that he had left the land which he ruled 
and had fled. For this Poms, while hostilities subsisted 
between Alexander and the other Porus, sent envoys to 
Alexander offering to surrender both himself and the land 
subject to him, rather out of enmity to Porus than from 
friendship to Alexander. But when he ascertained that 
the former had been released, and that he was ruling 
over another large country in addition to his own, then, 
fearing not so much Alexander as the other Porus, his 
namesake, he fled from his own land, taking with him as 
many of his warriors as he could persuade to share his 
flight. Against this man Alexander marched, and arrived 
at the Hydraotes,^ which is another Indian river, not 
less than the Acesines in breadth, but less in swiftness of 
current. He traversed the whole country as far as the 
Hydraotes, leaving garrisons in the most suitable places, 
in order that Ci*aterus and Coenus might advance with 
safety, scouring most of the land for forage. Then he 
despatched' Hephaestion into the land of the Porus 
who had revolted, giving him a part of the army, 
comprising two brigades of infantry, his own regiment of 
cavalry with that of Demetrius and half of the archers, 
with instructions to hand the country over to the other 
Porus, to subdue any independent tribes of Indians 
which dwelt near the banks of the river Hydraotes, and 
to give them also into the hands of Porus to rule. He 
himself then crossed the river Hydraotes, not with diffi- 
culty, as he had crossed the Acesines. As he was 
advancing into the country beyond the Hydraotes, it 
happened that most of the people yielded themselves up 
on terms of capitulation ; but some came to meet him with 

^ Now called the Bayi. 
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arms, while otters who tried to escape he captured and 
forcibly reduced to obedience. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

InVASIOIT 01 THE IiAND OF THE CaTHAEANS. 

Meantiue he received information that the tribe called 
Catliaeana and some other tribes of the iodependent 
Indians were preparing for battle, if he approached their 
land ; and that they were summoning to the enterprise 
all the tribes conterminous with them who were in like 
manner independent. He was also informed that the 
city, Saogala by name,' near which they were thinking of 
having the struggle, was a strong one. The Cathaeans 
themselves were considered very daring and skilful in 
war ; and two other tribes of Indians, the Oxydraciana 
and Mallians, were in the same temper as the Cathaeans. 
For a short time before it happened that Porus and 
Abisares had marched against them with their own 
forces and had roused many other tribes of the inde- 
pendent Indiana to arms, but were forced to retreat 
without effecting anything worthy of the preparations 
they had made. When Alexander was informed of this, 
he made a forced march against the Cathaeans, and on 
the second day after starting from the river Hydraotes 
he arrived at a city culled Pimprama, inhabited by a tribe 
of Indians named Adraistaeans, who yielded to him on 
terms of capitulation. Giving his army a rest the next 
day, he advanced on the third day to Sangala, where the 
Cathaeans and tho other neighbouring tribes had as- 
sembled and marshalled themselves in front of the city 
upon a hill which was not precipitous on all sides. They 
had posted their waggons all round this hill and were 

> Sangala ia sapposed to be Lahore ; but probably it lay some distanoe 
trom that city, on the bank at the Chenab. 
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encampiDg within them in such a way that. they were 
surrounded by a triple palisade of waggons. When 
Alexander percjeived the great number of the barbarians 
and the nature of their position^ he drew up his forces in 
the order which seemed to him especially adapted to his 
present circumstances, and sent his horse-archers at once 
without any delay against them, ordering them to ride 
along and shoot at them from a distance; so that the 
Indians might not be able to make any sortie, before his 
army was in proper array, and that even before the 
battle commenced they might be wounded within their 
stronghold. Upon the right wing he posted the guard 
of cavalry and the cavalry regiment of Clitus ; next to 
these the shield-bearing guards, and then the Agrianians. 
Towards the left he had stationed Perdiccas with his own 
regiment of cavalry, and the battalions of foot Companions. 
The archers he divided into two parts and placed them 
on each wing. While he was marshalling his army, the 
infantry and cavalry of the rear-guard came up. Of these, 
he divided the cavalry into two parts and led them to 
the wings, and with the infantry which came up he made 
the ranks of the phalanx more dense and compact. He 
then took the cavalry which had been drawn up on the 
right, and led it towards the waggons on the left wing of 
the Indians ; for here their position seemed to him more 
easy to assail, and the waggons had not been placed 
together so densely. 



■^ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Assault upoh Sanqala. 

As the Indians did not run out from behind the waggons 
against the advancing cavalry, but mounted upon them 
nnd began to shoot from the top of them, Alexander, 
perceiving that it was not the work for cavalry, leaped 
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down from bis horse, and oq foot led the phalanx of ia- 
faatry against them. The Macedonians witboat di£Scalty 
forced the Indians from the first row of waggons; bat 
then the Indians, taking their stand in front of the second 
row, more easily repulsed the attack, because tbey were 
posted in denser array in a smaller circle. Moreover the 
Macedonians were attacking them likewise in a confined 
space, while the Indians were secretly creeping under the 
front row of waggons, and without regard to discipline 
were assaulting their enemy through the gaps left between 
the waggons as each man found a chance.^ Bat never- 
theless even from these the Indians were forcibly driven 
by the phalanx of infantry. They nu longer made a 
stand at the third row, but fled as fast as possible into 
the city and shut themselves up in it. During that day 
Alexander with his infantry encamped round the city, 
as much of it, at least, as bid phalanx conld surroand; 
for he could not with his camp completely encircle the 
wall, so extensive was it. Opposite the part nnonclosed 
by his camp, near which also was a lake, he posted the 
cavalry, placing them all round the lake, which he dis- 
covered to be shallow. Moreover, he conjectured that 
the Indians, being terrified at their previous defeat, would 
abandon the city in the night ; and it turned out just aa 
he had conjectured j for about the second watch of the 
night most of them dropped down from the wall, but fell 
in with * the sentinels of cavalry. The foremost of them 
were cat to pieces by these ; but the men behind them 
perceiving that the lake was guarded all round, with- 
drew into the city again. Alexander now surrounded 
the city with a double stockade, except in the part where 

' Compare Cffaar (Bell. Gall., i. 26) ; pro vallo carroa objecerimt et e 
loco aaperiore in nostroe venicntea tela conjiciebant, et nonnulli intel 
oarros rotBaqnc mataras ac trugoiaa Bubjioiebiuit □ostrosque TolDerabaiit. 

' iytvpthi it nu opio and lonjo word larel; Deed in Attio ; bat found 
(requentlj in Herodatai. Ilomtr, Htiiod, and Pindar, 
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the lake shut it m, and round the lake be posted more 
perfect guards. He also resolved to briag military 
engines up to tbe wall, to batter it down. Bat some of 
the men in the city deserted to him, and told bim that 
the Indians intended that very night to steal out of the 
city and escape by the lake, where the gap in the stock- 
ade existed. He accordingly stationed Ptolemy, son of 
Lagns, there, giving him three regiments of the shield- 
bearing guards, all the Agrianians, and one hne of archers, 
pointing out to him the place where he especially COD- 
jectured the barbarians would try to force their way. 
" When thou perceivest the barbarians forcing their way 
here," said he, " do thon, with the army obstruct their 
advance, and order the bugler to give the signal. And 
do you, officers, as soon as the signal has been given, 
each being arrayed in battle order with your own men, 
advance towards the noise, wherever the bugle s 
you. Nor will I myself withdraw from the action." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
CAPxnKE OP Sanoala. 
SncH were the orders he gave; and Ptolemy collected 
there as many waggons as he could from those which 
had been left behind in the first flight, and placed them 
athwart, so that there might seem to the fugitives in the 
night to be many difificulties in their way ; and as the 
stockade had been knocked down, or had not been firmly 
fixed in the ground, he ordered his men to heap up a 
mound of earth in various places between the lake and 
the wall. This his soldiers effected in the night. When 
it was about the fourth watch, ^ the barbarians, just as 
Alexander had been informed, opened the gates towards 

spoakiug as a 
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the lake^ and made a run in that direction. However 
they did not escape the notice of the guards there, nor 
that of Ptolemy, who had been placed behind them to 
render aid. But at this moment the buglers gave him 
the signal, and he advanced against the barbarians with 
his army fully equipped and drawn up in battle array. 
Moreover the waggons and the stockade which had been 
placed in the intervening space, were an obstruction to 
them. When the bugle sounded and Ptolemy attacked 
them, killing the men as they kept on stealing out through 
the waggons, then indeed they were driven back again 
into the city ; and in their retreat 500 of them were killed. 
In the meanwhile Porus arrived, bringing with him the 
elephants that were left to him, and 5,000 Indians. 
Alexander had constructed his military engines and they 
were being led up to the wall ; but before any of it was 
battered down, the Macedonians took the city by storm, 
digging under the wall, which was made of brick, and 
placing scaling ladders against it all round. In the cap- 
ture 1 7,000 of the Indians were killed, and above 70,000 
were captured, besides 300 chariots and 500 cavalry. In 
the whole siege a little less than 100 of Alexander's army 
were killed ; but the number of the wounded was greater 
than the proportion of the slain, being more than 1,200, 
among whom were Lysimachus, the confidential body- 
guard, and other officers. After burying the dead accord- 
ing to his custom, Alexander sent Eumenes, the secretary,^ 
vrith 300 cavalry to the two cities which had joined 



^ Eomenes, of Cardia in Thrace, was private secretary to Philip 
and Alexander. After the death of the latter, he obtained the rule of 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontns. He displayed great ability both 
as a general and statesman ; but was pat to death by Antigonns in b.o. 
316, when he was 45 years of age. Being a Greek, he was disliked by the 
Macedonian generals, from whom he experienced very unjust treatment. 
It is evident from the biographies of him written by Plutarch and Cor- 
nelias Nepos, that he was one of the most eminent men of his era. 

X 
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Sangala in revolt^ to tell those who held them aboat the 
captnre of Sangala, and to inform them that thej would 
receive no harsh treatment from Alexander if they stayed 
there and received him as a friend; for no harm had 
happened to any of the other independent Indians who 
had surrendered to him of their own accord. But they 
had become frightened^ and had abandoned the cities 
and were fleeing ; for the news had already reached them 
that Alexander had taken Sangala by storm. When 
Alexander was informed of their flight he pursned them 
with sp)eed ; but most of them were too quick for him, 
and effected their escape^ because the pursuit began from 
a distant starting-place. But all those who were left 
behind in the retreat from weakness, were seized by the 
army and killed, to the number of about 500. Then, 
giving up the design of pursuing the fugitives any 
further, he returned to Sangala, and razed the city to 
the ground. He added the land to that of the Indians 
who had formerly been independent, but who had then 
voluntarily submitted to him. He then sent Poms with 
his forces to the cities which had submitted to him, to 
introduce garrisons into them; whilst he himself, with 
his army, advanced to the river Hyphasis,^ to subjugate 
the Indians beyond it. Nor did there seem to him any 
end of the war, so long as anything hostile to him re- 
mained. 



CHAPTER XX\r. 

The Army Refdses to Advance. — Alexander's Speech 

TO THE Officers. 

It was reported that the country beyond the river 
Hyphasis was fertile, and that the men were good agri- 



1 Now called the fieas, or Bibasa. Strabo calls it Hypanis, and Plinj 
calls it Hypasis. 
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cultnrists, and gallnnt in war; and that they cond acted 
their own political aSaira in a regular and constitational 
manner. For the mnltitude was ruled by the aristocracy, 
who governed in no respect contrary to the rnles of 
moderation. It was also stated that the men of that 
district possessed a mach greater nnmber of elephants 
than the other Indians, and that those men were o£ very 
great stature, and excelled in valonr. Theao reports ex- 
cited in Alexander an ardent desire to advance farther ; 
but the spirit of the Macedonians now began to flag, 
when they saw the king raising one labour after another, 
and incurring one danger after another. Conferences 
were held throughout the camp, in which those who were 
the most moderate bewailed their lot, while others reso- 
lutely declared that they would not follow Alexander any 
farther, even if he should lead the way. When he heard 
of this, before the disorder and pusillanimity of the 
soldiers should advance to a great degree, he called a 
council of the ofBcera of the brigades and addressed 
them as follows: — "0 Macedonians and Grecian allies, 
seeing that you no longer follow me into dangerous enter- 
prises with a resolution equal to that which formerly 
animated yon, I have collected you together into the 
same spot, so that I may either persuade you to march 
forward with me, or may be persuaded by you to return. 
If indeed the labours which yon have already undergone 
up to our present position seem to you worthy of dis- 
approbation, and if you do not approve of my leading 
you into them, there can be no advantage in my speak- 
ing any further. But, if as the result of tiiese labours, 
you hold possession of Ionia,* the Hellespont, both the 

■ In the Hebrew Biblo Javan de&oteB tho loQian race of OreekB, ami 
then the Greeks in general (Gen. i. 2, 4 ; lea. livi. 19 ; Ezek. xivii. 13 ; 
Joel iii. G ; Z«cb. ii. 13). In Dan. viii. 31, i, 20, li. 3, Jbvad BtanilB 
for the kingdom of Aleiander tbc Great, compriaing Macedonia as ne'.l 
as Greece. Tha form of the luuaeJavaa iscloBelf connected with tbe 
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Phrygias, Cappadocia, Paplilagonia, Ly dia, Caria, Lycia, 
Pamphylia, Phoenici*, Egypt together with Grecian Libya, 
aa well as part of Arabia, Hollow Syria, Syria between 
the rivers,' Babylon, th6 nation of the Susians, Persia, 
Media, besides all the nations which the Persians and the 
Medes ruled, and many of those which they did not rnle, 
the laud beyond the Caspian Gates, the country beyond 
the Caucasus, the Tanais, as well as the land beyond that 
river, Bactria, Hyrcania, and the Hyrcanian Sea ; if we 
have also subdued the Scythians as far as the desert j if, 
in addition to these, the river Indus flows through oar 
territory, as do also the Hydaspes, the Acesines, and the 
Hydraoies, why do ye shrink from adding the Hyphasis 
also, and the nations beyond this river, to your empire 
of Mucedonia ? Do ye fear that your advance will be 
stopped in the future by any other barbarians ? Of 
whom some submit to us of their own accord, aud others 
are captured in the act of fleeing, while others, succeed- 
ing in their eflbi-ts to escape, bund over to us their 
deserted laud, which we add to that of our allies, or to 
that of those who have voluntarily submitted to us. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Alexasdek's Speech {conlinued). 
" I, FOR my part, think, that to a brave man there is no 
end to labours except the labours themselves, provided 

Greek Ion, which oiigmall; hud a digamma. Icon. Pott anje Ihat it 
means tht young, in oppogitioa to the Graikoi, the old. According lo 
Aristotle (Mettorulogica, i. 14) the Hellenes were originalljr called tiraikoi. 
Cf. Sftoacrit, jncan; Zeui, jaicaii ; Latin, jurcin'i ; English, younfl. 

' Coele -Syria, or theHoliow SjTia, waa the country between the ranges 
o[ LibaDua noil Autilibauita. Syria between the rivers is usually culled 
by its Greek name o{ Mesopotamia. It is the Padan Aram ol the Bible. 
Cappadocia embraced the wliole uorth-eastern part ol the peninsula ul 
Asia Minor. Slaves were piocureJ (rom this region. See Horace 
{i5pi>(te>, i. 6, 33) ; Persiu;!. vi. 77. The name Pomph/lia is Irom lat 
Bud fu\Ti, because ol the iniied origin ol the inhabitauta. 
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tliey lead to glorious achievements. But if any one 
desires to hear what will be the end to the warfare itself, 
let him learn that the distance still remaining before we 
reach the river Ganges and the Eastern Sea is not great ; 
and I inform you that the Hyrcanian Sea will be seen to 
be united with this, because the Oreat Sea encircles the 
whole earth. I will also demonstrate both to the Mace- 
donians and to the Orecian allies, that the Indian Gulf is 
confluent with the Persian, and the Hyrcanian Sea with 
the Indian Gulf. Prom the Persian Gulf our expedition 
will sail round into Libya as far as the Pillars of 
Heracles.^ From the pillars all the interior of Libya * 
becomes ours, and so the whole of Asia * will belong to 
us^ and the Ihnits of our empire^ in that direction^ will be 
those which God has made also the limits of the earth. 
But^ if we now return^ many warlike nations are left un- 
conquered beyond the Hyphasis as far as the Eastern 
Sea, and many besides between these and Hyrcania in 
the direction of the north wind, and not far from these 
the Scythian races. Wherefore, if we go back, there is 
reason to fear that the races which are now held in sub- 
jection, not being firm in their allegiance, may be excited 
to revolt by those who are not yet subdued. Then our 

' Ci Arrian (Anabatis^ yii. 1 ; Indica, 43). Hemdotut (W. 42) saya 
that Pharaoh Neco sent a Phoenician expedition from the Red Sea, which 
eircumnayigated Africa and returned by the Straits of Gibraltar, or the 
Pillars of Hexculea. The Carthaginian Hanno is said to have sailed from 
Cadiz to the extremity of Arabia. See Pliny (Hittoria Naturalis, iL 67 ; 
V. 1). Herodottts (iv. 43) says that the Carthaginians asserted they had 
sailed round Africa. There is a Greek translation of Hanno*s Periplus 
still extant. As to the Pillars of Hercules, see Aelian ( Varia Hittoria^ 
V. 3). They are first mentioned by Pindar {Olym. iii. 79 ; Nem. iii. 86). 

> The interior of Africa, from the Straits of Gibraltar to Egypt, and 
from the Mediterranean to the then unexplored South. 

^ Arrian, like many other ancient writers, includes Africa, or Libya, as 
a part of Asia. The boundaries were the Eastern Sea and the Atlas 
Mountains. Cf. Arrian^ iii. 30; yii. 1 and 30. The name Asia first 
occurs in Homer {Iliads ii. 461), in reference to the marsh about the 
Cayster, and was thence gradually extended over the whole continent. 
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many labours will prove to have been in TaiD; or it will 
be necessary for as to incor over again fresli labonrs and 
dangers, as at the beginnicg. Bot, Macedonians and 
Grecian allies, stand firm ! Glorious are the deeds of 
those who undergo labour and run the risk of danger ; 
and it is delightful to live a life of valour and to die 
leaving behind immortal glory. Do ye not know that 
onr ancestor' reached so great a height of glory as from 
being a man to become a god, or to seem to become one, 
not by remaining in Tiryna ' or Argos, or even in the 
Petopoiinese or at Thebes? The labours of Dionysus 
were not few, and he was too exalted a deity to be oom- 
pared with Heracles. But we, indeed, have penetrated 
into regions beyond Nysa'; and the rock of Aomns, 
which Heracles was unable to capture, is in our posses- 
sion. Do ye also add the parts of Asia still left unsub- 
dued to those already acquired, the few to the many. 
But what great or glorious deed could we have per- 
formed, if, sitting at ease in Macedonia, we had thonght it 
sufficient to preserve our own country without any labour, 
simply repelliug the attacks of the nations on onr frou- 
tiers, the Thracians, Illyrians, and Triballians, or even 
those Greeks who were unfrieudly to our interests T If, 
indeed, without undetgoiag labour and being free from 
danger I were acting as your commander, while yon were 
nndergoicig labour and incurring daoger, not without 
reason would you be growing faint in spirit and resolu- 
tion, because you aloue would be sharing the labours, 
while procuring the rewai'ds of tbem for others. But 
now the labours are common to you and me, we have an 
equal share of the daugers, and the rewards are open to 
the free competition of all. For the land is yours, and 
you act as its viceroys. The greater part also of the 

' Heracles, from nhom the Macetlonian kiDgaclaimed to be desoended. 
' HeDceHerculesiscalledTirjutbius. (VirgU,^(fK(iJ,ni.G6ZiTiiL22S). 
* Seo cliop. 1 of tUis book. 
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money now comes to you ; and when we have traversed 
the whole of Asia, then, by Zeus, not merely having 
satisfied your expectations, but having even exceeded the 
advantages which each man hopes to receive, those of you 
who wish to return home I will send back to their own 
land, or I will myself lead them back ; while those who 
remain here, I will make objects of envy to those who go 
back/' 1 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Answer of Goenus. 

When Alexander had uttered these remarks, and others 
in the same strain, a long silence ensued, for the auditors 
neither had the audacity to speak in opposition to the 
king without constraint, nor did they wish to acquiesce 
in his proposal. Hereupon, he repeatedly urged any one 
who wished it, to speak, if he entertained diflFerent views 
from those which he had himself expressed. Neverthe- 
less the silence still continued a long time; but at last, 
Coenus, son of Polemocrates, plucked up courage and 
spoke as follows * : — *' king, inasmuch as thou dost not 
wish to rule Macedonians by compulsion, but sayest thou 
wilt lead them by persuasion, or yielding to their persua* 
sion wilt not use violence towards them, I am going to 
make a speech, not on my own behalf and that of my 
colleagues here present, who are held in greater honour 
than the other soldiers, and most of us have already 
carried oflF the rewards of our labours, and from our pre- 
eminence are more zealous than the rest to serve thee in 
all things; but I am going to speak on behalf of the 
bulk of the army. On behalf of this army I am not going 
to say what may be gratifying to the men, but what I 
consider to be both advantageous to thee at present, and 
safest for the future. I feel it incumbent upon me not 

^ Gf. Xenophon (Andb., i. 7, 4). * Cf. Curtiui, iz. 12. 
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to coDceal wbat I think the best coarse to pursne, both 
on accoant of my age, the honour paid to me by the rest 
of the army at thy behest, and Uie boldness which I 
have withoat any hesitation displayed up to the pre- 
sent time in incurring dangers and undergoing labours. 
The more numerous and the greater the exploits have 
been, which were achieved by thee as our commander, 
and by those who started from home with thee, the more 
advantageous does it seem to me that some end should 
be pot to oar labours and dangers. For tbon thyself 
seest how many Macedonians and Greeks started with 
tbee, and how few of ua have been left. Of onr number 
thoQ didst well in sending back home the Tbessalians at 
once from Bactra, because thou didst perceive that they 
were no longer eager to undergo labours.' Of the other 
j Greeks, some have been settled as colonists in the cities 
I which thou bast founded ; where they remain not indeed 
'nil o£ them of their own free will. The Macedonian 
soldiers and the other Greeks who still continued to 
share onr labours and dangers, have either perished ju 
the battles, become unfit for war on accoant of their 
ffounds, or been left behind in the different parts of Asia. 
The majority, however, have perished from disease, so that 
few are left out of many ; and these few are no longer 
equally vigorous in body, while in spirit they are much 
more exhausted. All those whose parents still survive, 
feel a great yearning to see them once more ; they feel a 
yearning after their wives and children, and a yearning 
for their native land itself; which it is surely pardonable 
for them to yearn to see again with the honour and 
dignity they have acquired from thee, returning as great 
men, whereas they departed small, and as rich men in- 
stead of being poor. Do not lead us now against our 
will ; for thou wilt no longer find us the same men in 
n (iii. 19) aajs that the Tbeea&liana were sent back Iroin 
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regard to dangerSj since free-will will be wanting to us 
in the conteBts. Bat, rather, if it seem good to thee, 
return to thy own land, see thy mother, regulate the af- 
fairs of the Greeks, and carry to the home of thy fathers 
these viotories so many and great. Then start afresh on 
another expedition, if thou wishest, against these very 
tribes of Indians situated towards the eastj or, if thou 
wishest, into the Euxine Sea ' ; or else against Carchedon 
and the parts of Libya beyond the Carchedonians.^ It 
is now thy business to manage these matters ; and the 
other Macedonians and Greeks will follow thee, young 
men in place of old, fresh men in place of exhausted 
ones, and men to whom warfare has no terrors, because 
Qp to the present time they have bod no experience of 
it ; and they will be eager to set out, from hope of future 
reward. The probability also is, that they will accom- 
pany thee with still more zeal on this account, when 
they see that those who in the earlier expedition shared 
thy labours and dangers have returned to their own abodes 
as rich men instead of being poor, and renowned instead 
of being obscure as they were before. Self-control in 
the midst of success is the noblest of all virtues, king I 
For thon hast nothing to fear from enemies, while thou 
art commanding and leading such an army as this ; bat 
the visitations of the deity are unexpected, and conse- 
quently men can take no precautions against them." 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Albxandbb Besoltbs to Bbtubh. 

Wbek Coenus had concluded this speech, loud applanso 

was given to his words by those who were present ; and 

the fact that many even shed tears, made it still more 

' Ponttu Eaxiiuit snt«k ab inhospitali laritate A*«tioi appeUatns 
{Pliny, vi. 1). 

' The Latin name Carthago and the Oreek Carahadon were corrnptions 
ot the Phoenician Carth-Hadeshoth, the " new citj." 
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evident that they were disiDclioed to iocnr further 
hazards, and that retoni would be delightful to them. 
Alexander then broke up the conference, being annoyed 
at the freedom of speech in which Coenna indulged, and 
the hesitation displayed by the other officers. But the 
next day he called the same men together again in wrath, 
and told them that he intended to advance farther, but 
would not force any Macedonian to accompany him 
against bis will; that he would have those only who 
followed their king of their own accord ; and that those 
who wished to retom home were at liberty to return and 
carry back word to their relations that they were come 
back, having deserted their king in the midst of bis 
enemies. Having said this, he retired into his tent, and 
did not admit any of the Companions on that day, or 
until the third day from that, waiting to see if any change 
would occur in the minds of the Macedonians and Grecian 
allies, as is wont to happen as a general rule among a 
crowd of soldiers, rendering them more disposed to obey. 
]}ut on the contrary, when there was a profound silence 
throughout the camp, and the soldiers were evidently 
annoyed at his wrath, without being at all changed by it, 
I'toletuy, son of Lagns, says that he none the less offered 
sacrifice there for the passage of the river, but the 
victims were nnfavourable to him when he sacrificed. 
'J'hon indeed he collected the oldest of the Companions 
and especially those who were fi-iendly to him, and as all 
tilings indictited the advisability of returning, he made 
known to the army that he had resolved to march back 
Hguiu, 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

AlKIANDER KeCHOSSES TBB HyDRAOTES and ACESIKES. 

Then Umy shouted as a mixed multitude would shout 
when ri'Joiciug; and most of them shed tears of joy. 
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Some of them even approached the royal tent, and prayed 
for miiny blessings upon Alexander; because by them 
alone he suffered himself to be conquered. Then he 
divided the army into brigades, and ordered twelve altars 
to be prepared, equal in height to very large towers, and 
in breadth much larger than towers, to serve as thank- 
offerings to the gods who Lad led him so far as a con- 
queror, and also to serve as monnments of his own la- 
boars.' When thealtars were completed, he offered sacri- 
iice upon them according to his custom, and celubrated 
a gymnastic and equestrian contest. After adding the 
Goantry as far as the river Hyphnsis to the dominion 
of Porus, he marched back to the Hydraotes. Haviug 
crossed this river, he continued his retarn march to the 
Acesines, where he found the city which Hephaestion 
had been ordered to fortify, quite built. In this city he 
settled as many of the neighboaring people as volunteered 
to live in it, as well as those of the Grecian mercenaries 
who were now nn&t for military service ; and then began 
to make the necessary preparations for a voyage down 
the river into the Great Sea. At this time Arsaces, the 
ruler of the land bordering on that of Abisares, and the 
brother of the latter, with his other relations, came to 
Alexander, bringing the gifts which are reckoned most 
valuable among the Indians, including some elephants 
from Abisares, thirty in number. They declared that Abi- 
sares himself was unable to come on account of illness ; 
and with these men the ambassadors sent by Alexander 
to Abisares agreed. Keadily believing that such was 
the case, he granted that prince the privilege of I'uliug 
his own country as his viceroy, and placed Arsaces also 
under bis power. After arranging what tribute they wero 

' PUny [yi. SI), says that Aletander erected the altars od the tarther 
bank of the HypbaBiE, whereas Arriaa, DiodorDE, and PluIarcU %a.j they 
were on tbU side ot the river. Curtiut (ix. 13) doea not specify the eida 
ol the rivei. 
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to par, lie agaia offered sscnfice uear tbe river Acesines. 
He then crossed that rirer ag&in, and came to the Hydas- 
pes, where he employed tbe arm; in repairing the damage 
caused to the cities of Xicaea and Bncephals by tbe rain, 
and put the other afluirs of tbe coantt; in order. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Preparations for a Totaqb down tbe Inpus. 
Aleiander now resolved to sail down the Hydaspea to 
the Great Sea, after he had prepared on the banks of 
that river many thirty-oared galleys and others with one 
and a half bank of oars, as well as a number of vessels 
for conveying horses, and all the other things requisite 
for the easy conveyance of an army on a river. At first 
ho thoDghb he had discovered the origin of the Nile, 
^hen he saw crocodiles in the river Indus, which he had 
seen in no other river except the Nile,* as well as beans 
growing near the banks of the Acesines of the same kind 
as those which the Egyptian land produces.' This con- 
jecture was confirmed when he heard that the Acesines 
falls iuto the Indus. He thought the Nile rises some- 
where or other in India, and after flowing through an 
exteiifiivo tract of desert country loses the name of Indus 
there; but afterwards when it begins to flow again 
through the inhabited land, it is called Nile both by the 
Aethiopians of that district and by the Egyptians, and 

' Htrodotiu (iv. 44) says that tbe lodae ia the only rirer besides Ibe 
Nile which produces oioeodiles. He does not eeem to have known tbe 
Ganges. 

' TliU wag the Nelumbium iptciotum, the Egj-ptian bean ot P;tbagDraB 
the Lotus ot tbe Hindue. held sacred b; them. It is cultivated and 
higbl; valued in China, vheie it is eateu. The seeds are the abape and 
size oF aeoms. 
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finalty empties itself into the tuner Sea.^ In like man- 
ner Homer marie the river Ej^pt give its name to the 
country of Ej^ypt,^ Accordingly when lia wrote to 
Olympias aboat the country of India, after mentioning 
other things, lie said that he thought he had discovered 
the Ronrces of the Nile, forming hia conclusions about 
things so great from such small and trivial premisses. 
However, when lie had made a more careful inquiry into 
the facts relating to the river Indus, he learned the fol- 
lowing details from the natives: — That the Hydaspea 
unites its water with the Acesines, as the latter does 
with the Indus, and that they both yield up their names 
to the Indus ; that the last-named river has two moutha, 
through which it discharges itself into the Great Sea; 
but that it has no connection with the Egyptian country. 
He then removed from the letter to his mother the part 
he had written about the Nile.' Planning a voyage down 
the rivora as far as the Great Sea, ho ordered ships for 
this purpose to be prepared for him. The crews of his 
ships were fully supplied from the Phoenicians, Cyprians, 
Cnrians, and Egyptians who accompanied the army. 

CHAPTER II. 
VoYAOU nown tH£ Htdaspxs. 
At this time Coenua, who was one of Alexander's most 
faithful Companions, fell ill and died, and the king bnried 
Jiim with as much magnificence as circumstances allowed. 
Then collecting the Companions and the Indian envoys 
wlio had como to him, he appointed Poms king of the 
jmrt of Inilia which had already been conquered, seven 

■ /.f. the Mpiliterrnnnan. 

' Hpb AiTian. r. fi miiirn. Tbe native nnmo of Egjpl wae Chfm 
(liUck). C(iiii|ittr(i Vornil idrcrgic. iv. 2)11) :— Vitiilem Aegyptam nigril 
tiM^nmlnt ArFtiA. Usiiiin rnlumtln ntnnis deroiuB sb IniliB. 

' Thli »K of Affipi with tbe ilutivo is iaitmil of tb« Attie rtpl viOi the 
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nations in &11, containing more tlian 2,000 cities. Aftei' 
tliis he made the fullowing distribution of his arm;.' 
With himself he placed on board the ships all the shield* 
bearing gaardsj the archers, the Agrianians, and the 
body-gaard of cavalry.* Crateras led a part of the in- 
fantry and ca7alry along the right hank of the Hydaspes, 
while along the other bank Hephaestion advanced at the 
head of the most numerous and efficient part of the army, 
including the elephants, which now numbered about 200. 
These generals were ordered to march as quickly as 
possible to the place where the palace of Sopeithes was 
situated,' and Philip, the viceroy of the country beyond 
the Indus * extending to Bactria, was ordered to follow 
them with his forces after an interval of three days. He 
sent the Nysaean cavidry back to Nysa.' The whole of 
the naval force was nnder the command of Nearchus j 
but the pilot of Alexander's ship was Onesicritus, who, 
in the narrative which he composed of Alexander's cam- 
paigns, falsely asserted that he was admiral, while in 
reality he was only a pilot.* According to Ptolemy, 
son of Lagns, whose statements I chieSy follow, the en- 
tire number of the ships was about eighty thirty-oared 
galleys ; but the whole number of vessels, including the 
horse transports and boats, and all the other river craft, 
both those previously plying on the rivers and those 
built at that time, fell not far short of 2,000.? 

' Platarch {Altx. 66) inlorniR as that Aleiander's umy numbered 
130.000 infantry and 15,000 osTalry. Ct. Airian (Indica, 19). 

' Arriiui, in the ladica (ohap. 19), says that Alexander emborksd nith 
6,000 men. 

* Slrabo (it. 1) saya that the realm of Sopeithes wm called Cathaia. 

* Aa Alexander was at this time east of the Indaa, the ezpresBion, 
" beyond the Indas," meani west of it. ' Cf. Arrian, v. 9 eapra. 

* Only (ragmenta of this narrative are pieaened. Strabo (it. 1) saya 
that the sCatenientB of Onesicritna are not to be rehed npon. 

' CurCiiw (ix. 13) and Diodorut (ivii. 96} lay that tliere were 1,000 
Teasela. Arrian [liidica, 19) aayi there were 800. Erager reada x'Uur 
in this paaaage instead of the common reading Jwx<Uw>. 
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CHAPTER in. 
y'tJMt DOITS THi UrsASPca {eanlintfT^. 
Viftm htt hvl mvle all the neceu&rj prepandoos tbe 
%rr(ij \>i:^f^n U> embark at the approacli of the dawn ; 
w)(il« afiwjrding to CQStom be offered sacnfice to the 
({'jfJt and t/> the nT>?r Ht'daape^, aa the propbeta dir«c- 
tfifl.' When he bad emVMrlce4 he poared a libation into 
tlif; rivftr fr'.m the pr-iw of the ship oat of a golden g-ib- 
l<:t, inviking the AcfMinei as well aa the Hydaapea, be- 
rA»w. h<: had aacr^riatned that it is the largest of all the 
riv(;nt which nriite with the Hjdaspe.s, and that tbeir 
r.r>riflti':iiRO wafi not far off. He aUo invoked the Indas, 
iiit/i which the Acojiines flows after iu janctioa with the 
[(ylAHpcH. M'jri:ovc-r he poured oat libations to bia fore- 
fnthfi' Ui;nif;l';,H, to Ainmon,- and the other gods to whom 
h« will in tho habit of tiacriRcing, and then be ordered 
tim xi^iKil for starling seawards to be given with the 
frMriiiK't. Ah Mii>n us the signal was given they com- 
itii'rtiriii] th(; voyuge in rt-giilar onler ; for directions bad 
liciTii ^ivon at what distance apart it was necessary for 
t.b" liuggagi; v(;sh«Im to be arranged, as also for the ves- 
Hi'In ronvi-yii)g the horses and for the ships of war; so 
tliiit ibi-y might not fall foul of each other by sailing 
down Ihii r;)iiinn':I at random. Ho did not allow even 
Oil- f list- HTii ling Hhips to get out of rank by outstripping 
die riHl.. 'Ilio noise of the roiving was never equalled 
on Piiiy olliiT occasion, inasmuch as it proceeded from so 
rtiritiv nhipH niwod at the same time; also the shouting 
.if lliit liriiitswains giving the time fur beginning and 
Mtiiiiiiiri); tho Htniko of the ours, and the clamour of 
till' niwiTM, when kocjiing time all togotlier with the 

I I'liiiM Arrinri {Imiitii, IH) ire Udtii th*t ha ucrificcd to hia couDlry 
I>i>iIm, mill In l'rii>i'ii|i>ii, Aiti]>)iitntt!, tLe KiToida, the Ocun, ai well ae to 
lliii tlii.'.'ilv..rii. CI. i. ll.»ui.r». 
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dashing of tlie oara, made a noise like a battle-cry. The 
banks of the river also, being iu many places higher 
than the ships, and collectiog the sound into a narrow 
space, sent back to each other an echo which was very 
much increased by its very compression. In some parts 
too the groves of trees on each aide of the Hver helped 
to swell the souDd, both from the solitude and tlio rever- 
beration of the noise. The horses which were visible on 
the decks of the transports struck the barbarians who 
saw them with such surprise that those of thorn who 
wore present at the starting of the fleet accompauied it 
a long way from the place of embarkation. For horses 
had never before been seen on board ships in the country 
of India ; and the natives did not call to mind that the 
expedition of Dionysus into India was a naval one. The 
shouting of the rowers and the noiso of the rowing were 
heard by the Indians who had already submitted to 
Alexander, and these came running down to the river's 
bank and accompanied him singing their native songs. 
For the Indians have been eminently fond of singing and 
dancing sinco the time of Dionysus and those who under 
his bacchic inspiration traversed the land of the Indians 
with him.' 

CHAPTER IV. 

VOTAGB DOWN THB HyD&SPES INTO THE AcESINES. 

Sailino thus, he stopped on the third day at the spot 
where he had instructed Hephaestion and Craterus to 
encamp on opposite banks of the river at the same place. 
Here he remained two days, until Philip with the rest of 
the army came up with him. lie then sent tliis general 
with the men he brought with him to the river Acesines, 
with orders to march along the bank of that river. He 

' Cf. Anian [Ii-dica, 1). 
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also sent Cratems and Hephaestion off again with in- 
structions how they were to conduct the march. But he 
himself continued his voyage down the river Hydaspes, 
the channel of which is nowhere less than twenty stades 
broad. Mooring his vessels near the banks wherever he 
could, he received some of the Indians dwelling near 
into allegiance by their voluntary surrender, while he re- 
duced by force those who came into a trial of strength 
with him. Then he sailed rapidly towards the country 
of the Mallians and Oxydracians, having ascertained that 
these tribes were the most numerous and the most war- 
like of the Indians in that region ; and having been in- 
formed that they had put their wives and children for 
safety into their strongest cities, with the resolution of 
fighting a battle with him, he made the voyage with 
the greater speed with the express design of attacking 
them before they had arranged their plans, and while 
there was still lack of preparation and a state of con- 
fusion among them. Thence he made his second start, 
and on the fifth day reached the junction of the Hyda- 
spes and Acesines. Where these rivers unite, one very 
narrow river is formed out of the two ; and on account of 
its narrowness the current is swift. There are also pro- 
digious eddies in the whirling stream, and the water 
rises in waves and plashes exceedingly, so that the noise 
of the swell of waters is distinctly heard by people while 
they are still far off. These things had previously been 
reported to Alexander by the natives, and he had told 
his soldiers; and yet, when his army approached the 
junction of the rivers, the noise made by the stream pro- 
duced so great an impression upon them that the sailors 
stopped rowing, not from any word of command, but 
because the very boatswains who gave the time to the 
rowers became silent from astonishment and stood aghast 
at the noise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VOTAQB DOWN THB AcBSISBS, 

Whbh they came near the junction of the rivers, the 
pilots pasaed on the order that the men shonld row 
as hard as possible to get out of the narrows, so that 
the ships might not fall into the eddies and be over- 
turued by them, but might by the vigorous rowing over- 
come the whirlings of the water. Being of a round 
form, the merchant vessels which happened to be whirled 
ronnd by the current received no damage from the 
eddy, bat the men who were on board were thrown 
into disorder and fright. For being kept npright by 
the force of the stream itself, these vessels settled again 
into the onward course. But the ships of war, being 
long, did not emerge so scatheless from the whirling 
current, not being raised aloft in the same way as the 
others upon the plashing swell of water. These ships 
had two ranks of oars on each side, the lower oars being 
only a little out of the water. These vessels getting 
athwart in the eddies, their oara could not be raised aloft 
in proper time and were consequently caught by the 
water and came into collision with each other, Thns 
many of the ships were damaged ; two indeed fell fonl 
of each other and were destroyed, and many of those 
sailing in them perished.^ But when the river widened 
out, there the current was no longer bo rapid, and the 
eddies did not whirl ronnd with so much violence. 
Alexander therefore moored his fleet on the right bank, 
where there was a protection from the force of the 
stream and a roadstead for the ships. A certain pro- 
montory also in the river jutted out conveniently for col- 
lecting the wrecks. He preserved the lives of the men 

' CI. CurCita (ii. 15) ; Diodorui (xtu. 97). The latter utb that 
Alexander offered saenGoe to the gods foi having escaped the greateit 
dftoger, and having contested with a nvar hke Achillea. 
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who were still being conveyed upon tliein ; and when he 
had repaired the damaged ships^ he ordered Nearchus to 
sail down the river until he reached the confines of the 
nation called Mallians. He himself made an inroad into 
the territories of the barbarians who would not yield to 
him, and after preventing them from succouring the 
Mallians, he again formed a junction with the naval 
armament.^ Hephaestiou, Craterus, and Philip had al- 
ready united their forces here. Alexander then trans- 
ported the elephants, the brigade of Polysperchon, the 
horse-archers, and Philip with his army, across the river 
Hydaspes, and instructed Craterus to lead them. He 
sent Neurchus with the fleet with orders to set sail three 
days before the army started. He divided the rest of 
his army into three parts, and ordered Hephaestion to 
go five diiys in advance, so that if any should flee before 
the men under his owu command and go rapidly forward 
they might fall in with Uephaestion's brigade and thus 
be captured. Ho also gave a part of the army to Pto- 
lemy, sou of Liigus, with orders to follow him after the 
lapse of three days, so that all those who fled from him 
and turned back again might fall in with Ptolemy ^s 
brigade. Ho ordered those in advance to wait, when 
thi»v arrived at the confluence of the rivers Acesines and 
Hydniotes, until he himself came up; and he instructed 
Craterus and Ptolemy also to form a junction with him 
at the sixiuQ place. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Camtaion against the Mallians. 

11k then t(H>k the shield-bearing guards, the bowmen, 
the Agrianiaiis, Peithon's brigade of men, who were 

' Aoi'ortlinj; ti> Diodonat (xvii. 0()) and Curtius (ix. 14) Alexander here 
luiido un (*xi)i'dition ai^'ainst tlit> Sibi ; defeated an army of 40,000 Indiai\B, 
^ And cuptuiod the city of Agalltustia. 
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called foot Companions, all the horse bowmen and half 
the cavalry Companions, and marched through a tract 
of country destitute - of water against the Mallians, a 
tribe of the independent Indians.^ On the first day he 
encamped near a small piece of water which was about 
100 stades distant from the river Acesines. Having 
dined there and caused his army to rest a short time, 
he ordered every man to fill whatever vessel he had with 
water. After travelling the remaining part of that day 
and all the ensuing night a distance of about 400 stades, 
he at daybreak reached the city into which many of the 
Mallians had fled for refuge. Most of them were outside 
the city and unarmed, supposing that Alexander would 
never come against them through the waterless country. 
It was evident that he led his army by this route for 
this very reason, because it was difficult to lead an army 
this way, and consequently it appeared incredible to the 
enemy that he would lead his forces in this direction. 
He therefore fell upon them unexpectedly, and killed 
most of them without their even turning to defend them- 
selves, since they were unarmed. He cooped the rest up 
in the city, and posted his cavalry all round the wall, 
because the phalanx of infantry had not yet^ come up 
with him. He thus made nse of his cavalry in place of 
a stockade. As soon as the infantry arrived, he sent 
Perdiccas with his own cavalry regiment and that of 
Clitus, as well as the Agrianians, against another city of 
the Mallians, whither many of the Indians of that region 
had fled for refuge. He ordered Perdiccas to blockade 
the men in the city, but not to commence the action 
until he himself should arrive, so that none might escape 
from this city and carry news to the rest of the bar- 



^ The chic! city of the Mallians is the modem Mooltan. 
s Mifprta, In later writers fii^ is often used where the Attic writers 
would nse oC. 
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barians that Alexander was already approaching. He 
then began to assault the nail ; bnt the barbariana 
abandoned it, finding that they were no longer able to 
defend it, since many had been killed in the capture, 
and others had been rendered unfit for fighting on ac- 
oonnt of their wonnda. Fleeing for refuge into the 
citadel, they defended themselves for some time from a 
position commanding from its height and difficnlt of 
access. But as the Macedonians pressed on vigoroosly 
from all sides, and Alexander himself appeared now in 
this part of the action and now in that, the citadel was 
taken by storm, and all the men who had fied into it 
for refuge were killed, to the number of 2,000. Per- 
diccos also reached the city to which he had been de- 
spatched and found it deserted ; but learning that the 
inhabitants had fled from it not long before, he made a 
forced march on the track of the fugitives. The light- 
armed troops followed him as quickly as they conld on 
foot, so that he took and massacred as many of the f ngi- 
tives as could not outstrip him and flee for safety into 
the river-marshes. 



CHAPTER VII. 
CiUPAiOH AGAINST THE Malll^ns {eotUinucd). 

After dining and causing his men to rest until the first 
watch of the night, Alexander marched forward ; and 
travelling a great distance through the night, he arrived 
at the river Hydraotes ^ at daybreak. There he ascer- 
tained that most of the Mallians had already crossed the 
river; but coming npon those who were still in the act of 
crossing, he slew many of them in their passage. Having 
crossed with them in pursuit without any delay by the 
same ford, he kept close up with those who had ont- 

' Strabo and Curtius cail this river fiyuotis. 
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stripped him in their retreat* Many also of these he 
slew ; some he took prisoners ; but the majority of them 
escaped into a place strong by natnre and made more so by 
fortifications. When the infantry reached him^ Alexander 
despatched Peithon against the men in the fortress, giving 
him the command of his own brigade of infantry and two 
regiments of cavalry. These, attacking the place, took it 
at the first assault^ and made slaves of all those who had 
fled thither for safety, at lestst as many of them as had not 
perished in the attack. After accomplishing this, Peithon 
returned again to the camp. Alexander in person led his 
forces against a certain city of the Brachmans,^ because 
he ascertained that some of the Mallians had fled for 
refuge into it. When he reached it, he led his phalanx 
in serried ranks close up to the wall on all sides. The 
enemy seeing that their walls were being undermined, 
and being themselves repulsed by the missiles, abandoned 
the walls, and having fled for safety into the citadel, began 
to dofend themselves from thence. A few Macedonians 
having rushed in with them, turning round and drawing 
together into a close body, drove some of them back 
and killed five-and-twenty of them in their retreat. Here- 
upon Alexander ordered the scaling-ladders to be placed 
against the citadel on all sides, and the wall to be under«- 
mined ; and when one of the towers, being undermined, 
fell down, and a part of the wall between, two towers was 
breached, and thus rendered the citadel more accessible 
to assault in this quarter, he was seen to be the first ma^ 
to scale the wall and get hold of it. The other Macedon^ 
ians seeing him were ashamed of themselves and mounted 
the ladders in various places. The citadel was soon in 
their possession. Some of the Indians began to set fire to 



' The Brachmans, or Brahmins, were a religious caste of Indians. The 
name was sometimes used for the people whose religion was Brahmin- 
ism. Cf. Anian [Indica, 11) ; Strabo, xv. 1 ; p. 713 ed. Casaubon, 
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Uhii^-^ 'j» TEt MaUJ^ke at TBI. £rrE£ Etdcattcs. 

IJa^im; rtfiiiaiiifed ihw* 'jne dny i'.. leiTc his btieti^, be 

f'jiji.'J ii.<: ^-ii.i«fc b'utiiuout^, and ttiicen&med t&si ihe men 
Jitt/J (iir'J ir,-'^ tLt d»?i*rt. TLert lifc u^aia gsve the annv 
'yiii: tJuy'ti n.t^t, bbd 'ju tlie sen day Bent PeitL^a and 
]><-ifi(-li'i';K tin; tjtivhlrj- gtueral Ijack Uj tbe rirer, in c:>in- 
idiiij'J 'iS tlif-ir 'jwii irijijpk, trjvitijf lLi:m in iidditioti as icaiiy 
l/iiituliofi;? •jf'tti': lijfljt-unufJ inCnntn,- us were Enfficieii! 
f'lr ll«' (-ijlj-ij»rjw;, 'J'ln,'ir iaistruftiijiis were lo go along 
iIji- Iciiik uf the rtvf-r, and if tbt'j met any of those 
wli'j limt tied fur saff.-ty iuto tie woods, of which there 
will: ijiiiiiy iKfir tho nvei-'u Ijank, to kill all who refased 
I'l niiir.ii<l(tr. I'ifithoii and IX-nit-trius captnrc-d many 
<,r U....I: ill I ho wwIh aud killed them. Ho himself 
h'li lii:< f'in-i'H tit^iiiiHt tho largcHt city of the Malliaus, 
whitinr h<: wiiM iiiformed many from the other cities bad 
hik'-ii nlii'/ii. liiit thin also the Indians abandoned when 
tiny hcnnl thitt Alexander waa marching against it. 
t't-ukfiiifj; iKi; river ilydruotVH, they remained with their 
ruri'i'H (Iniwii II)) upon ill hank, beciiuRo it was high, and 
thi'y lliuii^liL tliey ciiuUl obstruct Alexander's passage. 
Whi'ii lii> lintrd Lliin, hu t^>i>k all the cavalry which he had 
wilh liiiii, mid woiil' lo the jtiirt of tho river where he was 
iiiloriNi'il Ihiit, thii MalliiLiiH hml drawn themselves np for 
liiillli' j mill llio iiirmitry whh ordi-red to follow. When he 
niirlii d lliii I'iviT mid bnlield thu enemy drawn np on the 
ii|i|iii.'<il<i limik, lid iniidu no deliiy, but instantly plunged 
mill lliii liiid willi tho oavidry alone. When they saw 
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that be was now in the miJcUe of tlie river, thoagb tboy 
were drawn np ready for battle, they withdrew from the 
bank with all speed; and Alexander followed them with 
hiB caralry alone. Bat when the Indians perceived only 
cavalry, they wheeled roond and fonght with desperate 
valour, being abont 50,000 in nnmber. When Alexander 
perceived that their phalanx was densely compact, and 
that his own infantry was absent, he rode right round 
their army and made charges upon them, but did not 
come to close fighting with them. Meanwhile the archers, 
the Agrianians and the other battalions of light-armed 
infantry, being picked men whom ho was leading with 
him, arrived, and his phalanx of infantry was seen not far 
off. As all kinds of danger were threatening thorn at 
once, the Indians now wheeled round again and began 
to flee with headlong speed into the strongest of their 
adjacent cities ; bat Alexander followed them and slew 
many, while those who escaped into the city were cooped 
up within it. At first indeed he surrounded the city with 
the horse-soldiers as they came up from the march ; but 
when the infantry arrived, he encamped all round the wall 
for this day, because not much of it was left for making 
the assault, and his army had been exhausted, the infantry 
by the loug march, and the cavalry by the uninterrupted 
pursuit, and especially by the passage of the river. 



CHAPTER IS. 
SroBHiHa OP THB Malluu Strokqhold. 
On the following day, dividing the army into two parts, 
he himself assaulted the wall at the head of one, and 
Perdiccas led on the other. Upon this the Indians did 
not wait to receive the attack of the Macedonians, but 
abandoned the walls of the city and fied for safety into 
the citadel. Alexander and his troops therefore split 
open a small gate, and got within the city long before the 
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others ; for those who had been pat under Perdiccas were 
behind titno, having experienced difficulty in scaling the 
walls, as most of them did not bring ladders, thinking 
that the city had been captured, when they observed that 
the walls were deserted by the defenders. But when the 
citadel was seen to be still in the possession of the enemy, 
and many of them were observed drawn np in front of it 
to repel attacks, some of the Macedonians tried to force 
an entry by andermtning the wall, and others by placing 
scaling ladders against it, wherever it was practicable to 
do so. Alexander, thinking that the men who carried the 
ladders were too alow, snatched one from a man who was 
carrying it, placed it against the wall, and began to mount 
it, crouching under his shield. After him monnted Pea- 
cestas, the man who carried the sacred shield which 
Alexander took from the temple of the Trojan Athena and 
used to keep with him, and have it carried before him 
in all his battles.' After Peacestas, hy the same ladder 
ascended Leonnatus the confidential body-guard ; and up 
another ladder went Abreas, one of the soldiers who 
received double pay for distingnished services.^ The king 
was now near the battlement of the wall, and leaning his 
shield against it was pushing some of the Indians within 
the fort, and had cleared that part of the wall, by killing 
others with his sword. The shield-bearing guards becom- 
ing very anxious for the king's safety, pushed each other 
with ardour up the same ladder and broke it ; so that 
those who were already mounting fell down and made the 
ascent impracticable for the rest. Alexander then, stand- 
ing upon the wall, was being assailed all round from the 
adjacent towers; for none of the Indians dared approach 
him. He was also being assailed by the men in the city, 
who were throwing darts at him from no great distance; 
for a mound of earth happened to have been heaped up 

' Cf. Arrian I 11 BOprt, 

* The BomftiiB caUed these men dupUcarii. See Livy, ii. 59 ; tu. 37. 
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there opposite the wall. Alexander waa conspicaone both 
by the brightnees of his weapons and by his extraordinary 
display of aadacity. He therefore perceived that if he 
remained where he was, he would be incurriag danger 
without being able to perform anything at all worthy of 
consideratioa ; but if he leaped down within the fort he 
might perhaps by this very act strike the Indians with 
terror, and if he did not, bat should only thereby be in- 
earring danger, at any rate he would die not ignobly after 
performing great deeds of valoar worthy of recollection by 
men of after times.' Forming thia resolutioD, he leaped 
down from the wall into the citadel ; where, sapporting 
himself against the wall, he struck with his sword and 
killed some of the Indians who came to close quarters 
with him, including their leader, who rushed upon him too 
boldly. Another man who approached him be kept in 
check by hurling a stone at him, and a third in like man- 
ner. Those who advanced nearer to him he ^;ain kept 
off with his sword ; so that the barbarians were no longer 
willing to approach him, but standing ronnd him cast at 
him from all sides whatever any one happened to have 
or could get hold of at the time. 



CHAPTER X. 

AlEX&NDEB DjUfaiROUSLT WOUHDED. 

Mbaktihe Peucestas and Abreas, the soldier entitled to 
double pay, and after them Leonnatus, being the only 
men who happened to have scaled the wall before the 
ladders were broken, had leaped down and were fighting 
in front of the king. Abreas, the man entitled to double 
pay, foil there, being shot with an arrow in the forehead. 
Alexander himself also was wounded with an arrow under 
the breast through his breastplate into the chest, so that 

> roTi Iwara Tiieia0<u. Ct. Homer {Uiad, ixU. 806 ; ii. 119). 
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Ptolemy says air was brealiied out ftom tlie woond to- 
gether with the blood. Bat altfaongb he was faint with 
exhaustion, he defended himself, as long as fais blood 
was still warm. Bat the blood etreaniing oat copioasly 
and without ceasing at erery expiration of breath, he was 
seized with a dizziness and swooning, and bending over 
fell upon his shield. After he had fallen Penceatas de- 
fended him, holding orer him in front the sacred shield 
brought from Troy; end on the other side he was 
defended by Leonnatns. But both these men were 
themselves woaoded, and Alexander was now nearly 
fainting away from loss of blood. For the Macedonians 
had experienced great difficalty in the assault also on this 
account, because those who saw Alexander being shot at 
upon the wall and then leaping down into the citadel 
within, in their ardour arising from fear lest their king 
should meet with any mishap by recklessly exposing him- 
self to danger, broke the ladders. Then some began to 
devise one plan and others another to mount npon the 
wall, as well aa they could in their state of embarrassment, 
some fixing pegs into the wall, which was made of earth, 
and suspending themselves from these hoisted themselves 
np with difficulty by their means; others got up by mount- 
ing one npon the other. The first man who got up throw 
himself down from the wall into the city, and so on in 
succession ; and when they saw the king lying there on 
the ground they all raised a lond lamentation and howl of 
grief. Now ensued a desperate conflict around his fallen 
body, one Macedonian after another holding his shield 
in front of him. In the meantime some of the soldiers 
having shivered in pieces the bar by which the gate 
in the space of wall between the towers was secured, 
entered the city a few at the time ; while others, inasmuch 
as a gap had been made in the gate, put their shonlders 
under it and forced it into the space inside the wall, and 
thus laid the citadel open in that quarter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Albxandbb Wookdkd. 
Hereopon some of them began to kill the Indians, all 
of whom they slew, sparing not even a woman or child. 
Others earned oST the king, who was lying in a faint 
condition, upon his shield ; and they conld not yet tell 
whether he was likely to survive. Some authors have 
stated that Critodemus, a physician of Cos, an Asclepiad 
by birth,' made an incision into the injored part and 
drew the weapon out of tlie wound. Other authors say 
that as there was no physician present at the critical 
moment, Perdiccas, the confidential body-guard, at Alex- 
ander's biddiug, made an incision with his sword into the 
wounded part and removed the weapon. On its removal 
there was such a copious effusion of blood that Alexander 
swooned again ; and the effect of the swoon was, that the 
effusion of blood was stanched.* Many other things con- 
cerning this cataatrophe have been recorded by the 
histoi-iaus ; and Rumour having received the statements 
as tliey were given by the first falsifiers of the facts, 
still preserves them even to our times, nor will she desist 
from handing the falsehoods on to others also in regular 
succession, unless a stop is put to it by this history.^ 
For exiimplc, the common account is, that this calamity 
befell Alexander among the Oxydracians; whereas, it 
really occurred among the Mallians, an independent tribe 

' Curtiui (ii. 22) oalla the phj^cian Gritobulus. Near the city of Coi 
stood the ABcUpieuni, or temple ot AwlepiuB, to whom the ulaad was 
eocred, and from whom the chief family, the Asclepiadoe, claimed 
descent. Ciirtina sajB: — Igitur patetacto latiua vuluere, ot apieulo eiolso, 
ingens vis sangainia manare coepit, linquique animo rei, et caligiae 
ocuUb olTiiHa> veluti moribundaB eitaadi. 

* Ct.Vlutaiah [AUx.&y, Diodorw (zriL9e,99); Curtiut (iz. 18-23) ; 
Juatin (Kii. 9). 

> As to Fame, or Bumonr, aae Homer {Hiad, iL 93 ; Odift. xiiv. 413) ; 
Hcfliod (irurtu an.) i>iiif>, 75B-762) ; VeigU {Aeneid, iv. 1TS~190J ; Ovid 
{Mel. lii. 39-63) ; StaUuB (Tkeb. U. 42G). 
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of Indians ; the c!ty belonged to the Mallians,' and the 
men who wounded him were MallianB. These people, 
indeed, had resolved to join their forces with the Oiy- 
dracians and then to make a desperate straggle ; but 
he forestalled them by marching against them throogh 
the waterless conntiy, before any aid conld reach them 
from the Oxydraciana, or they coatd render any help 
to the latter. Moreover, the common acconnt is, that 
the last battle fought with Darius was near Arbela, at 
which battle be fled and did not desist from flight nntil 
he was arrested by Bessns and pnt to death at Alex- 
ander's approach ; just as the battle before this was at 
Issns, and the first cavalry battle near the Granioos. 
The cavalry battle did really take place near the 
Granicus, and the next battle with Darius near Issns ; 
but those authors who make Arbela most distant say 
that it is 600 ^ stadea distant from the place where the 
last battle between Alexander and Darius was fought, 
while those who make it least distant, say that it is 500 
stades off. Moreover, Ptolemy and Aristobulas say that 
the battle was fought at Gaugamela near the river 
Bumodus. But as Gaugamela was not a city, but only a 
large village, the place is not celebrated, nor is the name 
pleasing to the ear ; hence, it seems to me, that Arbela, 
being a city, has carried off the glory of the great battle. 
But if it is necessary to consider that this engagement 
took place near Arbela, being in reality so far distant 
from it, then it is allowable to say that the sea-battlo 
fought at Salamia occurred near the isthmus^ of the 
Corinthians, and that fought at Artemisium, in Eaboea, 
occurred near Aegina or Sunium. Moreover, in regard 
to those who covered Alexander with their shields in his 
peril, all agree that Pencestas did so ; but they no longer 

' Curtiui (ii. 18) ia;s it waa the town of the Oxjdrscuuia. 
' Nearly 70 miles. 

' Iithiaai is from the Eamerootaalffai, logo, anAthuBmenmiikpaiiagt. 
Piudftr [Iitbmia, iv. 34) calls it the " bridge of the aea." 
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agree in regard to Leoncatas or Abreas, the soldier 
io receipt of double pay for his distinguished serrices. 
Some say that Alexander, having received a blow on the 
head with a piece of wood, fell down in a fit of dizziness ; 
and that having risen again he was woanded with a dart 
through the eorselet in the chest. But Ptolemy, son o! 
Lagns, says that he received only this wound in the chest. 
However, in my opinion, the greatest error made by those 
who have written the history of Alexander is the follow- 
ing. There are some who have recorded' that Ptolemy, 
son of Lagos, in company with Feucestae, mounted the 
ladder with Alexander ; that Ptolemy held his shield over 
him when he lay wounded, and that he was called Soter 
(the preserver) on that accoant,' And yet Ptolemy him- 
self has recorded that he was not even present at this' 
engagement, but was fighting battles against other bar- 
barians at the head of another army. Let me mention 
these facts as a digression from the main narrative, so 
that the correet account of such great deeds and calami- 
ties may not be a matter of indiffwence to men of the 
future.' 

CHAPTER XII. 

Anxiety dt thb Soldibbs aboiit Alsxandcb. 

Whilb Alexander was remaining in this place until his 

wound was cured, the first news which reached the camp 

from which he had set out to attack the Mallians was 

' We leant fcom Curd'ui (ii. 21) that the aiitbora who stated that 
Ftolemj woB present in this battle were Clitarohns and Timagenes. 
From the history of the former, nbo yne a contemporary ot Atezander, 
Cnitiua mainly drew the materialB for Me hiatory ot Alexander. 

' Ptolemy Teceived this appellation from the Bhodians whom ha 
relieved from the auaxUta ot Demetrina. The grateful Bhodians paid 
him divine honoora as their preserver, and he was henceforward known 
at Ptolemy Soter. B.C. 304. Bee Pauiamai, l. 8, 6. 

> The word draXafreipai ia used in a similar way by Thueydidet, 
i. 20, 4. 
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that he had died of the woond; and at iirst there arose 
a sound of lameatation from the entire army> aa one man 
handed the rumoar on to another. When they ceased 
their lamentation, they became spiritless, and felt per- 
plexed as to the man who was to become the leader o£ the 
army ; for many of the officers seemed to have stood in 
equal rank and merit, both in the opinion of Alexander 
and in that of the Macedonians. They were also in a 
state of perplexity how to get back in safety to their 
own country, being quite enclosed by so many warlike 
nations, some of whom had not yet submitted, and who 
they conjectured would fight stoutly for their freedom ; 
while others would no doabt revolt as soon as they 
wore relieved of their fear of Alexander, Besides, they 
seemed at that time to be in the midst of impissable 
rivers, aud all things appeared to them uncertain and 
impracticable now that they were bercft of Alexander. 
But when at length the news came that he was still alive, 
they with difficulty acquiesced in it; and did not yet 
believe that he was likely to sui-vive. Even when a 
letter came from the king, saying that he was coming 
down to the camp in a short time, this did not appear 
to most of them worthy of credit, on account of their 
excessive fear j for they conjectured that the letter was 
concocted by his confidential body-guards and generals. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Joy of the Soldieus at Aiesandbr's Recovebt. 

When Alexander became acquainted with this, for fear 
some attempt at a revolution might be made in the army, 
ho had himself conveyed, as soon as it could be done 
with safety, to the bank of the river Hydraotos, and 
placed in a boat to sail down the river. For the camp 
was at the conllueuce of the Hydraotes and Aceshies, 
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where Hephaestion was at the head of the army^ and 
Nearchas of the fleet. When the ship bearing the king 
approached the camp^ he ordered the tent covering to be 
removed from the stern^ that he might be visible to all. 
But they were still incredulous, thinking, forsooth, that 
Alexander's corpse was being conveyed on the vessel ; 
until at length he stretched out his hand to the multi- 
tude, when the ship was nearing the bank. Then the 
men raised a cheer, lifting their hands, some towards 
the sky and others to the king himself. Many even 
shed involuntary tears at the unexpected sight. Some 
of the shield-bearing guards brought a litter for him 
when he was conveyed out of the ship ; but he ordered 
them to fetch his horse. When he was seen again 
mounting his horse, the whole army re-echoed with loud 
clapping of hands, so that the banks of the river and 
the groves near them reverberated with the sound. On 
approaching his tent he dismounted from his horse, so 
that he might be seen walking. Then the men came 
near, some on one side, others on the other, some touch- 
ing his hands, others his knees, others only his clothes. 
Some only came close to get a sight of him, and went 
away having chanted his praise, while others threw 
garlands upon him, or the flowers which the country of 
India supplied at that season of the year. Nearchus 
says that some of his friends incurred his displeasure, 
reproaching him for exposing himself to danger in the 
front of the army in battle ; which they said was the duty 
of a private soldier, and not that of the general.^ It 
seems to me that Alexander was offended at these re- 
marks, because he knew that they were correct, and that 
he deserved the censure. However, like those who are 



1 Curtius (ix. 24) says that Gratents was deputed by the officers to 
make this representation to the king, and that he was backed up by 
Ptolemy and the rest. 

z 
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mastered by any other pleasure^ he had not sufficient 
self-cx)ntrol to keep aloof from danger^ through his im- 
petuosity in battle and his passion for glory. Nearchus 
also says that a certain old Boeotian^ whose name he 
does not mention, perceiving that Alexander was of- 
fended at the censures of his friends and was looking 
sullenly at them^ came near him, and speaking in the 
Boeotian dialect, said : '^ Alexander, it is the part of 
heroes to perform great deeds ! " and repeated a certain 
Iambic verse, the purport of which is, that the man who 
performs anything great is destined also to suffer.^ This 
man was not only acceptable to Alexander at the time, 
but was afterwards received into his more intimate 
acquaintance. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

YOTAOE DOWN THE HtDRAOTES AND ACESINES INTO THE 

Indus. 

At this time arrived envoys from the Mallians who still 
survived, ofiFering the submission of the nation ; also from 
the Oxydracians came both the leaders of the cities and 
the governors of the provinces, accompanied by the other 
150 most notable men, with full powers to make a 
treaty, bringing the gifts which are considered most 
valuable among the Indians, and also, like the Mallians, 
offering the submission of their nation. They said 
that their error in not having sent an embassy to 
him before was pardonable, because they excelled other 
races in the desire to be free and independent^ and 
their freedom had been secure from the time Dionysus 
came into India until Alexander came ; but if it seemed 
good to him, inasmuch as there was a general report that 

* This line la a fragment from one of the lost tragedies of Aeschylus : 
ipdaopTi yap ti kcI xoB^iw d^tkerai. 
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he aUo was sprang from gods, they were willing to re- 
ceire whatever viceroy he might appoint, pay the tribute 
decreed by him, and give him as many hostages as he 
might demand. He therefore demanded the thousand 
best men of the nation, whom he might hold as hostages, 
if he pleased ; and if not, that he might keep them aa 
soldiers !□ his army, nntil he had finished the war which 
he was w^ing against the other Indians. They ac- 
cordingly selected the thousand best and tallest men 
of their namber, and sent them to him, together with 
500 chariots and charioteers, though these were not 
demanded. Alexander appointed Philip viceroy over 
these people and the Mallians who were still snrriving. 
He sent back the hostages to them, but retained the 
chariots. When he had satisfactorily arranged these 
matters, since many vessels had been bailt during t^e 
delay arising from his being woanded,^ he embarked 
1,700 of the cavalry Companions, as many of the light- 
armed troops as before, and 10,000 infantry, and sailed 
a short distance^ down the river Hydraotee. But when 
that river mingled its waters with the Acesines, the 
latter giving its name to the united stream, ho continued 
his voyage down the Acesines, nntil he reached its junc- 
tion with the Indus. For these four large rivers,^ which 
are all navigable, discharge their water into the river 
Indus, though each does not retain its distinct name, 
for the Hydaspes discharges itself into the Acesines, 
and after the junction the whole stream forms what is 
called the Acesines. Again this same river unites with 
the Hydraotes, and after absorbing this river, still retains 
its own name. After this the Acesines takes in the 

> Caniu$ (ii. 93) Bsys that hs wu cured ot his wound in seTan daji. 
Diodorm (ivii. 99) mj» that it took many daya, 

.* Anian does not mention the Sntledj, which is the fifth of the riren 
ot the Punjab. PUny (ri. 31) calls it Hsudnis ; Piclmy (td. 1) cuUb it 
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"Hyphasis, and finally flows into the Indus nnder its own 
name; but after the junction it yields its name to the 
Indus. From this point I have no doubt that the Indus 
proceeds 100 stades/ and perhaps more, before it is 
divided so as to form the Delta ; and there it spreads 
out more like a lake than a river. 



CHAPTER XV. 

VOTAOB DOWN THE InDUS TO THE LaND OF MUSICANUS. 

Thebe^ at the confluence of the Acesines and Indus, he 
waited until Perdiccas with the army arrived, after having 
routed on his way the independent tribe of the Abas- 
tanians.^ Meantime, he was joined by other thirty- 
oared galleys and trading vessels which had been built 
for him among the Xathrians, another independent tribe 
of Indians who had yielded to him. From the Ossadians, 
who were also an independent tribe of Indians, came 
envoys to ofier the submission of their nation. Having 
fixed the conflaence of the Acesines and Indus as the 
limit of Philip^s viceroyalty, he left with him all the 
Thracians and as many men from the infantry regiments 
as appeared to him sufficient to provide for the security 
of the country. He then ordered a city to be founded 
there at the very junction of the two rivers, expecting 
that it would become large and famous among men.' He 
also ordered a dockyard to be made there. At this time 

1 About 12 miles. Ita se findente Kilo ut triquestram terrae fignram 
efficiat. Ideo multi Graecae literae Yocabolo Delta appellavere Aegyp- 
tum {Pliny, v. 9). 

3 This tribe dwelt between the Acesines and the Indus. DiodoruM 
(zvii. 102) calls them Sambastians ; while Curtiua (ix. 30) calls them 
Sabarcians. The Xathrians and Ossadians dwelt on the left bank of the 
Indus. 

3 We find from Curtius (ix. 81) and Diodortu (xvii. 102) that the name 
of this was Alexandria. It is probably the present Mitton. 
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the Bactriaa Oxyartea, father of his wife Roxana, came 
to him, to whom he gave the viceroyalty over the Para- 
pamiaadiaos, after dismissing the former viceroy, Tir- 
yaspes, becaase he was reported to be exercising his 
aatbority improperly,^ Then he transported Craterua 
with the main body of the army and the elephants to 
the lefc bank of the river Indos, both because it seemed 
easier for a heavy-armed force to march along that aide 
of the river, and the tribes dwelling near were not 
quite friendly. He himself sailed down to the capital 
of the Sogdtana ; where he fortified another city, made 
another dockyard, and repaired his shattered vessels. 
He appointed Oxyartes viceroy, and Peithon general of 
the land extending from the confluence of the Indus and 
Aceaines aa far as the sea, together with all the coast- 
land of India. He then again despatched Crateros with 
his army through the country of the Arachotians and 
Drangians; and himself sailed down the river into the 
dominions of Musicanus, which was reported to be the 
most prosperous part of India. He advanced against 
this king because he had not yet come to meet him to 
offer the submission of himself and his land, nor had 
he sent envoys to seek his alliance. He had not even 
sent him the gifl^s which were suitable for a great king, 
or asked any favour from him. He accelerated hia 
voyi^e down the river to such a degree that he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the confines of the land of Mnsicanua 
before he had even heard that Alexander had started 
against him. Musicanns was ao greatly alarmed that 
he went aa fast aa he could to meet him, bringing with 
him the gifts valued most highly among the Indians, 
and taking all his elephants. He offered to surrender 
both his nation and himself, at the same time acknow- 

1 Cvrtiut (ix. 31) calla UiiB sstrsp Terioltea, and u^b he woa put to 
death. Hia appointment as viceioj is mentioned b; JrHun [ir. 22 Bapia). 
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ledging his error^ which was the most effectual way with 
Alexander for any one to get what he requested. Ac- 
cordingly for these considerations Alexander granted him 
an indemnity for his offences. He also granted him the 
privilege of ruling the city and country^ both of which 
Alexander admired. Craterns was directed to fortify the 
citadel in the capital ; which was done while Alexander 
was still present. A garrison was also placed in it, 
because he thought the place suitable for keeping the 
circumjacent tribes in subjection. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Campaign against Oxtcanus and Sambus. 

Then he took the archers, Agrianians, and cavalry sailing 
with him, and inarched against the governor of that 
country, whose name was Oxycanus,^ because he neither 
came himself nor did envoys come from him, to offer the 
surrender of himself and his land. At the very first 
assault he took by storm the two largest cities under the 
rule of Oxycanus ; in the second of which that prince him- 
self was captured. The booty he gave to his army, but 
the elephants he led with himself. The other cities in the 
same land surrendered to him as he advanced, nor did 
any one turn to resist him ; so cowed in spirit ^ had all the 
Indians now become at the thought of Alexander and his 
fortune. He then marched back against Sambus, whom 
he bad appointed viceroy of the mountaineer Indians and 
who was reported to have fled, because he learned that Mu- 
sicanus had been pardoned by Alexander and was ruling 
over his own land. For he was at war with Musicanus. 



^ This king is called Portioanos bj Curtius (ix. Ql)^Diodoru8 (xvii. 102), 
and Strabo (xv. 1). 

3 An expression imitated from Thueydides (iv. 84). Gf. ArriaUt ii. 10 ; 
V. 19 ; where the same words are used of Darius and Porus. 
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Bat when A.lezaader approached the city vhioh the ooan- 
tiy of Sambas held aa its metropolis, the name of which 
waa Sindimana, the gates were thrown open to him at his 
approach, and the relations of Sambus reckoned op his 
money and went out to meet him, talcing with them the 
elephants also. They assured him that Sambas had fled, 
not from any hostile feeling towards Alexander, bat fearing 
OQ acconnt of the pardon of Mnsicanas.^ He also captured 
another city which had rerolted at this time, and slew as 
many of the Brachmons ' as had been instigators of this 
rerolt. These men are the philosophers of the Indians, 
of whose philosophy, if each it may be called, I shall give 
an accoant in my book descriptive of India.' 



CHAPTER SVII. 
MusicAiins EsaCDTBD. — Captdbb of Patala.. 
MulfTiHB he waa informed that ^oaicanns had revolted. 
He despatched the viceroy, Peithon, son of Agenor, with 
a Bufficient army against him, while he himself marched 
against the cities which had been pat under the rale of 
Musicanus. Some of these he razed to the gronnd, 
reducing the inhabitants to slavery ; and into others he 
introdaced garrisons and fortified the citadels. After 
accomplishing this, he returned to the camp and fleet. 
By this time Masioanus had been captured by Peithoa, 
who was bringing him to Alexander. ' The king ordered 
him to be banged in his ofvn country, and with him as 
many oftheBraohmansashad instigated him to the revolt. 
Then came to him the ruler of the land of the Pataliane,* 

■ Diodoitu (iTU. 103) Baji thai Sambui escaped beTond the Indaa 
with thirty elephonta. ' Bae note, pftge S27 BQpra. 

* The Ittdiea, a Taliuble work still existing. Sea ohaptera z. and xL 
of that book. 

* Xhesa people inhabited the Delta of the Indaa, which is now called 
Lower Bdnde. Tbdr capital, Patala, is the modem Tatta. 
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who said that the Delta formed b; the river Indus was 
still larger than the Egyptian Delta.^ This man oar- 
rendered to him the whole of his own land and entrasted 
both himself and his property to him. Alexander sent 
him away again in possession of his own dominions, with 
instrnctioos to provide whatever was needful for the 
reception of the army. He then sent Crateras into 
Carmania with the brigades of Attains, Meleager, and 
Astigenea, some of the archera, and aa many of the Com- 
panions and other Macedonians as, being now nnfit for 
military service, be was despatching to Macedonia by the 
route through the lands of the Arachotians and Zarangians. 
To Craterus he also gave the duty of leading the ele- 
phants ; but the rest of the army, except the part of it 
which was sailing with himself down to the sea, he pnt 
under the command of Hephaestion. He transported 
Peithou with the cavalry-laucers and Agrianians to the 
opposite bank of the Indus, not the cue along which 
Hephaestiou was about to lead the army. Peithon was 
ordered to collect men to colonize the cities which had 
just been fortified, and to form a junction with the king 
at Patola, after having settled the affairs of the Indians 
of that region, if they attempted any revolutiooary pro- 
ceedings. On the third day of his voyage, Alexander 
was informed that the governor of the Fatalians ' had 
collected most of his subjects and was going away by 
stealth, having left his land deserted. For this reason 
Alexander sailed down the river with greater speed than 
before * ; and when he arrived at Patala, he found both 
the country and the city deserted by the inhabitants 
and tillers of the soil. He however despatched the light* 

> Cf. AiriiiD [Jndica, ii.). 

3 Curtitti (ii. 34) calls this king Moem. 

* Ariatobnlua, as quoted b; Slrabo (xv. 1), said that the voyage down 
the IndnE occupied ten montbe, the fleet arriving at Patala about the 
time of the rising of Sirios, or Jul;, 825 B.C. 
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est troops in his army in pursuit of the fugitives ; and 
when some of them were captured, he sent them away 
to the rest, bidding them be of good courage and return, 
for they might inhabit the city and till the country as 
before. Most of them accordingly returned. 



CHAPTER XVIir. 
Voyage down the Indus. 

After instructing Hephaestion to fortify the citadel in 
Patala, he sent men into the adjacent country, which was 
waterless, to dig wells and to render the land fit for 
habitation. Certain of the native barbarians attacked 
these men, and falling upon them unawares slew some of 
them ; but having lost many of their own men, they fled 
into the desert. The work was therefore accomplished by 
those who had been sent out, another army having joined 
them, which Alexander had despatched to take part in 
the work, when he heard of the attack of the barbarians. 
Near Patala the water of the Indus is divided into two 
large rivers, both of which retain the name of Indus as 
far as the sea. Here Alexander constructed a harbour 
and dockyard ; and when his works had advanced towards 
completion he resolved to sail down as far as the mouth 
of the right branch of the river.^ He gave Leonnatus 
the command of 1,000 cavalry and 8,000 heavy and light- 
armed infantry, and sent him to march through the 
island of Patala opposite the naval expedition ; while he 
himself took the fastest sailing vessels, having one and a 
half bank of oars, all the thirty-oared galleys, and some of 
the boats, and began to sail down the right branch of the 
river. The Indians of that region had fled, and conse- 



* The right arm of the Indus is now called the Boggaor, and the left 
Sata. 
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qnently he conld get ao pilot for the voyage, and the 
navigation of the river was very difficult. On the daj 
after the start a storm arose, and the wind blowing right 
against the stream made the river hollow* and shattered 
the hnlU of the vessels violently, so that most of hia 
ships were injared, and some of the thirtj-oared galleys 
were entirely broken ap. Bat they succeeded in ran- 
ning them aground before they quite fell to pieces in the 
water; and odiere were therefore constracted. He then 
sent the qnickest of the Iight>anmed troops into the land 
beyond the river's bank and captured some Indians, who 
from this time piloted him down the channel. Bat when 
they arrived at the place where the river expands, so 
that where it was widest it extended 20U atades, a strong 
wind blew from the outer sea, and the oars could hardly 
be raised in the swell ; they therefore took refuge again 
in a canal into which his pilots conducted them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
VOTAOE DOWN THE ImDOB INTO THE SsA. 
While their vessels were moored here, the phenomenon 
of the ebb and flow of the tide in the great sea occurred, 
so that their ships were lefc upoa dry ground. This 
caused Alexander and his companions no small alarm, 
inasmuch as they were previously quite anacqauiuted with 
it. But they were much more alarmed when, the time 
coming round again, the water approached and the hulls of 
the vessels were raised aloft.^ 'Hha ships which it caught 
settled ia the mud were raised aloft without any damage, 

' I.i. OAQBed a heavy iwell ot vaters. Ct. ApolUmiiu Bhodiiu, iL 596 ; 
PolyMui, i. 60, 6. Tbu vrind wob the tonth-nest monsoon. 

* Cf. Curtiut (ii. 85, 86} ; Ciesar (Dell. OaU. It. 29]. rd mi^ *f*rtu- 
pl{mTa. ArrUndoea uatoompl; wiUitheAttia rale, thattbeplonlneatar 
should take ft Teib in the singular. CompaTeii.SO.e; v. 17,0tiid7: et«. 
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and floated sgain withoat receiviog aay injaiy ; bat those 
that had been left on the drier land and had not a firm 
settlement, when an immenae compact wave advanced, 
either fell foul of each other or were dashed a^inst the 
land and thns shattered to pieces. When Alexander had 
repaired these vessels as well aa his circamatances per- 
mitted, he sent some men on in advance down the river 
in two boats to explore the island at which the natives 
said he must moor his vessels in his voyage to the sea. 
They told him that the name of the island was Cilluta.' 
As he was informed that there were harbours in this 
island, that it was a lai^ one and had plenty of water in 
it, he made the rest of his fleet put in there ; but he him- 
self with the beet sailing ships advanced beyond, to see 
if the month of the river afforded an easy voyage ont into 
the open sea. After advancing about 200 stades from 
the first island, they descried another which was quite 
ont in the sea. Then indeed they returned to the island 
in the river; and having moored bis vessels near the ex- 
tremity of it, Alexander offered sacrifice to those gods to 
whom he said he had been directed by Ammon to sacrifice. 
On the following day he sailed down to the other island 
which was in the deep sea; and having come to shore 
here also, he ofiered other sacrifices to other gods and in 
another manner. These sacrifices he also offered accord- 
ing to the oracular instructions of Ammon. Then having 
gone beyond the months of the river Indus, he sailed out 
into the open sea, as be said, to discover if any land lay 
anywhere near in the sea ; but in my opinion, chiefly that 
he might be able to say that he had navigated the great 
outer sea of India. There he sacrificed some bulls to 
Poseidon and cast them into the sea ; and having poured 
ont a libation after the sacrifice, he threw the goblet and 

' Flntarah {Ahx. 66) Bajs Out Aleiftnder oalled the island SoilluBtis ; 
hot otheiB colled it Piiltiiois. He also uja that the voyage down the 
liven to the b» took levan moatba. 
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bowls, which were golden, into the deep aa thankoSerings, 
praying the god to escort safely for him the fleet, which 
he intended to despatch to the Persian Galf and the 
mouths of the Euphrates and Tigres.' 



CHAPTER XX. 

EZPLORATIOX or THE MunTBS OT THE InDUS. 

Rbtubmino to Patals, he found that the citadel had been 
fortified and that Feithon had arrived with hia army, 
having accomplished everything for which he was des- 
patched. He ordered Hephaestion to prepare what was 
needful for the fortification oF a naval station and the 
construction of dockyards ; for he resolved to leave 
behind here a fleet of many ships near the city of Patala, 
where the river Indus divides itself into two streams. He 
himself sailed down again into the Great Sea by the other 
mouth of the Indus, to ascertain which branch of the 
river is easier to navigate. The mouths of the river Indus 
are about 1800 stades distant from each other.' In the 
voyage down he arrived at a large lake in the month of 
the river, which the river makes by spreading itself out ; 
or perhaps the waters of the surrounding district drain- 
ing into it make it large, so that it very much resembles 
a gulf of the sea.' For in it were seen fish like those 
in the sea, larger indeed than those in our sea. Having 
moored his ships then in this lake, where the pilots 
directed, he left there most of the soldiers and all the 
boats with Leonuatns ; but he himself with the thirty- 
oared galleys and the vessels with one and a half row 
of oars passed beyond the mouth of the Indus, and ad- 

' Id regard] to this expedition, see Arrian, vii. 20 infra. 
' About 200 miles. Anian here followa (he atKtement of Nearcbna. 
AristobuluB said tbat the distance was 1,000 stAdes. See Strabo, iv. 1. 
' See C'urd'uf, ix. SB. This kke has diHtppeared. 
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TftDcing into the sea also tbiB way, ascertained that the 
outlet of the river on this side (i.e. the west) was easier 
to navigate than the other. He moored hia ehipa near 
the shore, and taking with him some of the cavalry went 
along the sea-coaat three daya' jonmey, exploring what 
kind of country it was for a coasting voyage, and ordering 
wells to be dng, so that the sailors might have water to 
drink. He then returned to the ships and sailed back to 
Patala ; bat he sent a part of his army along the sea-coast 
to eSect the same thing, instructing them to return to 
Patala when they had dug the wells. Sailing again down 
to the lake, he there constructed another harbonr and 
dockyard; and leaving a garrison for the place, he col- 
lected sufficient food to supply the army for four months, 
as well as whatever else he could prociira for the coasting 
voyage. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
Caupaion aoainbt the Obitiamb. 
The season of the year was then unfit for voyaging; for 
the periodical winds prevailed, which at that season do 
not blow there from the north, as with us, but from the 
Great Sea, in the direction of the south wind.^ Moreover 
it was reported that there the sea was fit for navigation 
after the beginning of winter, from the setting of the 
Pleiades' until the winter solstice; for at that season 
mild breezes usually blow from the land, drenched as it 
has been with great rains ; and these winds &tb con- 
venient on a coasting voyage both for oars and sails. 

' Tbese periodioal winds are the Boatherlj monsoon ol (ha Intlian 
Ocean. Cf. Ajrian {Indiea, 21). 

' This occuTB st the beginning o( Norember. The Bomans called the 
Pleiad* Vtrgiliae. Cf, Pliny (iL 47, 125) : Tergiliarnm occasns hiemem 
ineboat, qnod tempns in m, Idns NoTembres incitlers oonsnevit. Also 
lAvy (izi. 35, 6) : Nivi^ etiam eaaus, ooaidsute jam udeie Veigiliartun, 
ingentem terroTem adjeoit. 
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Nearchas, who had been placed in command of the fleet, 
waited for the coasting season ; but Alexander^ starting 
from Patala^ advanced with all his army as far as the 
river Arabias.^ He then took half of the shield-bearing 
guards and archers^ the infantry regiments called foot 
Companions^ the guard of the Companion cavalry, a 
squadron of each of the other cavalry regiments, and all 
the horse-bowmen, and turned away thence on the lefb 
towards the sea to dig wells, so that there might be 
abundance of them for the fleet sailing along on the 
coasting voyage; and at the same time to make an 
unexpected attack upon the Oritians,' a tribe of the 
Indians in this region, which had long been independent. 
This he meditated doing because they had performed no 
friendly act either to himself or his army. He placed 
Hephaestion in command of the forces left behind. The 
Arabitians/ another independent tribe dwelling near the 
river Arabius, thinking that they could not cope with 
Alexander in battle, and yet being unwilling to submit 
to him, fled into the desert when they heard that he was 
approaching. But crossing the river Arabius, which 
was both narrow and shallow, and travelling by night 
through the greater part of the desert, he came near 
the inhabited country at daybreak. Then ordering the 
infantry to follow him in regular line, he took the cavalry 
with him, dividing it into squadrons, that it might 
occupy a very large part of the plain, and thus marched 
into the land of the Oritians. All those who turned to 



\ 



1 This riyer, ^hioh is now called the Pnrally, is about 120 miles west 
of the mouth of the Indus. It is called Arabis bj Arrian {Indica, 21) ; 
and Arbis by Strabo (xv. 2). 

3 These were a people of Gadrosia, inhabiting a coast district nearly 
200 miles long in the present Beloochistan. Cf. Arrian {Indica, 22 and 
26) ; Pliny, vi. 23. 

3 The Arabitians dwelt between the Indus and the Arabius; the 
Oritians were west of the latter river. 
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defend themBelves were cat to pieces by the cavalry, and 
many of the others were taken prisoners. He then 
encamped near a small piece of water; but when 
HephaeBtioD formed a janction with him, he advanced 
farther. Arriving at the largest vill^fe of the tribe of 
the Oritians, which was called Rhambacia,^ he commended 
the place and thoaght that if he colonized a city tliere 
it woald become great and prosperous. He therefore 
left HephaestioQ behind to carry out this project.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Mabch th&ough tbe Dbsebt of Gadrosia. 
Aqaik he took half of the sliield-beariag guards and 
Agrianiana, the guard of cavalry and the horse-bowmen, 
and marched forward to the confines of the Gadrosiana 
and Oritians, where ha was informed that the passage 
was narrow, and the Oritiana were drawn up with the 
GadroBiauB and were encamping in front of the pass, with 
the purpose of barring Alexander's passage. They had 
indeed marshalled themselves there ; but when it was 
reported that he was already approaching, most of them 
fled from the paas, deserting their guard. The chiefs of 
the Oritians, however, came to him, offering to sorrender 
both themselves and their nation. He instructed these 
to collect the multitude of their people together and send 
them to their own abodes, since they were not abont to 
suffer any harm. Over these people he placed Apollo- 
phanes as viceroy, and with him he left Leonnatns the 
confidential body-guard in Ora,' at the head of all the 
Agrianians, some of the bowmen and cavalry, and tbe 
rest of the Grecian roercenaiy infantry and cavalry. He 

> Bhambacia waa probably at or near Haor. 

* Aooording lo Diodortit (iviL 101) the cit^ma called Alexandria. 

' Ora was the name ot the diatriot inhabited b; the Oritiana. 
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inetrocted him to wait antil the fleet had sailed round 
the land, to colonize the city, and to regulate the aBiurs 
of the Oritians so that they might pay the greater respect 
to the viceroy. He himself, with the maio body of the 
army (for Hephaestioo had arrived at the head of the 
men who had been left behind), advanced into tite land 
of the Gadrosiaos by a ronte most of which was deaert. 
Ariatobnlns aays that in this desert many myrrh-trees 
grew, lai^r than the ordinary kind ; and that the 
Phoenicians, who accompanied the army for trafficking, 
gathered the gum of myrrh, and loading the beasts of 
burden, carried it away.^ For there waa a great 
quantity of it, inasmach aa it eroded from large stems 
and had never before been gathered. He also says that 
this desert produces many odoriferous roots of nard,* 
which the Phoenicians likewise gathered; but much of 
it was trampled down by the army, and a sweet perfume 
waa diffused far and wide over the land by the trampling ; 
so great was the abnndance of it. In the desert there 
were also other kinds of treos, oue of which had foliage 
like tliat of the hay-tree, and grew in places washed by 
the waves of the sea. These trees were on ground which 
viiis left dry by the ebb-tide; but when the water 
advanced they looked as if they had grown in the sea. 
Of others the roots were always washed by the sea, 
because they grew in hollow places, from which the 
water could not retire; and yet the trees were not 
destroyed by the sea. Some of these trees in this region 
were even thirty cubits high. At that season they 
happened to be in bloom ; and the flower was very much 
like the white violet,* but the perfume was far superior 
to that of the latter. There was also another thorny 
stalk growing out of tho earth, the thorn on which was 

' C'f. Pliny (Sal. Hiil. lii. 33-36). 

■ Ct, SIraiw (IV. 3) ; Pliny (.Va(. HUt. lU. 20). 

> Probably the anow-flake. 
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flo strong that, piercing the clothes of some men just 
riding past, it pnlled the horseman down from hia horse 
rather than be itself torn off the stalk. It is also said 
that when hares ran past these boshes, the thorns cling 
to their fur ; and thus these animals are caught, as birds 
are with bird-lime, or fish with hooka. However thoy 
were easily cot throngh with steel ; and when the thoma 
are cut the stalk gives forth mnch jnice, still more abun- 
dantly than fig-trees do in the springtime, and more 
pungent,' 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
March theocoh thi Dbscbt of Gadbosia. 
Thrkob Alexander marched throngh the land of the 
Gadroaians, by a difficult route, which was also destitute 
of all the necessaries of life ; and in many places there 
was no water for the army. Moreover they were com- 
pelled to march most of the way by night, and a great 
distance from the sea. However he was very desirous of 
coming to the part of the country along the sea, both 
to see what harbours were there, and to make what 
preparations he could on his march for the fieet, either 
by employing his men in digging wells, or by making 
arrangements somewhere for a market and anchorage. 
Bat the part of the country of the Gadrosians near the 
sea was entirely desert. He therefore sent Thoas, son of 
Mandrodoros, with a few horsemen down to the sea, to 
reconnoitre and see if there happened to be any haven 
anywhere near, or whether there was water or any other 
of the necessaries of life not far from the sea. This man 
returned and reported that he found some fishermen 
ttpon the shore living in stifling huts, which were made 

' This is the nell-knonrii oateobn, oblained chiefly from tlie AcaoU 
Catechu. The liquid gam i« called kath oi cnMh in Indift. 
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by patting together mnssel-sliells, and the back-bones 
of fiahes were used to form the roofs.' He also said that 
these fiBhermen used little water, obtaining it with diffi- 
culty by scraping away the gravel, and that what they 
got was not &t all fresh. When Alexander reached a 
certain place in Giadrosia, where com was more abondant, 
he seized it and placed it npon the beasts of barden ; 
aad marking it with his own seal, he ordered it to be 
conveyed down to the sea. Bat while he was marching 
to the halting stage nearest to the sea, the soldiers pay- 
ing little regard to the seal, the guards made nse of the 
com themselves, and gave a share of it to those who 
were especially pinched with hanger. To sach a degree 
were they overcome by their misery that after matare 
deliberation they resolved to take accoant cf the visible 
and already impending destmction rather than the danger 
of incurring the king's wrath, which was not before their 
eyes and still remote. When Alexander ascertained the 
necessity which constrained them so to act, he pardoned 
those who had done the deed. He himself basteDed for- 
ward to collect from the land all he could for victualling 
the army which was Bailiog round with the fleet; and sent 
Crctlious the Callatian^ to convey the snpplies to the coast. 
Uo also ordered the natives to grind as mnch com as 
they could and convey it down from the interior of the 
conntry, together with dates ' and sheep for sale to the 
soldiers. Moreover he sent Telephus, one of the confi- 
dential Companions, down to another place on the coast 
with a small quantity of ground corn. 

' These people were oallvd Idithy ophagi, or Fish-eaters. They are 
deuriboil by Adrian (ImtUa, -iQ) ; Ciird'ui, ii. 40 ; Diodonu, iwii. lOB ; 
riiny (,Vfl(. /7i«f. -vi. 2o, 2fi) ; I'luUroh {Alex. 66); Strabo, it. 2. Thej 
oeoupicid the noA-Doast of Gadrosia, or BeloochiBtan. Cf. Aldphrou 
(Bpiilotae, i. 1, 3). 

' A man of CnllatiB, a town an the Blaak 3ea in Thraoe, origiD&ll; 
oolonlied by the MilcsiaDa. 

' Cf. Utroilotiu, i, lOS, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Mabch throcos Gadbosia. 
He then advanced towards the capital of tbe Gadrosians, 
wbicli was named Para ' ; and he arrived there in sixty 
days after starting from Ora. Most of the historians of 
Alexander's reign assert that all the hardships which his 
army suffered in Asia were not worthy of comparison 
with the Uboors andergone here. Kearchus alone 
asserts that Alexander pursued this rente, not from 
ignorance of the difficulty of the jonrney, bnt becanse he 
heard that no one had ever hitherto passed that way 
with an army and emerged in safety from the desert, 
except Semiramis, when she fled from India. The 
natives said that even she emerged with only twenty 
men of her army; and that Cyrns, son of Cambysea, 
escaped with only seven of his men.* For they say that 
Gyms also marched into this region for the purpose of 
invading India, but that he did not effect his retreat 
before losing the greater part of his army, from the 
desert and the other difficulties of this route. When 
Alexander received this information he was seized with 
a desire of excelling Cyrns and Semiramis. Nearchas 
says that he tamed his march this way, both for this 
reason and at the same time for the purpose of conveying 
provisions near the fleet. The scorching heat and lack 
of water destroyed a great part of the army, and es- 
pecially the beasts of burden; most of which perished 
from thirst and some of them even from the depth and 
heat of the sand, becanse it had been thorenghly scorched 

' Pnra vas near the borders o( Carmanu, prob&bl; st Bampur. The 

' Cr. Sirabo, XT. 2 ; Dladona, ii. 10, 20. Aooording to MegutbenOB, 
Seroitamia died before she could cftrry out ber intcDded inTaeion ot 
India. See Arriaii {Indica, 5). Neitber Herodotua nor Cteaiaa mentions 
an iuTaaioD ot India bj Cyras; and according to Arriao (Indica, 9), the 
Indiana eipreeet; denied that Cjrns attacked them. 
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by thp flnn. For they met with lofty ridges of deep sand, 
not closely pressed and hardeDed, bnt sack as receired 
tboae who stepped npon it just as if they were stepping 
into mud, or rather into nntrodden snow. At the same 
time too the horses and mnles snfiered still more, both in 
going np and coming down the hills, from the nueTenness 
of the road as well aa from its instability. The length 
of the marches between the stages also exceedingly dis- 
tressed the army ; for the lack of water often compelled 
them to make the marches of nnasaal length,' When 
they travelled by night on a jonmey which it was 
necessary to complete, and at daybreak came to water, 
they suffered no hardship at allj bnt if, while still on 
the march, on account of the length of the way, they were 
caught by tho heat, then they did indeed suffer hardships 
from the blazing snn, being at the same time oppressed 
by unaasu^cable thirst.' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SUPPERIKOS or THE AbHT. 

The soldiers killed many of the beasts ot burden of their 
own accord ; for when provisions were lacking, they 
came together, and slaughtered most of the horses and 
mules. They ate the flesh of these, and said that they 
had died of thirst or had perished from the heat. There 
WHS no one who divulged the real truth of their conduct, 
hotli on account of the men's distress and because all 
alike were implicated in the same offence. What was 
being done had not escaped Alexander's notice ; hot be 
saw that the best cure for the present state of affairs 
would bo to pretend to be ignorant of it, rather than to 

> NtraUo iajH that aomc ol tiioie msrcbes extended 300, 400, and even 
(^ Ktndci ; moBt of tbe msrching bting done in tbe night. Kriiget 
aulMtitiitKK (uniUTpavt tor {I'lUiitT^igf oCo-a. 
■y • CI. Thucvdida, ii. 48, 3. 
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permit itaaa bhiog known to himself. The coaseqnence 
was, that it was no longer easy to conrey the soldiers 
who were enfiering from disease, or those who were left 
behind on the roads on account of the heat, partly from 
the want of be»sts of burden and partly because the 
men themselves were knocking tho wi^gons to pieces, 
not being able to draw them on acconot of the depth of 
the nand. They did this also because in the first stages 
they were compelled on this account to go, not by the 
shortest routes, but by those which were easiest for the 
carriages. Thus some were left behind along the roads 
on account of sickness, others from fatigue or the effects 
of the heat, or from not being able to bear up against 
the drought ; and there was no one either to show them 
the way or to remain aud tend them in their sickness. 
Fur the expedition was being made with great ui^ncy j 
and the care of individual persons was neceasarily 
neglected in the zeal displayed for the safety of tiie 
army as a whole. As they generally made the marches 
by night, some of the men were overcome by sleep on 
the road; afterwards rousing up again, those who still had 
strength followed upon the tracks of the army ; but only 
a few out of many overtook the main body in safety. 
Most of them perished in the sand, like men shipwrecked 
on the sea.^ Another calamity also befell the army, 
which greatly distressed men, horses, and beasts of 
burden; for the country of the Gadrosians is supplied 
with rain by the periodical winds, just as that of the 
Indians is; not the plains of Uadrosia, but only the 
mountains where the clouds are carried by the wind and 
are dissolved into rain without passing beyond the sum- 
mits of the mountains. On one occasion, when the army 
bivouacked, for the sake of its water, near a small brook 
which was a winter torrent, about the second watch of 

> CI. Xeuopbon [Aaab. viL 6, 18) ; Homer (Odym. vii. !I3S). 



■ '•'ff* Tlie .inarioitit ■•i JJexavder. 

■liR ;iiErht rhe 'irook ^icri Jowpd 'bem '^rrta ^ndnestiv 
vwAiiefl hy the nans in the niDtiiiiaiiia ^vfaioh !iau failen 
iimerrRiTfirt by rhe <ioidieF9. Tba romsit !ulTmced' ^roii 
*n ifn^T. A Hood na -o lieatmy 'nose if :fae Ttivea :uiit 

■ ^hililrMi 'if the raen ^ho tbllowed rhe firmv, :uid. ro j w mua 
wny Till rhe rnyni bat^n^B fu 'vetl is ul ~he 'lensra it 
iinrdfin Htill rfjmainine. Tlie 'joiilien. itter i^roac r^sn^ 
'inn», -^vnre hardly lible ro ^ave [hfflnaelTea tD^sdi^ ^riidi 
rheir weftimns, many 'li w^hich nher lost beynmi recovrarr. 
^Vhen. ;it'ter i-ndnrrac the bnmiaq heat xad i^hiratr. iher 
iif^hted npon .-ibandance of water, mnny)! nfaem.pmaiwd 
from 'Innkinif to i^xceaa, aoc liein^ :ible nj cilieok dnHir 
:it>p«tite for ic. For rhin rcasoc Alasmder zen^aUy 
pit^.hed iiis i^iiip, not near rhe ^rater itaeif. bac ic -i 
'lUtance "i itioiiE twenty itadea rrom ;!. :o prevpac Ae 
loen inU iiejutca trom preaBinff in 'irowna inro ^e river 
and nhus penshinif, .ind ;tt t^he ^ame dme ai nr^Tsiic 
rho!*« vho :iad no 'Control iver !;hem!jeive9 trom rboiio^ 
the '.vater ibr the rest ot* T,he army by iCeppin^ bica she 
tpnni^a '.r ntreama. 

CHAPTER XXVT. 
Alcusdbe'3 M.&g!iasivoit3 Cosdcct. 
FIebi I havo resolved not to paes over m silence die 
mortt aobJo deefi perhap!) ever pertbrmed by Alt^xander, 
which '■iccxinfsd either in thia land or, according to the 
nasbTtion <•{ -tome other authors, atiil earlier, amoo^ th<? 
Parapami.iadiana.^ The army was continaiatr its march 
thrriut^h the .land, thongfa the heat of che ^on waa already 



\ 



mwiiimd on the mArcb in porsoit of Bmshi thioiigh the 'lesen to tb^ 
riTor 'fxiiii. Ptutnrcb (JUx. Vi) it,yi i( wai vheo Aletander >m pano- 
inif Danni ; Fmntinns IStTaUfirnuilii-a, i. 7, 7] wji it was in the J««trl 
»( Xtrscn; Pnli/af.muM riv. :1, 2Ti) rnlatea tiid oueciiaM wuhoat speah-ini; 
mhiitn thn iTcat ocenirod. >i*r(f rrtpai la ui lanie [orm mj Imittiiiitlj 
a«eil fa; HcroiltitDa. 
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scorchmg, because it was oecessary to reach water before 
halting. They were far on the journey^ and Alexander 
himself, though oppressed with thirst, was nevertheless 
with great pain and diSBculty leading the army on foot, 
so that his soldiers, as is nsnal in snch a case, might 
more patiently bear their hardships by the equalization 
of the distress. At this time some of the light-armed 
soldiers, starting away from the army in quest of water, 
found some collected in a shallow cleft, a small and 
mean spring. Collecting this water with difficulty, they 
came with all speed to Alexander, as if they were bring- 
ing him some great boon. As soon as they approached 
the king, they poared the water into a helmet and car- 
ried it to him. He took it, and commending the men 
who brought it, immediately poured it upon the ground 
in the sight of all. As a result of this action, the entire . 
army was re-invigorated to so great a degree that any 
one would have imagined that the water poured away by 
Alexander had furnished a draught to every man. This 
deed beyond all others I commend as evidence of Alex- 
ander's power of endurance and self-control, as well as of 
his skill in managing an army. The following adven- 
ture also occurred to the army in that country. At last 
the guides declared that they no longer remembered the 
way, because the tracks of it had been rendered invisi- 
ble by the wind blowing the sand over them. Moreover, 
in the deep sand which had been everywhere reduced to 
one level, there was nothing by which they could conjec- 
ture the right way, not even the usual trees growing 
along it, nor any solid hillock rising up ; and they had 
not practised themselves in making journeys by the stars 
at night or by the sun in the daytime, aa sailors do by 
the constellations of the Bears — the Phoenicians by the 
Little Boar, and other men by the Greater Bear.' Then 

1 Compare not* on page IW. 
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at length Alexander perceived th&t it wu 060698017 for 
him to lend the ^ray by declioing to the left ; and *^'""g 
a few horsemen with him he advanced in front of the 
army. But when the horses even of these were ex- 
hanxted by the heat, he left most of these men beiiiiid, 
and rode away with only five men and found the sea. 
Having scraped away the shingle on the sea-beach, he 
fonnd water Fresh and pure, and then went and fetched 
the whole army. For seven days they marched along 
the nea-coaat, supplying themselves with water &om the 
shore. Thence he led his expedition into the interior, 
for now the guides knew the way. 

CHAPTER IXVTI. 
March TnaoDOH Carmania. — Ppsishmest o» Yicbeots. 

WfieN ho arrived at the capital of Gadrosia, he there 
gave his army a rest. He deposed ApoUophanes from 
the vicproyalty,' because he discovered that he had paid 
no heed to his instrnctions. Thoaa was appointed Tice- 
roy over the people of this district ; bnt as he fell ill and 
died, SibyrtinB nucceeded to the office. The same man 
had aluo lately been appointed by Alexander viceroy of 
Carmania ; but now the rule over the Arachotians and 
fJ-adrosians was given to him, and Tlepolemna, son of 
f'ythophanes, received Carmania. The king was already 
aflvancing into Carmania, when news was bronght to 
him that Philip, the viceroy of the cocntry of the Indians, 
had been plotted against by the mercenaries and trea- 
cheronsly killed ; but that Philip's Macedonian body- 
gnards had caught some of the murderers in the very 
net and others afterwards, and had put them to death. 
Whf>n he had nsoertainod this, ho sent a letter into India 
to Kiidcmua and Taxiles, ordering them to administer 



n IinJ liGou iUacl-i] urer tbo Oiitiatu. See pBge 861 rapnu 
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tbe affairs of the land which had provioaely been sub- 
ordinated to Philip antil he coald Bend a viceroy for it. 
When he arrived in Carmania, Craterus effected a junc- 
tion with him, bringing with him the rest of the army 
and tbe elephants. He also brought Ordanes, whom he 
had arrested for revolting and trying to effect a revolu- 
tion.' Thither also came Staeanor, the viceroy of the 
Areians* and Zarangians, accompanied by Pbarismanes, 
son ot Phrataphemes, tho viceroy of the Farthiana and 
Hyrcauians. There came also the generals who had 
been left with Parmenio over the army in Media, Olean- 
der, Sitalces, and Heracon, bringing with them the 
greater part of their army. Both the natives and the 
soldiers themselves brought many accusations against 
Oleander and Sitalces, as for example, that the temples 
had been pillaged by them, old tombs rifled, and other 
acts of injustice, recklessness, and tyranny perpetrated 
against their subjects. As these charges were proved,* 
he pnt them to death, in order to inspire others who 
might be left as viceroys, governors, or prefects of pro- 
vinces with the fear of suffering eqnal penalties with 
them if they swerved from the path of duty.* This was 
one of the chief means by which Alexander kept in sub- 
ordination the nations which he had conqnered in war 
or which had voluntarily submitted to him, thongh they 
were so many in number and so far distant from each 
other ; becaase under his regal sway it was not allowed 

' Curliuf (ii. 41) ■»;■ that Cratrnu lent a me8«eiiger to the king, to 
cay tbat be «m holding in cbains two FerBian noblei, OsiiiM and 
Zeriwpea, who hod been Irving to effect a rerolt. 

* Tbe Areioni were famed tor Iheii Bkill aa protMiioaa] monmora. See 
Aesohylae {ChoHphorae, 433}. For tbe oriipn ot the nomo «ae Donaldson 
(New Cratylui, sect. 81.) 

* f(v^^^ u ntbatituted by Sinlenit for the eommon reading <(qyvA^. 
< Aooording to Curttui (x. I), Oleander and hit ooUeagnea were not 

aloin, but pot into prison ; wbeieas 600 of tbe loldien who bod been 
tbe agent* ot their arnelty were pot to death. CnrtiDi aayi Oleander woi 
•pared tor baring killed Pormenio with hla own bond. Ct. iii. 26 mpra. 
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that those who were ruled should be nnjnstly treated by 
thoae who ruled. At that time Heracou wasBCqnitted of 
the charge, bat soon &fler, being convicted by the men 
of Susa of having pillaged the temple in that city, he 
also suffered punishment. Stasanor and Phrataphemea 
came to Alexander bringing a multitude of beaste of 
burden and many camels, when they learnt that he was 
marching by the route to Gadrosia, conjecturing that his 
army woold suffer the very hardships which it did suffer. 
Therefore these men arrived jnst at the very time they 
were required, as also did their camels and beasts of bur- 
den. For Alexander distributed all these animals to the 
officers man by man, to all the various squadrons and 
centuries of the cavalry, and to the various companies 
of the infantry, as thpir number allowed him. 

CHAPTER XXVm. 
Alszahdeb in Cabmanu. 
Cebtaih authors have said (though to me the statement 
seems incredible) that Alexander led his forces through 
Garmania lying extended with his Companions upon two 
covered waggons joined together, the flute being played to 
him; and that the soldiers followed him wearing garlands 
and sporting. Food was provided for them, as well as 
all kinds of dainties which hod been brought together 
along the roads by the Carmanians. They say that he 
did this in imitation of the Bacchic revelry of Dionysus, 
because a story was told about that deity, that after 
subduing the Indians he traversed the greater part of 
Asia in this manner aud received the appellation of 
Thriambns.* For the same reason the processions in 

' The tkriambui was a hymn to Sacchua. aaag in lestal prooesBLons in 
hia hoDoar. It wu also used aa a name of that deit]', as «e Leam from 
Diodonu, iv, 6. It was aftervards osed as BynoiijiiioaB with the Romtin 
triumphiu, b^ PoljbiuB, Dionfgios, and Plntaroh. 
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honour of victories after war were called thriambi. This 
has been recorded neither by Ptolemy, son of Lagua, nor 
by Aristobulns, Bon of Aristobuliia, nor by any other 
writer whose testimony on auch points any one would feel 
to be worthy of credit. It is sufficient therefore for me 
to record it as nnworthy of belief.* But as to what I am 
now going to describe I follow the account of Aristo- 
bulus. In Carmania Alexander offered sacrifices to the 
goda as thank-offerings for his victory over the Indiana, 
and becaaae his army had been brought in safety out of 
Gadrosia. He alao celebrated a musical and gymnastic 
contest. He then appointed Peacestos one of his confi- 
dential body-guards, having already resolved to make 
him viceroy of Persis. He wished him, before being 
appointed to the viceroyalty, to experience this honour 
and evidence of confidence, as a reward for bia exploit 
among the Mallians. Up to this time the number of his 
confidential body-guards hod been seven : — Leonnataa, 
son of Antea8,Hephae3tion, aon of Amyntor, Lysimachua, 
aon of Agathocles, Ariatonous, son of Pisaens, these four 
being Pellaeans; Perdiccaa, son of Orontes, from Orestia, 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and Peithon, sou of Crateas, the 
Heordaeans. PeucestaBj who had held the shield over 
Alexander, was now added to them as an eighth. At 
this time Nearchus, having sailed round the coast of Ora 
and Gadrosia and that of the Ichthyophagi, put into port 
in the inhabited part of the coastland of Carmania,* and 
going up thence into the interior with a few men he re- 
ported to Alexander the particulars of the voyage which he 
had made along the coasts of the external sea. Nearchus 
was then sent down to the aea again to sad round as far 
OS the country of Suaiana, and the outlets of the river 

' Tbe BoochuiBliaii pnraesBion tlurongh Carmuiia ia described by 
CuTtiiu (ix. 42) ; Plntaiob (Altx. 67) ; and Diodonu (iTJi. 106). 

* Diodonu (xTii. lOA) m^b that the port into vhiab Neaiohns pot was 
called SalmnB. 
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Tigres.^ How he sailed from the river Indag to Hie 
Persian Sea and the month of the Tigree, I shall desoribe 
in a separate book, followiog the account of Kearohna 
himself,^ For he also wrote a history of Alexander in 
Greek. Perhaps I shall be able to compose this narra- 
tive in the fntnre, if inclination and the divine inBnence 
nrge me to it. Alexander now ordered Hepbaestion to 
march into Persia ' from Carmania along the Beiushore 
with the larger division of the army and the beasts of 
burden, taking with him also the elephants; becanse, as 
he was making the expedition in the season of winter,* 
the part of Persia near tbe aea was warm and possessed 
abundant supplies of provisions. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
Alexander in Fkbbis. — Toub or Ctbds Rbfaired. 
He himself then marched to Pasargadae in Persia, with 
the lightest of his infantry, the Companion cavalry and 
a part of the archers ; bat he sent Stasanor down to his 
own land,^ When he arrived at the confines of Persia, 
he found that Phrasaortea wus no longer viceroy, for he 

' iKwrpir\i6<rorTa. Tbe Attio tntare ot irX^w is rXtiicra/uu. wXtivu is 
only found in Poljbina and the later writers. 

" See Anian {Indiea, X8-43). 

' Tbe name tor Fersia and the Persians in the Hebrew Bible, is P«rss. 
Gyrus is called Eoresh (the sun) in Hebrew ; in the cuneitorm inscrip- 
tions the name is Ehumsh. Camb jses is called Ahasneras in Eira iv. 6 ; 
and Smerdis tbe Magian is the Artaierxea who was indaoad bj ttw 
Samaritans to forbid the further building of the temple (Ezra iv, T-21). 
The AhaeueruB of the Booti of Esther is probablj Xerxes. Altaienes 
the Lang-haiidfd was tbe patron of Ezra aud Nehemiab (Ezra vii. 11-2S ; 
Neb, ii. 1-9, etc). " Darius tbe Persian," mentioned in Neh. lii. 22, was 
probably Darius Codomannua, who was conqorred by Aleiaoder. Tha 
province ol Susiana, previoosly called Elymais, appears in the Hclnew 
under the name of Eilam or Elam. Persis is still oalled Fars. 

' B.C. 325. 

* Alia. See chap. 27 snpnt. 
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hyacinth were abio lying npoo it, as well as others of 
purple and varioas other coloars ; moreover there were 
collars, sabres, and earrings of gold and precioas stones 
soldered together, and near them stood a table. On the 
middle of the couch lay the coffin ^ which contained the 
body of Cyrus. Within the enclosure, near the ascent 
leading to the tomb, there was a small honse bnilt for the 
M^ians who guarded the tomb ; a duty which they had 
discharged ever since the time of Cambyses, eon of Gyros, 
soti succeeding father as gnard. To these men a sheep 
and specified quantities of wheaten flour and wine were 
given daily by the king ; and a horse once a month as a 
sacrifice to Cyrus. Upon the tomb ao inscription in 
Persian letters had been pkced, which bore the following 
meaning in the Persian language : " man, I am Cyrus, 
son of CambyBes, who founded the empire of the Persians, 
and was king of Asia. Do not therefore grudge me this 
monument." As soon as Alexander had conquered 
Persia, he was very desirous of entering the tomb of 
Cvrns; but he found that everything else had been 
carried off except the coffin and coucb. They had even 
maltreated the king's body ; for they had torn off the 
lid of the coffin and cast out the corpse. They had tried 
to make the coffin itself of smaller bulk and thus more 
portable, by cutting part of it off and crushing part of 
it up ; but 83 their efforts did not socceed, they de- 
parted, leaving the coffin in that state. Aristobulus 
says that he was himself commissioned by Alexander to 
restore the tomb for Cyrus, to put in the coffin the parts 
of the body still preserved, to put the lid on, and to re- 
store the parts of the coffin which had been defaced. 
Moreover he was instructed to stretch the couch tight 
with bands, and to deposit all the other things which 
used to lie there for ornament, both resembling the 

■ by th« side 
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former odos and of the same □nmber. Ho was ordered 
also to do away witli the door, boilding part of it tip with 
stone and plasteringpartofit over with cement; and finally 
to put the royal seal upon the cement. Aleicander 
arrested the Magians who were the guards of the tomb, 
and put them to the torture to make them confess who 
had done the deed ; but in spite of the torture they con- 
fessed nothing either about themselves or any other per- 
son, la no other way were they proved to have been 
privy to the deed ; they were therefore releeised by 
Alexander.' 

CHAPTER XXX. 
Pbdcbstas Appointjd Vicbeot Of Pekbis. 
Thekcb he proceeded to the royal palace of the Persians, 
which he had on a former occasion himself bnrnt down, 
as I have previously related, expressing my disapproba- 
tion of the act*; and on hia return Alexander himself did 
not commend it. Many charges were brought by the 
Persians against .Orxines, who ruled them after the death 
of Phrasaortes. He was convicted of having pillaged 
temples and royal tombs, and of having unjustly put 
many of the Persians to death. He was therefore banged 
by men acting under Alexander's orders ' ; and Peucestas 
the confidential body-guard was appointed viceroy of 
Persis. The king placed special confidence in him both 
for other reasons, and especially on account of his exploit 

' Ct. ^niniiiniu, iziii. 6, 82, 83. The Magi were the prieeta of the 
reUgion of Zoroaster, which was profeBsed by the Medea and Fenia&e. 
Their Bible vaa the Aveata, origin all; oonaiBting of tweatj-one books, 
only one of which, the twentieth (Vendidad), is still eitant. 

' See iii. IS aupra. 

* According to Cvrtiui (i. 4, 5) Orxinea waa nqt only iouocent, but was 
Terj devoted and attached to Alexander. The favourite eannoh, Bagoas, 
poisoned the king's mind against him, and anbomed other acooaerB against 
him. He waa condemned nnheard. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Alxzuidkb's PuiNB. — The Indian PHiLOBorHXBS. 
Whkn Alexander arrived at Pasargadae and Persepolio,' 
he was seized with aa ardent desire to sail dowa the 
Euphrates and Tigres ' to the Persian Sea, and to see the 
moaths of those rivers as ho had already seen those of 
the Indus as well as the sea into which it flows. Some 
aathors ' also have stated that he was meditating a voyage 
ronnd the larger portion of Arabia, the conntry of the 
Ethiopians, Libya (i,e. Africa), and Nnmidia beyond 
Mount Atlas to Qadoirs (i e. Cadiz),* inward into oar sea 

' P&aaigadae vat the uieisnt ospit&l of CyiuB, bat Fenepolis ins that 
of th« Iftter kingB of Persia. Tlie tomb ot Cjtiu bu been diMOTsred at 
Morghab; eonBeqneiitl; Panagadaa wu on the banki ot the river Cttd*, 
N.E. of Penepolu. The latter city vaa at the jnnction ot the AraieB 
and Hedui. It* extensive minB are called Chel-Mituur, "the forty 
eolnmna." 

' The Tigris rises in Armenia, and joins tbe Euphrates ninety miles 
from the sea, the united stream being then called Sbat-el-Aiab. In 
ancient times the two rivers hod dislinol oatlets. In the Hebrew the 
Tigris is called Chiddekel, i.e. arrow, Tho Oroek name Tigres is derived 
from the Zend Tighra, which eomcs from the Sanscrit Tig, to eharpen. 
Its present nameisDijleh. The respective lengUuot the Euphrates and 
Tigris are 1,7B0 and 1,1 4G miles. 

* Among theee were Curttu* (i. S); HfoJoriM (iviii. 4] ; and Plutarch 
(AUx.. 68). 

* Oadeira or Gadoswas a Phoenician colooy. The name Is from the 
Hebrew TI|, a /enee. Ct. Pliny (iv. 86) ; appellant Poeni Gadir ita 
Fanica lingua leptum signiQcnnte. Also Avienue (Ora ilarilima, 2C8) : 
PuDiconn) lingaaconsc^tum locum Gaddir vocaliat. According to Piiny 
(v. I), Suetonini Pauiiuus was tlie first Soman gcnernl vLio crossed the 
Atlas Mountains. 
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(i.e. the MediterraneaD) ; thinking that after lie had 
sabdned both Libya aod Carchedon (i.e. Carthage), he 
might with jnstice be called king of all Asia.' For he 
said that tbe kings of the PerBians and Medea called 
theniseh*eB Great Kiogs without any right, since they 
did not rule the larger part of Asia Some say that he 
was meditating a royage thence into the Eoxine Sea, tJo 
Scythia and the Lake Maeotis (i-e. the Sea of Azot) ; 
while others assert that be intended to go to Sicily and 
the lapygian Cape,* for the fame of tbe Bomans spread* 
ing far and wide was now exciting his jealoasy. For my 
own part I cannot conjecture with any certainty what 
were bis plans ; and I do not care to guess. But this I 
think I can confidently affirm, that he meditated nothing 
small or mean ; and that he wonld nover have remained 
satisfied with any of the acquisitions he bad made, even 
if he had added Europe to Asia, or the islands of tbe 
Britons to Europe ; but would still have gone on seeking 
for unknown lands beyond those mentioned. I verily 
beliere that if he bad found no one else to strive with, 
he would have striven with himself. And on this account 
I commend some of the Indian philosophers, who are 
said to have been caught by Alexander as they were 
walking in the open meadow where they were accustomed 
to spend their time.^ At the sight of him and his army 
they did notliing else but stamp with their feet on the 
earth, upon which they were stepping. When he asked 
them by means of interpreters what was the meaning of 
their action, they replied as follows : " king Alexander, 
every man possesses as much of the earth as this npon 
which we have stepped ; but thou being only a man like 
the rest of us, except in being meddlesome and arrogant, 
art come over so great a part of the earth from thy own 

' Sec note 3. pHge 300. 

' Kon called Cnpa di LeQcs, the soath-eoateTii point of llolj. 
k^ > Cf. Arrian {Imlica, 11). 
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land, giring trouble both to thyself and otbera.' Aud 
yet thon also -wilt soon die, and possess only as mach of 
the earth as is safficientfor thy body to be buried ia." 



CHAPTER II. 
Alexandie's Dbalinos with the Indiak Saqes. 
Oh this occasion Alexander commended both the words 
and the men who spoke them ; but nevertheless he did 
jost the opposite to that which he commended. When 
also in the Isthmus he met Diogenes of Sinope, lying in 
the sun, standing near him with his shield- bearing guards 
and foot Companions, he asked if he wanted anything. 
But Diogenes said that he wanted nothing else, except 
that he and his attendants woald stand out of the sun- 
light. Alexander is said to hare expressed his admira- 
tion of Diogenes's condact.* Thus it is evident that 
^Jexander was not entirely destitute of better feelings ; 
but he was the slave of his insatiable ambition. Again, 
when he arrived at Taxila and saw the naked sect of 
Indian philosophers, he was exceedingly desirous that 
one of these men should live with him ; because he 
admired their power of endurance.' But the oldest of 
the philosophers, Dandamis by name, of whom the others 
were disciples, refused to come himself to Alexander, and 
would not allow the others to do so.* He is said to have 
replied that he was himself a son of Zens, if Alexander 
was'j and that he wanted nothing from him, because he 

' Cf. Alciphioii {EpUtolae, i. 30. I), with' Berglar and Wagner'a DOtea. 

) This muBt have DCcaired s.c. 33S. Bee Plnt&Tcb(dlfx. 14); Ckoro 
ITmculanae DUpatationei. v. S2j. Aleiander Boid: "If I were not Alex- 
ander, I should like to be Diogenea." Cf. Arriaa, i, 1 ; Plataroh (d< 
Fariit. AXtx., p. 8S1). 

" Cf. S(ra6o, xv. 1. 

* Strabo calls this sage MandaniB. 

' Strabo aa]^, Alexander's messengera aummoned Macdania to the eon 
of Zeua. 
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was qnite contented with what he hod. And besides he 
said that he saw his attendants wandering over so mach 
of the land and sea to no advantage, and that tiiere was 
no end to their many wanderings. Therefore he had no 
desire that Alexander should give him anything which 
was in his own possession, nor on the other hand was he 
afraid that he should be excluded from anything which 
Alexander ruled orer. For while be lived the coanCry 
of India, which produces the fruits in their season, was 
sufficient for him ; and when he died he sbonld be re- 
leased from the body, an unsuitable associate. Alexander 
then did not attempt to force him to come with him, con- 
sidering that the man was free to do as he pleased. But 
Megasthenes has recorded that Calanns, one of the philo- 
sophers of this region, who had very little power over 
his desires, was induced to do so; and that the philo- 
sophers themselves reproached him, for having deserted 
the happiness existing among them, and serving another 
lord instead of the God,* 

CHAPTER III. 
SelF'Sacri?ice or the Indian Caunds. 
Tins I have recorded, becanse in a history of Alexander 
it is necessary also to speak of Calanus; for when he 
was in the countiy of Fersis bis health became delicate, 
though he had never before been subject to illness.' 
Accordingly, not being willing to lead the life of a man 
in infirm heulth, he told Alexander that in such circum- 

' Flutarcb iAti!;c., 66) Bays tbis phUosapber's namo was SpluDes ; but 
tbe Greeks culled bim CaJanuB, bec&Dse wbeD be met tbem, instead of 
usiDg tbe vord ^a'/K in gcoeting tbem, he eaid KeX4. The same author 
Bays that be was persuadod to come to Aleximdor bj Taxiles. Soe tito 
Strabo (it. 1). 

' Slraba (ly. 1) says that tlia Tolnntarj death of Calanns ocenrred at 
PaEartjadoe ; Aolian (Varia Ilistoria, t. (!) says it nae at Babylon ; but 
Diodorai (xvii. lOT) says it happened at Susa, wbicb statement is eon- 
finned ly tbo tact of Nearchns being seemingly present. 
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staaces bo thonght it best for him to put an end to his 
existence, before he came into experience of any disease 
which might compel him to change his former mode of 
living. For a long time the king tried to dissuade him ; 
however, when he saw that he was not to be overcomo, 
but would find some other way of release, if this were 
not yielded tohim^he ordered a funeral pyre to be heaped 
up for him, in the plaoe where the man himself directed, 
and gave instmctions that Ptolemy, son of Lagns, the 
confidential body-guard, should have the charge of it. 
They say that a solemn procession, consisting both of 
horses and men, advanced before him, some of the latter 
being armed and others carrying all kinds of incense for 
the pyre. They also aay that they were carrying gold 
and silver goblets and royal apparel; and because he 
was unable to walk through illness, a horse was prepared 
for him. However, not being able to mount the horse, 
he was conveyed stretched out npon a litter, crowned 
with a garland after the custom of the Indians, and sing- 
ing in the Indian language. The Indians say that he 
sang hymns to the gods and eulogiums on his coantry- 
men.^ Before he ascended the funeral-pyre be presented 
the horse which he should himself have moauted, being 
a royal steed of the Nisaean breed,* to Lysimachns, one 
of those who attended him to learn his philosophy. 
He distributed among his other disciples the goblets 
and mgs which Alexander had ordered to be cast into 
the pyre as an honour to him. Then mounting the pyre 
he lay down upon it in a becoming manner, and waa 
visible to the whole army. To Alexander the spectacle 
appeared unseemly, as it was being exhibited at the cost 
of a friend ; but to the rest it was a cause of wonder that 
he did not move any part of his body in the fire.^ As 

> Ct. Arrian llndiea, 10). 

' Cf. Arrian, vii, 18 infm ; and Hcrodottu, vu. 40. 

» C(. Cicero {Tiuc. Diiput. v. 37). 
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soon as the men to whom the duty had been assigned set 
fire to the pyre^ Nearchus says the trumpets sounded^ in 
accordance with Alexander's order^ and the whole army 
raised the war-cry as it was in the habit of shouting 
when advancing to battle. The elephants also chimed 
in with their shrill and warlike cry^ in honour of Calanns. 
Authors upon whom reliance may be placed^ have re- 
corded these and such-like things^ facts of great import 
to those who are desirous of learning how steadfast and 
immovable a thing the human mind is in regai-d to what 
it wishes to accomplish. 



CHAPTER IV, 

Mabriages between Macedonians and Persians. 

At this time Alexander sent Atropates away to his own 
viceroyalty/ after advancing to Susa ; where he arrested 
Abulites and his son Oxathres^ and pat them to death on 
the ground that they were governing the Susians badly.' 
Many outrages upon temples, tombs, and the subjects 
themselves had been committed by those who were 
ruling the countries conquered by Alexander in war ; be- 
cause the king's expedition into India had taken a long 
time, and it was not thought credible that he would ever 
return in safety from so many nations possessing so many 
elephants, going to his destruction beyond the Indus, 
Hydaspes, Acesines, and Hyphasis.^ The calamities that 
befell him among the Gadrosians were still greater in- 
ducements to those acting as viceroys in this region to 
be free from apprehension of his return to his dominions. 

^ Media. See vi. 29 Bupra. 

^ Oxathres was killed by Alexander himself with a sarissa, or long 
Macedonian pike. See Plutarch (Alex. 68), who calls him Ozyartes. 

> For this use of ^elpoiim^ ct Aristophanes (PUUuMt 610) ; Alciphron, 
i. 13, 3 ; with Bergler's note. 
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Not only so, but Alexander himself ia said to have be- 
come more iucliiiod at that time to believe accusations 
wliich were plaasible in every way, as well as to inflict 
very severe punishment upon those who were convicted 
even of small offences, because with the same disposition 
he thought they would be likely to perform great ones.^ 

In Sasa also ho celebrated both his own wedding and 
those of his companions. He himself married Barsine, 
the eldest daughter of Dariua,' and according to Aristo- 
bnlns, besides her another, Pary satis, the youngest 
daughter of Ochus.^ He had already married Roxana, 
daughter of Oxyartes the Bactrian.* To Hephaestion 
he gave Drypetis, another daughter of Darius, and his 
own wife's sister j for he wished Hephaestion's children 
to be first cousins to his own. To Craterus be gave 
Amastrine, daughter o£ Oxyartes the brother of Darius ; 
to Perdiccas, the daughter of Atropates, viceroy of 
Media; to Ptolemy the confidential body-guard, and 
Eamenes the royal secretary, the .daughters of Artabazus, 
to the former Artacama, and to the latter Artonis. To 
Nearchns he gave the daughter of Barsine and Mentor; 
to Seleucns the daughter of Spitamenes the Bactrian. 
Likewise to the rest of his Companions he gave the 
choicest daughters of the Persians and Medea, to the 
number of eighty. The weddings were celebrated af^r 
the Persian manner, seats being placed in a row for 
the bridegrooms; and after the banquet the brides 

' Ct Curtittt, X. 6. 

' She VIM ftUo colled Statiia. See Diodona, ivii 107 ; Platarob (^Itfz., 
70). She ia called Arsmoe by Fhotiua. 

* "By these tvo murisgea, Alexander thus engrafted btmeelt upon the 
two linea of antecedeat Peraiaa kings. Ochus waa of the Aobaemeuid 
lamilf, but Darini CodomumaB, father of SUitira, was not of that familj; 
he began a new lineage. About the ovemeemng regal state of Alexander, 
ontdoiDg even the prorioiu Fenian kinga, see Pytarchiu apud Atltenatvm, 
xiL p. Bi9."—OroU. 

4 See p. 342. 
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with hia subjects, or th&t any of those ruled by biai 
shoald think that he would deal otherwise than sincerely 
with them. Accordingly, he had tables placed in the 
camp with money upon them ; and he appointed men to 
manage the distribution of it. He ordered the debts of 
all who showed a money-bond to be liquidated without 
the debtors' names being any longer registered. Cooae- 
quenbly, the men believed that Alexander was dealing 
sincerely with them; and the fact that they were not 
known was a greater pleasure to them than the fact that 
they ceased to-be in debt. This presentation to the 
army is said to have amonnted to 20,000 talents.' He 
also gave presents to particular individuals, according 
as each man was held in honour for his merit or valour, 
if he had become conspicuous in crises of danger. 
TlioBe who were distinguished for their personal gal- 
lantry he crowned with golden chaplets : — first, Peu- 
cestas, the man who had held the shield over him ; 
second, Leonnatns, who also had held his shield over 
him, and moreover had incurred dangers in India and 
won a victory in Ora.* For he had posted himself with 
the forces left with him against the Oritians and the 
tribes living near them, who were trying to effect a 
revolution, and had conquered them in battle. He also 
seemed to have managed other affairs in Ora with great 
success. In addition to these, he crowned Nearchus for 
his successful voyage round the coast from the land of 
the Indians through the Great Sea ; for this o£Bcer had 
now arrived at Susa. Besides these three, he crowned 
Onesicritus, the pilot of the royal ship ; as well as 
Hephaestion and the rest of the confidential body- 
guards. 

' About £4,600,000. Juttin, lii. 11, agrees with Ariitm ; bat Diodorui 
(XTU. 109); PlaUrch (JIfz., TO); Curl'W (x. S) laj 10,000 talents. 
■ Cf. Curliui (ix. 41); Arrlaa {vi. 23) aapra. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 
An Abhy or Asiatics Tuekbd usdeb tbi Macedosuv 

DiaciPLixB. 
TiiK viccrojB from the newly-bnilt cities and tbe rest of 
tho torritory sabdaed in war came to bim, bringing witb 
them youths jast growing into manhood to the nomber 
of (10,000, all of tbe same a^e, whom Alexander called 
Kpigoni (snccesHors) .^ They were accontred with Mace- 
donian arms, and exercised in military discipline after 
the Macodonian aystem. Tbe arrival of these is said to 
have voxed tbe Macedonians, who thought that Alex- 
ander was contriving every means in his power to free 
hiiiiHoIf from his previous need of their services. For 
tlio Hntiio reason alito the sight of his Median dress was 
no Hinall cniiso of dissatisfaction to them ; and the wed- 
<liii^ culubmttid in the Persian fashion were displeasing 
to iiiuHt of thorn, even inclading some of those who 
marriod, nltJiougli they had been greatly hononred by the 
kiiifj putting himsolf on the same level with them in the 
initrriikga curctnony. 'Ilioy wore offended at Pencestas, 
tliu viuuruy of Persis, on account of his Persianizing both 
in drusa and in speech, because tbe king was delighted 
by bis iidtiptiug the Asiatic customs. They were dis- 
giiHtod that tbe Bactrian, Sogdianian, Aracbotian, Za- 
miiginn, Anan, and Parthian horsemen, as well as 
tlio I'crMiiiii horaemon called the Evacae, were distributed 
ninotig tho squtidrons of the Companion cavalry ; as 
tunny of thoui at least as wore seen to excel in repata- 
tiun, tiuouuss of stature, or any other good quality ; and 
tliitt a tifth cavalry division was added to these troops, 
mil coitiposod L'Utircly of foreigners ; but the whole body 
iif r-avalry was iucroased in number, and men were picked 

' Tlio Kjiiguai, OT Alterborn, wen ths bodb oI ths lereii ehieb who fell 
In the Qnt wk k^^iut Thebes. See Herodotna, Piiid»r, Sophoolee, et«. 
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from the foreigners and pat into it. Cophen, son of 
Artabazas, Hydames and Artiboles, sons of Mazaens, 
Sisinea and Fhradasmenes, aona of Phrataphernes, viceroy 
of Parthia and Hyrcanta, Histanes, son of Ozyartee and 
brother of Alexander's wife, Boxane, as well as Antobarea 
and his brother Mithrobaens were picked oot and en- 
rolled among the foot-gnard in addition to the Mace- 
donian officers. Over these Hystaspes the Bactrian was 
placed as commander; and Macedonian spears were 
given to them instead of the barbarian javelins which 
had thongs attached to them.' All this offended the 
Macedonians, who thought that Alexander was becoming 
altogether Asiatic in his ideas, and was holding the 
Macedonians themselves as well as their customs in a 
position of contempt.^ 

CHAPTER VII. 

NaVIQATIOS Of THE TlOBBS. 

Alszandbb now ordered Hephaestion to lead the main 
body of the infantry as far as the Persian Sea, while he 
himself, bis fleet having sailed up into the land of 
Snsiana, embarked with the shield-bearing guards and 
the body-guard of infantry ; and having also pnt on 
board a few of the cavalry Companions, he sailed down 
the river Enlaens to the sea.' When he was near the 

■ For this nttaneuttm tee OallioB [Hoelei Altieat.x. 26); Polybivt, 
zziii. 1,9; Eniipidea (PAontJuiM, Uil ; Andromache, IISS) ; Alciphnm, 
iiLS6. 

' It «u at this time that Harpolas, Ticeroj o( Babjlan, haring 
BqoAiidered a groat deal of the treaanre aommitted to tui obarge, became 
Irightened at the retnm o( Alexander, and Bed to Greece with SO.OOO 
talents and 6,000 meroenai; troops. Bee Diodorta, xrii. 108. 

> The EolaeDB is now called Kara 8q. Alter joining the Copratee it 
was called Psutigris. It (ormeTl; discharged it«eU into the Peniaa 
OaU, bnt now into the Bhat-el-Arab, aa the nnited itream of the Eaphratea 
and TigriB ia now called. In Dan. nii. 3, 16, it U called Ulai. CI. Pliiry, 
ri. 26, 31 : zizL 31. 
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place where the rirer disohargea itself into tlie deep, ho 
left there most of his ships, incloding those wliich were 
in need of repair, and with those especially adapted for 
fast sailinfi^ he coasted along ont of the river EulaeoB 
throD(;h the sea to the moath of the Tigres. The rest of 
the ships were conveyed down the Eolaeus as far aa the 
canal which has been cnt from the Tigres into the 
Ealaens, and by this means they were brought into the 
Tigres. OF the riTers Euphrates and Tigres which 
enclose Syria between them, whence also its name is 
called by the natives Mesopotamia,* the Tigrea flows in a 
mnch lower channel than the Enphrates, from which it 
receives many canals ; and after taking np many tribn- 
taries and its waters being swelled by them, ib falls into 
the Persian Sea.^ It is a large river and can be crossed 
on foot nowhere as far as its mouth,^ inasmuch aa none 
of its water is nsed np by irrigation of the country. For 
the land through which it flows is more elevated than its 
water, and it is not drawn off into canals or into another 
river, but rather receives them into itself. It is nowhere 
possible to irrigate the land from it. Bub the Euphrates 
flows in an elevated channel, and is everywhere on a 
level with the land through which it passes. Many 
canals have been made from it, some of which are always 
kept flowing, and from which the inhabitants on both 
banks supply themselves with water ; others the people 
make only when requisite to irrigate the land, when they 
are in need of water from drought.* For this conntry 
is usually free from rain. The consequence is, that the 

■ The OreekB and BomuiB aometimea apeak of HeBopotamia ae a part 
of Sjria, and at other times tbej call it a part ol Aisyria. The Hebrew 
and native name of this ooontrjr was Aiam Naharaim, oi " STiia of the 

' The Tigris non falls into (he EuphratsE. 
' Cf. Arrian, iii. 7, BQpra ; C«rliu», iv, s? 
* Cf. Strabo, jvi. 1 ; Htrodottu, i. 193 . 
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Enphmtea at last has only a small rolnme of water, 
which disappears into a marsh. Alexander sailed over 
the sea round the shore of the Persian Gulf lying 
between the rivers Eulaeus and Tigres; and thence be 
sailed op the latter river as far as the camp where 
Hephaestion had settled with all his forces. Thence he 
sailed again to Opis, a city situated on that river.' In 
his voyage np he destroyed the weirs which existed in 
the river, and thus made the stream quite level. These 
weirs had been constructed by the Persians, to prevent 
any enemy having a superior naval force from sailing 
np from the sea into their country. -The Persians had 
had recourse to these contrivances because they were not 
a nautical people; and thus by making an unbroken 
sQGcessiMi of weirs they had rendered the voyage up the 
Tigres a matter of impossibility. But Alexander said 
that such devices were nnbecoming to men who are 
victorious in battle; and therefore he considered this 
means of safety nnsnitable for him ; and by easily 
demolishing the laborious work of the Persians, he 
proved in fact that what they thought a protection was 
unworthy of the name. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Thx Mackdoniahs Oftbmdbd at Albxahdek. 

Wbih he arrived at Opis, he collected the Macedonians 
and announced that he intended to discharge from the 
army those who were useless for military service either 
from age or from being maimed in the limbs; and he 
said he would send them back to their own abodes. He 

' Probably ^B city stood at the JDQctioa of the Tigris with the PbTMOS, 
or Odomeb. See Xenophon {irtah. ii. 4. 25); Herodotui, i. 169 ; Strabo, 
(in. 1} says that Alexander made the Tigris DATigable np to Opis. 
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also promised to gire those who went back as much aa 
would make them special objects of envy to those at 
home and aroase in the other Macedonians the wish to 
share similar dangers and laboars. Alexander said this, 
no donbt, for the pnrpoae of pleasing the Macedonians ; 
bnt on the contrary they weroj not withoat reason, 
offended by the speech which he delivered, thinking 
that now they were despised by him and deemed to be 
qnite nseless for military service. Indeed, thronghoat 
the whole of this expedition they had been offended at 
many other things ; for his adoption of the Persian dress, 
thereby exhibiting his contempt for their opinion, caused 
them grief, as did also his accontring the.foreign soldiers 
called Epigoni in the Macedonian style, and the mixing 
of the alien horsemen among the ranks of the Com- 
panions. Therefore they conid not remain silent and 
control themselves, but urged him to dismiss all of them 
from his army ; and they advised him to prosecnte the 
war in company with his father, deriding Ammon by this 
remark. When Alexander heard this (for at that time 
ho was more hasty in temper than heretofore, and no 
longer, as of old, indulgent to the Macedonians from 
having a retinue of foreign attendants), leaping down 
from the platform with his officers around him, he 
ordered the most conspicuons of the men who had tried 
to stir up the multitude to sedition to be arrested. He 
himself pointed out with his hand to the shield-bearing 
guards those whom they were to arrest, to the number of 
thirteen ; and he ordered these to be led away to execu- 
tion.^ When the rest, stricken with terror, became silent, 
ho mounted the platform and spoke as follows : — 

■ CI. Jutlin (lii. 11); Diodorut (iviL 109): Curlitu (x. 10, 11). Those 
authors put the puniahmeut ot the tiuglcadcra attar the speech instead ol 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Alsxandeb'b Spbbch, 
" The speech which I am aboat to deliver will not be 
for the purpose of checking your start homeward, for, so 
far as I am concerned, yon may depart wherever you 
wish ; bnt because I wish yon to know what kind of men 
yon were originally and how yon have been transformed 
since you came into onr service. In the first place, as 
is reasonable, I shall begin my speech from my father 
Philip. For he found yoa vagabonds and doatitate of 
means, most of yon clad in hides, feeding a few sheep np 
the mountain sides, for the protection of which yon had 
to fight with small snccess against Illyrians, Triballians, 
and the border Thracians.' Instead of the hides he gave 
yon cloaks to wear, and from the mountains he led you 
down into the plains, and made you capable of fighting 
the neighbouring barbarians, so that you were no longer 
compelled to preserve yourselves by trusting rather to 
the inaccessible strongholds than to your own valour. 
He made yon colonists of cities, which he adorned with 
useful laws and customs; and from being slaves and 
subjects, he made you rulers over those very barbarians 
by whom you yourselves, as well as your property, were 
previously liable to be plundered and ravaged. He also 
added the greater part of Thrace to Macedonia, and 
by seizing the most conveniently situated places on the 
sea-coast, he spread abundance over the land from com- 
merce, and made the working of the mines a secure 
employment.* He made you rulers over the Thessalians, 

' Thradaus mean moantaineert; Hellenes, aarriora ; DohaiiB, high- 
landeTi ; lonia.'aB, eoatt-mtn ; and Aeoliaua, miznl men. See Donaldson 
(WetB Cratylia, eect. 92J. 

* The gold and silvei mines at Mount Fangaeon near Ptulippi brought 
Philip a yearly rerenne of mora than 1,000 talents (Diodona, iri. S). 
Herodotiu (v, 17) says thai the gilver mines at Monnt Dysornm brought 
a talent every day to Al«:iander. father ol Amj'ntas. 
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of whom you had formerly been in mortal fear ^ ; and 
by humbling the nation of the Phocians^ he rendered 
the avenue into Greece broad and easy for you^ instead 
of being narrow and difficult.^ The Athenians and 
Thebans, who were always lying in wait to attack 
Macedonia, he humbled to such a degree^ — ^I also then 
rendering him my personal aid in the campaign/ — that 
instead of paying tribute to the former* and being 
vassals to the latter/ those States in their turn procure 
security to themselves by our assistance. He penetrated 
into the Peloponnese^ and after regulating its aflSs^irs^ 
was publicly declared commander-in-chief of all the rest 
of Greece in the expedition against the Persian, adding 
this glory not more to himself than to the common- 
wealth of the Macedonians. These were the advantages 
which accrued to you from my father Philip ; great in- 
deed if looked at by themselves, but small if compared 
with those you have obtained from me. For though I 
inherited from my father only a few gold arid silver 
goblets, and there were not even sixty talents in the 
treasury, and though I found myself charged with a debt 
of 500 talents owing by Philip,® and I was obliged myself 
to borrow 800 talents in addition to these, I started from 
the country which could not decently support you, and 
forthwith laid open to you the passage of the Hellespont, 
though at that time the Persians held the sovereignty 
of the sea. Having overpowered the viceroys of Darius 



1 This is a Demosthenic expression. See De Falsa Legatione^ 92 ; and 
I. Philippic^ 46. 

2 B.C. 346. 

^ He here refers to his own part in the victory of Chaeronea, b.c. 836. 
See Diodonu, xvi. 86 ; Plutarch (AUx, 9). 

^ This fact is attested by Demosthenes (De Haloneso, 12). 

^ The Thebans under Pelopidas settled the affairs of Macedonia, and 
took young Philip to Thebes as a hostage, b.c. 368. 

« About £122,000. Cf. Plutarch {Alex, 15) ; Curtius, x. 10. 
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with my cavalry, I added to your empire the whole of 
lonia,^ the whole of Aeolis, both Phrygias * and Lydia, 
and I took Miletus by siege. All the other places I 
gained by voluntary surrender, and I granted you the 
privilege of appropriating the wealth found in them. The 
riches of Egypt and Cyrene, which I acquired with- 
out fighting a battle, have come to you. Coele-Syria, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia are your property. Babylon, 
Bactra, and Susa are yours. The wealth of the Lydians, 
the treasures of the Persians, and the riches of the 
Indians are yours ; and so is the External Sea. You are 
viceroys, you are generals, you are captains. What then 
have I reserved to myself after all these labours, except 
this purple robe and this diadem ? ^ I have appropriated 
nothing myself, nor can any one point out my treasures, 
except these possessions of yours or the things which I 
am guarding on your behalf. * IndividuaUy, however, 
I have no motive to guard them, since I feed on the 
same fare as you do, and I take only the same amount 
of sleep. Nay, I do not think that my fare is as good 
as that of those among you who live luxuriously ; and I 
know that I often sit up at night to watch for you, that 
you may be able to sleep. 



^ "Iciw is the Hebrew Javan without the vowel points. In the Persian 
name for the Greeks 'Idoi^es, one of these vowels appear. See Aeschylas 
{Persae, 178, 662). 

^ Larger Phrygia formed the western part of the great central table-land 
of Asia Minor. Smaller Phrygia was also called Hellespontine Phrygiil, 
because it lay near the Hellespont. See Strabo^ xii. 8. 

' A blue band worked with white, which went round the tiara of the 
Persian kings. 

^ Cf. AmmianuSf zzv. 4, 15: "(Julianus) id aliquoties praedicans, 
Alexandrtmi Magnimi, ubi haberet thesauros interrogatum, apud amicos 
benevole respondisse.** 



C C 
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CHAPTER X. 

Alexander's Speech [continued), 

" But some one may say, that while yon endnred toil and 
fatigne, I have acquired these things as your leader 
without myself sharing the toil and fatigue. But who 
is there of you who knows that he has endured greater 
toil for me than I have for him ? Oome now ! whoever 
of you has wounds, let him strip and show them, and 
I will show mine in turn ; for there is no part of my 
body, in front at any rate, remaining free from wounds ; 
nor is ttiere any kind of weapon used either for close 
combat or for hurling at the enemy, the traces of which 
I do not bear on my person. For I have been wounded 
with the sword in close fight, I have been shot with 
.arrows, and I have been struck with missiles projected 
from engines of war ; and though oftentimes I have been 
hit with stones and bolts of wood for the sake of your 
lives, your glory, and your wealth, I am still leading you 
as conquerors over all the land and sea, all rivers, moun- 
tains, and plains. I have celebrated your weddings with 
my own, and the children of many of you will be akin 
to my children. Moreover I have liquidated the debts 
of all those who had incurred them, without inquiring 
too closely for what purpose they were contracted, though 
you receive such high pay, and carry off so much booty 
whenever there is booty to be got after a siege. Most 
of you have golden crowns, the eternal memorials of your 
valour and of the honour you receive from me. Who- 
ever has been killed, has met with a glorious end and 
has been honoured with a splendid burial. Brazen 
statues of most of the slain have been erected at home,^ 
and their parents are held in honour, being released from 
all public service and from taxation. But no one of you 

^ Cf. Arrian, i. 16 supra. 
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has ever been killed ia flight nader 1117 leadership. And 
now I was intending to send back those of you who are 
nnfit for service, objects of envy to those at home; but 
since yon all wish to depart, depart all of yon 1 Go back 
and report at home that your king Alexander, the con- 
queror of the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, and Sacians ' ; 
the man who haa subjugated the TTzians, Arachotians, 
and Drangians ; who has also acquired the role of the 
Parthiaos, Chorasmians, and Hyrcanians, as far as the 
Caspian Sea; who has marched over the Cancasus, 
through the Caspian Gates ; who has crossed the rivers 
Oxns and Tanais, and the Indus besides, which has never 
been crossed by any one else except Dionysna ; who has 
also crossed the Hydaepes, Acesines, and Hydraotes, 
and who would have crossed the Hyphasis, if yon had 
not shrunk back with alarm ; who has penetrated into 
the Great Sea by both the mouths of the Indus ; who has 
marched through the desert of Gadroaia, where no one 
ever before marched with an army; who on his route 
acquired poasesaiou of Carmania and the land of the 
Oritians, in addition to his other conquests, his fleet 
having in the meantime ^ready sailed round the coast 
of the sea which extends from India to Persia — report 
that when you returned to Suea you deserted him and 
went away, handing him over to the protection of con- 
quered foreigners. Perhaps this report of youra will be 
both glorious to you in the eyes of men and devout for- 
sooth in the eyes of the gods. Depart 1 " 

CHAPTER XI. 

Recomcilutioh bxtwibh Albxandeb and his Abut. 

Havihq thus spoken, he leaped down quickly from the 

platform, and entered the palace, where he paid no atten- 

■ It ia supposed that the Saioaes, t^. Smuoiu, ton* of tht Saeat, 
originated from tbii nfttion. 
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tion to the decoration of his person, nor was any of his 
Companions admitted to see him. Not even on the 
morrow was any one of them admitted to an audience ; 
but on the third day he summoned the select Persians 
within, and among them he distributed the commands 
of the brigades, and made the rule that only tliose whom 
he had proclaimed his kinsmen,' should have the honour 
of saluting him with a kiss.' But the Macedonians who 
heard the speech were thoroughly astonished at the mo- 
ment, and remained there in silence near the platform ; 
nor when he retired did any of them accompany the king, 
except his personal Companions and the conGdeutisI 
body-guards. Though they remained, most of them hac 
nothing to do or say ; and yet tbey were onwilling to 
retire. But when the news was reported to them about 
the Persians and Medes, that the military commands wero 
being given to Persians, that the foreign soldiers were 
being selected and divided into companies, that a Persian 
footguard, Persian foot Companions, a Persian regiment 
of men with silver shields,* as well as the cavalry Com- 
panions, and another royal regiment of cavalry distinct 
from these, were being called by Macedonian names, they 
were no longer able to restrain themselves ; but running 
in a body to the palace, they cast their weapons there 
in front of the gates as a sign of supplication to the 
king. Standing in front of the gates, they shouted, be- 
seeching to be allowed to enter, and saying that they 
were willing to surrender the men who had been the in- 
stigators of the disturbance on that occasion, and those who 



' Attbe Persian ooart, kiniman was a tille beBtoired bj the king as a 
mark ot hoDour. Cnrtiua sajstheyiceie 15,000 iu Domber. Cf. Diodortu, 
ivi. GO ; Xenopbon (Cyropiudia, i. 4, 27 ; u. 3, 81). 

: As to tlusPuTsiancnstom, seeXei]OpliOD(Jff«nJaiu,T. 4; Cgropatdia 
I 4. 27). 

* Cf. Juttin, xU. 7 ; PlaUaeb {Eumetut,lG); Curfiw, viii 17 ; Liry 
uxvii. 40; Polybiiu, v. 79, 4. 
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had began the clamonr. They also declared they would 
not retire from the gates either day or night, unless 
Alexander would take some pity npon them. When he 
was informed of this, he came ont without delay ; and 
seeing them lying on the ground in humble guise, and 
hearing most of them lamenting with loud voice, tears 
began to flow also from his own eyes. He made an 
effort to say something to them, but they continued their 
importunate entreaties.' At length one of them, Callines 
by name, a man conspicuous both for his age and be- 
cause he was captain of the Companion cavalry, spoke as 
follows : — " king, what grieves the Macedonians is, 
that thou hast already made some of the Persians 
kinsmen to thyself, and that Persians are called Alex- 
ander's kinsmen, and have the honour of saluting thee 
with a kiss; whereas none of the Macedonians have 
as yet enjoyed this honour." Then Alexander inter- 
rupting bim, said : — ■" Bat all of you without exception 
I consider my kinsmen, and so from this time I shall 
call yOQ." When he had said this, Callines advanced 
and sainted him with a kiss, and so did all those who 
wished to salute him. Then they took up their weapons 
and returned to the camp, shoating and singing a song 
of thanksgiving to Apollo. After this Alexander offered 
sacrifice to the gods to whom it was his custom to 
sacrifice, and gave a public banquet, over which he him- 
self presided, with the Macedonians sitting around him ; 
and next to them the Persians j after whom came the 
men of the other nations, honoured for their personal 
rank or for some meritorious action. The king and his 
guests drew wine from the same bowl and poured out 
the same libations, both the G-recian prophets and the 
Magians commencing the ceremony. He prayed for 

' t)itKit XiiratnviTtt. The more nsaol ooiutmction would be iXtrdpovr 
liirorrtj. Cf. Serodotui, ix. 45 (Kirapim fUromi); in. 51 {IXtwipti 
laropio'). 
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other blessings, and espociiilly that hsTtnony and com- 
monity of mle might exist between the Macedonians 
and Persians. The common acooant is, that those who 
took part in this banquet were 9,000 in namber, that all 
of them ponred out one libation, and after it sang a song 
of thanksgiving to Apollo.^ 



CHAPTER XII. 

TbK ThOUSAKD MiCEDONIAM8 SsifT HoHl WITH CkATBBITS. 
— DiSFDTCS BBTWEBH AnTIPATKB AKD OlTHPIAS. 

Then those of the Macedonians who were nnfit for serrice 
on account of age or any other miafortnne, went back of 
their own accord, to the number of aboat 10,000. To 
these Alexander gave the pay not only for the time which 
had already elapsed, bnt also for that which they 
would spend in returning home. He also gave to each 
man a talent in addition to his pay.^ If any of them had 
children by Asiatic wives, he ordered them to leave them 
behind with him, lest they shonld introduce into Mace- 
donia a cause of discord, taking with them children by 
foreign women who were of a different race from the 
children whom they had left behind at home bom of 
Macedonian mothers. He promised to take care that they 
should be brought up as Macedonians, educating them 
not only in general matters but also in the art of war. 
He also undertook to lead them into Macedonia when 
they arrived at manhood, and hand them over to their 
fathers. These ancertain and obscure promises were made 
to them as they were departing j and he thought he was 
giving a most indubitable proof of the friendship and 

' The paean vaa suagi not only oetore anil after battle, but olao 
atlet a banquet, as we see from this paisage and [rom Xenophon 
[Sympi't'um, ii. 1). 

= About £2W. 
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afiection he had for them by sending with them, as their 
guardian and the leader of the expedition, Crateras, the 
man most faithful to him, and whom he rained equally 
with himself.' Then, having aalnted them all, he with 
tears dismissed them likewise weeping from hie presence. 
He ordered Craterns ' bo lead these men back, and when 
he had done so, to take upon himself the government of 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Theaaaly, and to preside over the 
freedom of the Qreeks, He aUo ordered Antipater to 
bring to him the Macedonians of manly age as saccessors 
to those who were being sent back. He despatched 
Polysperchon also with Craterns, as his second in com- 
mand, BO that if any mishap befell Crateras on the march 
(for he was sending him back on account of the weakness 
of his health), those who were going might not be in need 
of a general.^ A secret report was also going abont that 
Alexander was now overcome by his mother's aocosations 
of Antipater, and that he wished to remove him from 
Macedonia.* This report was current among those who 
thought that royal actions are more worthy of honour in 
proportion to their secrecy, and who were inclined to 
impute what is worthy of belief to a bad motive rather 

' Literal!; "with hia ova head," an Homeric eipressioii. We learn 
from Flataroh {Etimenei, 6), that Craterna was a great tavoarite iritlt the 
UaoedonianB becanae he opposed Alexander's Asiatio innovatioiu. See 
alwj Platareh (Alexander, il); Diodcrut, im. Hi -.^Kpirtpor itir yip 

' The use of xtXttti* with the dative, is iu imitation of Homer. CI. i. 
36, 3 sapra. 

* We learn from Diodorna (iTiii. 4) that when Alexander died, Cratemi 
bad got no farther than Cilioia on his return jonmej. He bad with liini 
a paper of written inatnictions, among whioh were prajeeta for building 
an immenie fleet in Phoenioia and the adjacent oonntries (or oonTeying 
an expedition againBt the Cartbagimane and the other western nations aa 
for as the pillaiaof Hercolea ; for the erection or magnificent templea, and 
(or the transportation of people Irom Borope into Asia and brom Asia into 
Europe. Alexander's generals put these projects aside, as too vast for any 
one but Alexander himself. 

* Ct. Curfiuf, 1. 31. 
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than to attribute it to the real one ; a course to which 
they were led by appearances and their own depravity. 
But probably this sending for Antipater was not designed 
for his dishonour, but rather to prevent any unpleasant 
consequences to Antipater and Olympias from their quarrel 
which he might not himself be able to rectify. For they 
were incessantly writing to Alexander, the former saying 
that the arrogance, acerbity, and meddlesomeness of 
Olympias was exceedingly unbecoming to the king*s 
mother; insomuch that Alexander was related to have 
used the following remark in reference to the reports 
which he received about his mother : — that she was exact- 
ing from him a heavy house-rent for the ten months.^ 
The queen wrote that Antipater was overweeningly inso- 
lent in his pretensions and in the service of his court, 
no longer remembering the one who had appointed him, 
but claiming to win and hold the first rank* among 
the Macedonians and Greeks. These slanderous reports 
about Antipater appeared to have more weight with Alex- 
ander, since they were more formidable in regard to the 
regal dignity. However no overt act or word of the king 
was reported, from which any one could infer that Anti- 
pater was in any way less in favour with him than 
before.^ 



' The Greeks reckoned aooording to the lunar months, and therefore 
they talked of ten months instead of nine as the period of gestation. Of. 
Herodotus, vi. 63; Aristophanes {Thesmoph. 742); Menander (Plocion, 
fragment 8); Plautns (Cistell, i. 8, 15) ; Terence {Adelphi, iii. 4, 29). 

' For this expression, of. Dion Cassius, zlii. 57 ; Homer {Iliad, 23, 
538) ; PaiuaniaSj vii. 10, 2 ; Herodottu, viii. 104. 

3 Here there is a gap in the manuscripts of Arrian, which probably con- 
tained an account of the flight of Harpalus, the viceroy of Babylon, with 
the treasures committed to his care, and also a description of the dispute 
between Hephaestion and Eumenes. See Photiut (codex 92). 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

The Nisaean Plain. — The Amazons. 

It is said that Hephaestion much against his will yielded 
to this argument and was reconciled to Eumenes, who on 
his part wished to settle the dispute.^ In this journey * 
Alexander is said to have seen the plain which was 
devoted to the royal mares. Herodotus says that the 
plain itself was named Nisaean, and that the mares were 
called Nisaean ^; adding that in olden times there were 
150,000 of these horses. But at this time Alexander 
found not many above 50,000; for most of them had been 
carried off by robbers. They say that Atropates, the 
viceroy of Media, gave him a hundred women, saying that 
they were of the race of Amazons.* These had been 
equipped with the arms of male horsemen, except that 
they carried axes instead of spears and targets instead of 
shields. They also say that they had the right breast 
smaller than the left, and that they exposed it in battle. 
Alexander dismissed them from the army, that no attempt 
to violate them might be made by the Macedonians or 



» Cf. Plutarch (Eumenes, 2). 

^ The march was from Opis to Media, as we see from the next chapter. 

' Cf . Herodotus (iii. 106 ; vii. 40) ; Strabo, xi. 7 and 14 ; Diodor, xvii. 
110 ; AmmianuSf xxiii. 6. Sir Henry Bawlinson sajs : *' With Herodotas, 
who was most imperfectly acquainted with the geography of Media, 
originated the error of transferring to that province the Nisea (Nes&) of 
Khorassan, and all later writers either copied or confounded his state- 
ment. Strabo alone has escaped from the general confusion. In his 
description we recognise the great grazing plains of Ehawah, Alishtar, 
Hum, Silakhur, Burburud, Japalak, and Feridun, which thus stretch in 
a continuous line from one point to another along the southern frontiers 
of Media.'' Alexander probably visited the westernmost of these pastures 
which stretch from Behistun to Ispahan along the mountain range. 
The form Sia/^raTi^yai is used only by the later writers for diapxaa-Oripcu, 

^ Cf. Strabo, xi. 5 ; Diodorus, xvii. 77 ; Curtius, vi. 19 ; Jtutin, xii. 3 ; 
Arrian, iv. 15 ; Homer {Iliad, iii. 189) ; Aeschylus {Eumenides, 655) ; 
Hippocrates (De Aere, Aquis, et Locis, p. 553). 
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barbarians ; and he ordered them to carry word to their 
qaeen that he was coming to her in order to procreate 
children by her.^ But this story has been recorded 
neither by Aristobnlus nor Ptolemy, nor any other writer 
who is a trustworthy authority on such matters. I do 
not even think that the race of Amazons was surviving at 
that time; for before Alexander's time they were not 
mentioned even by Xenophon,^ who mentions the Phasi- 
ans, Colchians, and all the other barbaric races which the 
Greeks came upon, when they started from Trapezus or 
before they marched down to Trapezus. They would cer- 
tainly have fallen in with the Amazons if they were still 
in existence. However it does not seem to me credible 
that this race of women was altogether fictitious, because 
it has been celebrated by so many famous poets. For 
the general account is, that Heracles marched against 
them and brought the girdle of their queen Hippolyte 
into Greece.^ The Athenians also under Theseus were 
the first to conquer and repulse these women as they were 
advancing into Europe * ; and the battle of the Athenians 
and Amazons has been painted by Micon,^ no less than 
that of the Athenians and Persians. Herodotus also has 
frequently written about these women ^; and so have 
the Athenian writers who have honoured the men who 
perished in war with funeral orations. They have men- 



^ The qaeen is called Tbalestris by DiodoniB and Cnrtius. 

^ This is a mistake, for Xenophon does mention the Amazons in the 
Anabasit (iv. 4, 16). For Trapezas and the Phasians see his Anabasis 
(iv. 8, 22; v. 6, 36.) 

' See Diodortu, iv. 16. This was one of the twelve labours of Herooles. 

^ See Plutarch (Thesetu, 26). 

^ ** The Battle of the Amazons '* was a celebrated painting in the 
Stoa Poecile at Athens, executed by Mioon, son of Phanichus, a contem- 
porary of Polygnotus about b.o. 460. Cf. Aristophanes {LysistraUit 678) : 
** Look at the Amazons whom Micon painted on horseback fighting with 
the men." See also Pausanias (i. 15 ; viii. 11). 

• Cf. Herodotus, iv. 110-117 ; ix. 27. 
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tiuQod the exploit of tbe Athenians against the Amazons 
as one of their special glories.' If therefore Atropates 
showed any equestrian women to Alexander, I think he 
mast have shown him some other foreign women trained 
in horsemanship, and eqaipped with the arms which were 
said to be those of the Amazons.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Death of Hepbakstiok. 
In Ecbatana Alexander offered sacrifice according to his 
custom, for good fortune; and he celebrated a gymnastic 
and mnsical contest. He also held drinking parties with 
his Companions. At this time Hephaestion fell sick ; 
and they say that the Btadinm was full of people on the 
seventh day of his fever, for on that day there was a 
gymnastic contest for boys. When Alexander was in- 
formed that Hephaestion was in a criticfil state, he went 
to him without delay, but found him no longer alive.' 
Different anthora have given different accounts of Alex- 
ander's grief on this occasion ; but they agree in this, 
that his grief was great. As to what was done in honour 
of Hephaestion, they make diverse statements, just as 
each writer was actuated by good-will or envy towards 
him, or even towards Alexander himself. Of the authors 
who have made these reckless statements, some seem to 
me to have thought that whatever Alexander said or did 

' Bee iBOontea {FantimTietu, 19) ; Ljiiaa (Oratio Fuiubrit, nev (be 
beginDing). 

' Strabo (li. 6) declined to believa in the eiiatenoe ot the Amftzona 
altogether. Hovever. even Julius Caee&r spoke ot them as having once 
mled over a large part ot Asia. See Saetonias (Lift of JuUut Caeiar, 
22). Enstathius, on Diotiyiiui Feriegrta, p. 110, derives the name 
intaiana from 4, not, and ^lafn, barliy-briad :— 8i4 itclI 'A^[6«i iKuKmrro 
eta iii) nilMi dXXd Kpiatt fi^plur irifrpt^ii/urtti, Thil is not the osual 
dsriration ol the irord. 

* Cf. Plutarch (Alex. 72) ; Dlodonu (xvU. 110). 
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to show his excessive grief for the man who was the 
dearest to him in the world, redoaads to his own hoaotir; 
whereas others seem to have thonght that it rather tended 
to his disgrace, as being conduct unbecoming to any Icing 
and especially to Alexander. Some say that he lay pros- 
trate on his companion's body for the greater part of that 
day, bewailing him and refosing to depart from him, until 
he was forcibly carried away by his Companions. Others 
that he lay npon the body the whole day and night. 
Others again say that he hanged the physician Qlancias, 
for having indiscreetly given the medicine ' ; while others 
affirm that he, being a spectator of the games, neglected 
Hephaestion, who was filled with wine. That Alexander 
Rhonld have cot off his hair in honour of the dead man, 
I do not think improbable, both for other reasons and 
especially from a desire to imitate Achilles, whom from 
hta boyhood he had an ambition to rival.* Others also 
say that Alexander himself at one time drove the chariot 
on which the body was home ; but this statement I by 
no means believe. Others again affirm that he ordered 
the shrine of Asclepias in Ecbatana to be razed to the 
ground ; which was an act of barboiism, and by no means 
in harmony with Alexander's general behaviour, but 
rather in accordance with the arrogance of Xerxes in his 
dealings with the deity, who is said to have let fetters 
down into the Hellespont, ia order to punish it forsooth.^ 
But the following statement, which has been recorded, 
does not seem to me entirely beyond the range of proba- 
bility : — that when Alexander was marching to Babylon, 
he was met on the road by many embassies from Greece, 
among which were some EpidanrJau envoys, who obtained 



' rintnrch makes tbis stateinent. 
' Saa Homer [Iliad, iiiii. 141, 162) ; Arrian (i. 12). 
' 8oe Herodolui {vii. 3S). Xerxee means the vtnerablt H»g. 
Herod., n. 98. 8ee Doaaldson's Vtw Cratylat, aectioQS 161, 479. 
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from him their reqaests.^ - He also gave them an oEFering 
to be conveyed to AsclepinSj adding this remark : — " Al- 
though Asclepias has not treated me fairly, in not saving 
the life of my Companion, whom I valued equally with 
my own head." ^ It has been stated by moat writers 
that he ordered honours to be always paid to Hephaestion 
as a hero ; and some say that he even sent men to Am- 
mon's temple to ask the god if it were allowable to offer 
eacrifice to Hephaestion as a god; bat Ammon replied 
that it was not allowable. All the authorities, however, 
agree as to the following facts ; — 'that until the third day 
after Hephaestion's death, Alexander neither tasted food 
nor paid any attention to his personal appearance, but lay 
on the ground either bewailing or silently mourning; 
that he also ordered a funeral pyre to be prepared for 
him in Babylon at the expense of 10,000 talents; some 
eay at a still greater cost^; that a decree was published 
throDghout all the barbarian territory for the observance 
of a public mourning.* Many of Alexander's Companions 
dedicated themselves and their arms to the dead Kephaes- 
tion in order to show their respect to him ; and the first 
to begin the artifice was Eumenes, whom we a short time 
ago mentioned as having been at variance with him.^ 
This he did that Alexander might not think he was 
pleased at Hephaestion's death. Alexander did not 
appoint any one else to be commander of the Companion 
cavalry in the place of Hephaestion, so that the name of 
that general might not perish from the brigade ; bat that 
division of cavalry was still called Hephaestion's and the 

' Epidaurna in AreoUa was celebrated as the chief seat of the wotGhip 
of AeactUapios. 

' This is an Homeric expieBBion, meaning myttlf, 

* Eqnal to £2,800,000. Flutarcb (AUx. 72) agrees with Aman. 
Diodortu (ivii. 115) and Jmlin {lii. 12) Ba; 12,000 talents. 

* Cf. Aalian(FariaSMtana,Tii. 8); Diodonu (ivii. 111,115); Platarch 
[AUx. 73, 7S ; Eummti, 2 ; Ptlopida*. 31). 

' Sm p. S92, note B. 
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figure made from Hepbaestion went in front of it. ' He 
also resolved to celebrate a gymnastic and masical con- 
test, mach more magnificent than any of the preceding, 
both in the multitude of competitors and in the amount 
of money expended upon it. For he provided 3,000 
competitors in all ; and it is said that these men a short 
time after also competed in the games held at Alexander's 
own funeral. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Subjugation of the Cossaeans. — Embassies from Distant 

Nations. 

The mourning was prolonged for many days ; and as he 
was now beginning to recall himself from it, under such 
circumstances his Companions had less diflSculty in 
rousing him to action. Then at length he made an 
expedition against the Cossaeans,^ a warlike race bor- 
dering on the territory of the Uxians, They are moun- 
taineers, inhabiting strong positions in separate villages. 
Whenever a force approached them, they were in the 
habit of retiring to the summits of their mountains, 
either in a body or separately as each man found it 
practicable ; and thus they escaped, making it difficult 
for those who attacked them with their forces to come 
near them. After the enemy's departure, they used to 
turn themselves again to marauding, by which occupation 
they supported themselves. But Alexander subdued 
this race, though he inarched against them in the 
winter ; for neither winter nor ruggedness of ground 



1 Cossaea was a district on the north-east of Susiana, which the 
Persian kings never subdued, but purchased the quiet of the inhabitants 
by paying them tribute. It is supposed to be the Cush of the Old Testa- 
ment. Diodorus (xvii. Ill) says that Alexander completed his conquest 
of the Cossaeans in forty days. Plutarch {Alex. 72) says he called the 
massacre of the Cossaeans his offering to the manes of Hephaestion. 
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was any impedimeat either to him or to Ptolemy, boq of 
Lagns, who led & part of the army in the campaign 
against them. Thus no military enterprise which 
Alexander undertook was ever unsacceasful. As he was 
marching back to Babylon, he waa met by embassies 
from the Libyans, who congratulated him and crowned 
him as conqneror of the kingdom of Asia.' From Italy 
also came Bruttiana, Lucanians, and Tyrrhenians' as 
envoys, for the aame purpose. The Carthaginians are 
said to hare sent an embassy to him at this time'; and it 
is also asserted that eoToys came to request his friendship 
from the Ethiopians, the Scythians of Europe, the Gauls, 
and Iberians — nations whose names were heard and their 
accoutrements seen then for the first time by Greeks and 
Macedonians. They are alao said to have entrnsted to 
Alexander the duty of settling their disputes with each 
other. Then indeed it was especially evident both to 
himself and to those about him that he was lord of all 
the land and sea.* Of the men who have written the 
history of Alexander, Aristns and Asclepiadea^ alone say 
that the Komans also sent an embassy to him, and that 
when he met their embassy, he predicted something of 
the future power of Borne, observing both the attire of 
the men, their love of labour, and their devotion to 
freedom. At the same time he made argent inquiries 
about their political constitution. This incident I have 
recorded neither as certainly authentic nor as altogether 
incredible; but none of the Roman writers have made 

' Ct. Livy, vii. 37, 88 ; Pliny, xiu. 4 ; Juitin, lii. 13. 
' The BomoDE called these people Etraieang. 

* Juttin (xxi. 6) saTS that the CorthagimanB seat Hamilcar to learn 
Aleiiindei'a real deBigna agaiuBt them, under the pretenoe of being an 
exile offering his aervicea. 

* Cf. Diodona, irii. 118. 

* Arietna waa a man of Salami? in Cjpms. Neither hia nork not 
that of Asclepiadei ie extant. Aristus is mentioDed b; Atkenana (i. 10) 
and Strabo (lib. it.). 
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any mention of this embassy having been despatched to 
Alexander ; nor of those who have written an account of 
Alexander's actions, has either Ptolemy, son of Lag^s^ 
or Aristobulas mentioned it. With these authors I am 
generally inclined to agree. Nor does it seem likely that 
the Boman republic, which was at that time remarkable 
for its love of liberty, would send an embassy to a 
foreign king, especially to a place so far away from their 
own land, when they were not compelled to do so by 
fear or any hope of advantage, being possessed as they 
were beyond any other people by hatred to the very 
name and race of despots.^ 




CHAPTER XVI. 

Exploration op the Caspian. — The Chaldaban Sooth- 
sayers. 

After this, Alexander sent Heraclides, son of Argaeus, 
into Hyrcania in command of a company of shipwrights, 
with orders to cut timber from the Hyrcanian mountains 
and with it to construct a number of ships of war, some 
without decks and others with decks after the Grecian 
fashion of ship-building.^ For he was very desirous of 
discovering with what sea the one called the Hyrcanian or 
Caspian unites ; whether it communicates with the water 
of the Euxine Sea, or whether the Great Sea comes right 
round from the Eastern Sea, which is near India and 
flows up into the Hyrcanian Gulf; just as he had 
discovered that the Persian Sea, which was called the 
Red Sea, is really a gulf of the Great Sea.^ For the 

^ Lit^j (ix. 18) says he does not think the contemporary Romans even 
knew Alexander by report. 

3 These are what Hirtias {BelL Alex, 11) calls ** naves apertas et 
constratas." « 

' See p. 155, note 6. 
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sources of the Caspian Sea li&d not ;et been discorered, 
althoagli many nationa dwell around it, and navigable 
rivers discharge their waters into it. From Bactria, the 
Ozas, the largest of Asiatic rivers, those of India 
excepted, diachargea itself into this sea ^; and through 
Scythia flows the Jaxartea.* The general account ia, that 
the Arazea alao, which flows from Armenia, falls into the 
Bame sea.' These are the largest ; but many others flow 
into these J while others again discharge themselves 
directly into this seo. Some of these were known to 
those who visited these nations with Alexander ; others 
are situated towards the farther side of the gulf, aa it 
seems, in the country of the Nomadic Scythians, a 
district which is quite unknown. 

When Alexander had crossed the river Tigres with his 
army and was marching to Babylon, he waa met by the 
Chaldaean philosophers * ; who, having led him away from 
his Companions, besought him to auapend his march to 
that city. For they said that an oracular declaration had 
been made to them by the god Belus, that hia entrance 
into Babylon at that time would not be .for hia good. 
But he answered their speech with a line from the poet 
Euripides to this effect : " He the best prophet ia that 
guesses well."* But said the Chaldaeans : — " O king, do 
not at any rate enter the city looking towards the west. 



' See p. 199. note 1. Strabo (li.T) ^178 that Ariitobnlns declnred the 
Oius to be the largest river which be hod seen except tbtise id India. 

= See p. IDS. note 3. The Ozna and Jaiartes reaUj flow iato tbe Sea of 
Aral.or the PalnsOiiana, which wasfint noticed bf/fmmfitntu ilaretUinut 
(iiiii. 6, 69) is the 4tb centary i.d. Ptolemy, bowerer. mention! it aa a 
gmaU lake, and not ae the recipient at these riTera. Cf. J'liny, li. 18. 

■ The AraiM, or Aras, joins the Cjtqh, or Koar, and falla into the 
Caspian Sea. It is now called Kizil-Ozan, or Yellow River. Its Hebrew 
name is Chabor (2 Ein^ ivii. 6). Pontem indii^atui Araiee (Vereil, 
Aeneid, •iii. 72fl). Seo Aeschylas (PTomelheia, 73G), Dr. Paley'a note. 

* As to the Chaldaoanx, see Cicero (rJ< Dir-.i. 1) and J>iod.(ii. 29-31). 

^ This ia a Teiie from one ol the loit tragedies of Enripidei. It I« 
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nor leading the army advancing in that direction ; bat 
rather go right round towards the east." Bat this 
did not torn out to be easy for him, on acconnt of the 
difficulty of the gronnd ; for tlie deity was leading him 
to the place where entering he was doomed soon to die. 
And perhaps it was better for him to be taken off in the 
very acme of his glory as well as of the affection 
entertained for him by men, before any of the vicissi- 
tudes natural to man befell him. Probably this was the 
reasoQ Solon advised Ooesns to look at the end of a 
long life, and not before prononnce any man happy.* 
Yea indeed, Hephaestion's death had been no small 
misfortune to Alexander; and I think he would rather 
have departed before it occurred than have been alive to 
experience it ; no less than Achilles, as it seems to me, 
would rather have died before Patroclns than have been 
the avenger of his death. 



CBAPTER XVII. 
The Ad vies or thk Chaldsis Bbjxcted. 
But he had a suspicion that the Chaldaeans were trying 
to prevent his entrance into Babylon at that time with 
refereace rather to their own advantage than to the 
declaration of the oracle. For in the middle of the city 
of the Babylonians was the temple of Belus,^ an edifice 
very great in size, constructed of baked bricks which 

alsD qnoted bj Cicero {De Divin., u. 5) : Est qnidam OrneeoB valgaria 
in hsDC seatentiam versus ; beoe qni conjiciet, Tatem hnnc perbjbebo 
optimum. ■ See Urrodotut (i. 32) ; Plalarch (Solon, 37). 

* See p. 171, note 3. Htrodotai (i. ISl) gires a deBcription of this 
temple, nhicli lie bajb existed in bis time. StmJM (itL I) agreei with 
Airian that it was said to baTe been deatrojed bf Senea. He also aayi 
tbat Aleiander employed 10,000 men in clearing awa; the robbish of the 
niinB. Professor Bajce and othen adJucs Uiia passBge of Arrian to prove 
that Herodotus is not to be tmsted even when he aaTs he had seen the 
places and things which be desoribeg. The words of Berodotiu ue it 
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were cemented together with bitamen. This temple had 
been r&zed to the groand by Xerxea, when he retamed 
from Greece ; as were also all the other sacred buildings 
of the Babylonians. Some say that Alexander had 
formed the resolntion to rebuild it npon the former 
fonndations ; and for this reason be ordered the Baby- 
lonians to carry away the mound. Others say that he 
intended to build a still larger one than that which 
formerly existed.' But after his departure, the men who 
had been entmsted with the work prosecuted it without 
any vigour, so that he determined to employ the whole of 
his army in completing it. A great quantity of land as 
well as gold had been dedicated to the god Belus by the 
Assyrian kings ; and in olden times the temple was kept 
in repair and sacrifices were offered to the god. But at 
that time the Chaldaeans were appropriating the pro- 
perty of the god, since nothing existed upon which the 
reyenaes could be expended. Alexander suspected that 
they did not wish him to enter Babylon for this reason, 
for fear that in a short time the temple would be 
finished, and they should be deprived of the gains 
accruing from the money. And yet, according to 
Aristobulus, he was willing to yield to their persuasions 
so far at least as to change the direction of his entry 
into the city. For this purpose, on the first day he 
encamped near the river Euphrates ; and ou the next 
day he marched along the bank, keeping the river on 

ilU toOto fn Or, meaning, not tlist he had himseU seen the templei bat 
that it existed till hit time. Id chap. 183 be eipresaly statea that he did 
not see other things which he is deBcriblDg, bat that he derived hie infor- 
mation from the Cbsldaeana. He vaa aboat twent; years of age when 
Xerxee was asBauinated. It mnat aot be forgotten that Strabo and 
Arrian lived five or six hnndred years after Xenes. The veraoit; ot 
Stmbo ia nevet doabted ; yet in hie description of Babylon this author 
■peBkB of the walls and hanging gardens as if they were atill in eiiatenoe, 
tbongh not expressly eapng so. 
) Cf. Anion, iii. 16 inpta. 
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liis right hand^ with the intention of passing beyond thd 
part of the city tnmed towards the west, find there 
wheeling ronnd to lead his army towards the east. But 
on account of the difficulty of the ground he could not 
march with his army in this direction ; because if a man 
who is entering the city from the west, here changes his 
direction eastward, he comes upon ground covered with 
marshes and shoals. Thus, partly by his own will and 
partly against his will, he disobeyed the god. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Predictions of Alexander's Death. 

MoREOYER Aristobulus has recorded the following story. 
Apollodorus the Amphipolitan, one of Alexander's 
Companions, was general of the army which the king 
left with Mazaeus, the viceroy of Babylon.^ When he 
joined his forces with the king's on the return of the 
Jatter from India, and observed that he was severely 
punishing the viceroys who had been placed over the 
several countries, he sent to his brother Peithagoras 
and asked him to divine about his safety. For 
Peithagoras was a diviner who derived his knowledge 
of the future from the inspection of *the inward parts 
of animals. This man sent back to Apollodorus, in- 
quiring of whom he was so especially afraid, as to wish 
to consult divination. The latter wrote back: "The king 
himself and Hephaestion/' Peithagoras therefore in the 
first place offered sacrifice with reference to Hephaestion. 
But as there was no lobe visible upon the liver of the 
sacrificial victim,^ he stated this fact in a letter, which he 
sealed and sent to his brother from Babylon to Ecbatana, 
explaining that there was no reason at all to be afraid 



* See Arrian^ iii. 10 supra. 

' Cf. rinlostratus [Life of JvoUonius, viii. 7. 5). 
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of Hephaestion, for in a short time he would be out 
of their way. And Aristobnlos says that ApoUodoras 
received this epistle only one day before Hephaestion 
died. Then Peithagoras again offered sacrifice in respect 
to Alexander, and the liver of the victim consulted in 
respect to him was also destitute of a lobe. He therefore 
wrote to Apollodorus to the same purport about Alex- 
ander as « about Hephaestion. Apollodorus did not 
conceal the information sent to him, but told Alexander, 
in order the more to show his good-will to the king, 
if he urged him to be on his guard lest some danger 
might befall him at that time. And Aristobulus says that 
the king commended Apollodorus, and when he entered 
Babylon, he asked Peithagoras what sign he had met 
with, to induce him to write thus to his brother. He 
said that the liver of the victim sacrificed for him was 
without a lobe. When Alexander asked what the sign 
portended, he said that it was a very disastrous one. 
The king was so far from being angry with him, that he 
even treated him with greater respect, for telling him the 
truth without any disguise. Aristobulus says that he 
himself heard this story from Peithagoras ; and adds 
that the same man acted as diviner for Perdiccas and 
afterwards for Antigonus, and that the same sign 
occurred for both. It was verified by fact ; for Perdiccas 
lost his life leading an army against Ptolemy,^ and 
Antigonus was killed in the battle fonght by him at 
Ipsus against Seleucus and Lysimachus.' Also concern- 
ing Calanus, the Indian philosopher, the following story 
has been recorded. When he was going to the funeral 
pyre to die, he gave the parting salutation to all his other 
companions; but he refused to approach Alexander to 



' Perdiccas was killed by his own troops at Memphis, b.c. 821. Sea 
Diodorut, xviii. 36. 
' The battle of Ipsns was fought b.c. 801. See Plutarch {Demetriutt 29). 
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give him the salntatioii, Bsying he would meefc him at 
Babylon and there salate him. At the time indeed this 
lemark was treated with n^lect ; bat afterwards, whea 
Alexander had died at Babjlon, it came to the recollection 
of those who had heard it, and they thoaght forsooth 
that it was a divine intimation of Alexander's approacb- 
iog end. 

CHAPTEa xrx. 

£]fBA89IB3 rROM GsEKCK. — FlUCT PRXPASEO fOB IllTASIKO 



As be was entering Babjlon, he was met by embassies 
from the Greeks; bnt for what purpose each embassy was 
sent has not beea recorded.* To me indeed it seetDs 
probable that most of them came to crown and eologize 
him on accoDQt of his Tictories, especially the Indian 
ones, as well as to say that the Greeks rejoiced at his 
safe return from India. It is said that he greeted these 
men with the right hand, and after paying them suitable 
honour sent them back. He also gave tbe ambassadors 
permission to take with them all the statues of men and 
images of gods and tbe other votive offerings which 
Xerxes had earned off from Greece to Babylon, 
Pasargadae, Susa, or any other place in Asia. In this 
way it is said that the braeen statnes of Harmodins and 
Aristogeiton,* as well as tbe monnmeat of the Celcaean 
Artemis, were carried back to Athens.^ 

Aristobulns says that he fonnd at Babylon the fleet with 
Nearchus, which had sailed from the Persian Sea ap tbe 
river Euphrates ; and another which had been conveyed 

■ Diodoru (ivii.IlS) u^ th«t embmsmn tame from the CwtliB- 
giniuiB, Libj-FhoeniciuiB, Greeks, Macedoniuia, IUjii»nt, Thrsciuis, 

mad QkdIb. ' Cf. Arriam, iii. 16 sapn. 

■ Tbe Bvot Athens u taid to hare beea deriTed from the worahip of 
Athena. See Eoiipides [Ion, 8) : lUXit t^i xpi^o^^o OaXAalm mX^ 

Attica ia ■ttu:4 ot irmni yf , the *' pnunontoij land." 
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from Phoenicia, conusting of two PhoeoiciaD qninqae- 
remea, tliree qoadriremea, twelve triremes, and thirty tria- 
coDtora. These had bees taken to pieces and conveyed 
to the rirer Eaphrates from Pboeaicia to the city of 
ThapsacDs. There they were joined together f^in and 
sailed down to Babylon. The same writer says that he 
cat down the cypresses in Babylonia and with them bnilt 
another fleet ; for in the land of the Assyrians these 
trees alone are abundant, bat of the other things neces- 
sary for ship-bnilding this country affords no supply. 
A mnUitnde of purple-Eshers and other sea-faring men 
came to him from Phoenicia and the rest of the sea-board 
to serve as crews lor the ships and perform the other 
serrices on board. Near Babylon he made a harbonr by 
excavation large enoagh to afford anchorage to 1,000 
ships of war ; and adjoining the harbour he made dock- 
yards. MiccaluB the Clazumenian ' was despatched to 
Phoenicia and Syria with 50U talents^ to enlist some 
men and to purchase others who were experienced in 
nautical aSairs. For Alexander designed to colonize the 
sea-board near the Persian Gulf, as well as the islands in 
that sea. For he thought that this land would become 
no less prosperous than Phoenicia. He made these pre- 
parations of the fleet to attack the main body of the 
Arsba,^ nnder the pi-etext that they were the only bar- 
barians of this region who had not sent an embassy to 
him or done anything else becoming their position and 
showing respect to him. But the truth was, as it seems 
to me, that Alexander was insatiably ambitious of acquir- 
ing fresh territory.* 

' Clasomenae wu an lonisQ nit; on the Gull of Bmjma, celebrated m 
the birthplace of AnnxagonM. It is now oalled Keliamon. 

' About £1,200,000. ' The Hebrew name for Arabia ig Arab (nilder- 
n»Bs). Id Oen. ixt. 6 it is oalled the " East oonntiy," and in Oen. 
xiii. 1 the " Ii«nd ol the Sons ol the Eut." 

* CI. Arrian, T. 26 ; tli. 1 and 15 mpra. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Descbhtiox or Ay**"* — ^Yotaqi op Nubchcb. 

Tbi oommOD repc^ is, th&t be beard tb«t tbe Arabs 
venerated only two gods, Uiums and Dionysoa ' ; the 
f^trmer becuiae be is Tiaible and oontama in himself the 
heaxexHy laminanes, especdally the sun, from which 
emutatea the gra«,t«st and most evident benefit to all 
thiairs hnman ; and the latSer on account of the fame he 
aoqoired bj bis expedition into India. Therefore he 
thought himself quite worthy to be considered by the 
Arabs as a third god, since he had performed deeds by 
ao means inferior to those of DionysuB. If then be 
conid conquer the Arabs, he intended to grant them the 
pririlepe of condnctinp their govemmeni according to 
their own cuMom^, as be had already done to the Indians. 
The fen.iliiT of ihe land was a secret inducement to him 
to inrade it ; because he hsard thai the people obtained 
cassia fnim the lakes, and myrrh and franldnoense from 
the trees : that cinnamcn was cnt from the shrubs, and 
thai the moMJ.'>w5 pri>dnce spikenard wiihont any cultiva- 
tion,' As to the size of the coantrr, he was informed that 
the soabiiard of Arabia was not less in extent than that of 
India ; that iicVir it lie many islands ; thai in all parts ot 
the c.>uiiiTV i.bere were baTl>i>nrs suffieiently commodioos 
to provi.le anchcrage for his fleet, and thai it snpplied 
sites for fonading citat-s, whii-h would become floarishing. 
He was alsvi infunned that there were two islands in the 
Mtt facing the luouih of the Enphraies, tie first of which 
xras not far from the place where the wuers of that river 
are dischargod ini-o lie sfa, beinj &b:-at 1-0 Kades ' 



» a. Kf-.«t.fj». ij, t:<. 3f; ; UL IIMIS ; Srali^ 
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distant from the shore and the rirer'a month. Tbia is 
the smaller of the two, and was densely coTered with 
every kind of timber. In it was also a temple of Arte- 
mis, aroond which the inhabitants themselves spent their 
lives. The island was devoted to the ose of wild goats 
and stags, which were allowed to range at lai^ as being 
dedicated to Artemis. It waa nnlawfnl to chase them 
unless any one wished to offer sacrifice to the goddess ; 
and for this purpose alone it was lawful to chase them. 
AriBtobulas says that Alexander ordered this island to 
be called Icarus, aft«r the island so named in the Aegean 
Sea,' on which, as the report goes, learns, son of Dae- 
dalus fell, when the wax, by which the wings had been 
fastened to him, melted. For he did not fly near the 
earth, according to his father's injunctions, but sense- 
lessly flying far aloft, he allowed the snn to soften and 
loosen the wax. Icams left his name to the island and 
the sea, the former being called Icarus and the latter the 
Icarian. The other island was said to be distant from 
the month of the Euphrates about a day and night's 
voyage for a ship running before the breeze. Its name 
was Tylus'j it was large and most of it neither mgged 
nor woody, but suitable for producing cultivated fraits 
and all things in due season. Some of this information 
was imparted to Alexander by Archias, who was sent 
with a triacontor to investigate the course of the coast- 
ing voyage to Arabia, and who went as far as the island 
of Tylus, but dnrst not pass beyond that point. Andro- 
sthenes^ was despatched with another triacontor and 
sailed to a part of the peninsula of Arabia. Hieron of 

■ One of the Sporodes, weet of Samoa, dow called Nikoria. CI. Eotao* 
(Carm., iv. 2, 2) and Ovid (Fnili. iv. 26). 

> Called TjTaa by Strabo (ivi. 3J. It ia now called Bahrein, and It 
celebrated lor pearl BEheries. 

' A fragment of the work ol AndioBthenea deBOiiptife of his voyage ii 
preserved b; Athinatui CiU- p- 936). 
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Soli the pilot also leoeiTed a triaoontor from Alemnder 
and advanced farthest ol those whom he despatched to 
this region; for he had receired instractions to sail 
round the whole Arabian peninsnla as far as the Arabian 
Galf near Egypt over against Heroopolis.^ Althoogh he 
coasted along the coontry of the Arabs to a great dis- 
tance, he dnrst not go as far as he was ordered ; bnt re- 
tnming to Alexander he reported that the siae of the 
peninsula was manrellons, being only a little smaHer 
than the countiy of the Indians, and its extremity pro- 
jected far into the Great Sea.' Nearohns indeed in his 
voyage from India had seen this stretching out a little^ 
before he turned aside into the Persian Grnlf, and he was 
almost induced to cross over to it. The pilot Onesicri- 
tus thought they ought to have gone thither ; but Near- 
chns says that he himself prevented it, so that after 
sailing right round the Persian Gulf he might be able to 
grive a report to Alexander that he had accomplished the 
voyage on which he had sent him. For Nearchns said 
he had not been despatched to navigate the Great Sea, 
bnt to explore the land bordering on the sea, to find out 
what men inhabit it, to discover the harbours and rivers 
in it, to ascertain the customs of the people, and to see 
if any of the country was fertile and if any was sterile. 
Tbis was the reason why Alexander's naval expedition 
returned in safety ; for if it had sailed beyond the deserts 
of Arabia, it would not have returned in safety. This 
is said also to have been the reason why Hi^ron turned 
bsck.' 



* Probably Ramses. Its rains are at Abn-Eesbeb. 
' Probably the projection now called Bas-al-Had. 
> Cf. Arrian {Indica, 32). 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DSSCBIPTION QF THB EuP^BAT£8 AND THU PaLLACOPAS. 

Weils the triremes were being built for bim^ and tbe 
barbour near Babylon was being excavated^ Alexander 
sailed from Babylon down the Euphrates to what was 
called the river Pallacopas, which is distant from Babylon 
about 800 stades.^ This Pallacopas is not a river rising 
from springs, but a canal cut from the Euphrates. For 
that river flowing from the Armenian mountains,^ pro- 
oeeds within its banks in the season of winter, because its 
water is scanty; but when tbe spring begins to make its 
appearance, and especially just before the summer solstice, 
it pours along with mighty stream and overflows its banks 
into the Assyrian country »' For at that season the snow 
upon the Armenian mountains melts and swells its water 
to a great degree ; and as its stream flows high above 
the level of the country, it would flow over the land if 
some one had not furnished it with an outlet along the 
Pallacopas and turned it aside into the marshes and 
pools, which, beginning from this canal, extend as &r as 
the country contiguous to Arabia. Thence it spreads 
out &r and wide into a shallow lake, from which it falls 
into the sea by many invisible mouths. After the snow 
has melted, about the time of the setting of the Pleia- 
des, the Euphrates flows with a small stream ; but none 
the less the greater part of it discharges itself into the 
pools along the Pallacopas. Unless, therefore, some one 

1 About 90 miles. This canal fell into the Persian Golf at Teredon. 
No trace of it now remains. 

' The Hebrew name for Armenia is Ararat (2 Kings ziz. 37; Isa. 
xxzvii. 38 ; Jet. 11. 27). 

' The country called Assyria by the Greeks is called Asshnr (level) in 
Hebrew. In Gen. x. 11 the foundation of the Assyrian kingdom is 
ascribed to Nimrod ; for the verse ooght to be translated : ** He went 
forth from that land into Asshur." Hence in Micah v. 6, Assyria is 
called the ** land of Nimrod.'* 
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"hiA dimmed np the I^iHacopu agam> so that tbe wster 
mii|;ht be tamed back within the faaaka uid carried down 
the channel of the riTer, it would hare drained the 
Eophmtes into itself, and consequently the Aaayrian 
country would not be watered by iL Bnt the outlet of 
the Euphrates into the lUUcopas was dammed op by 
the viceroy of Babylonia with great labour (although it 
waa ao eaay matter to constmct the outlet), beeauae the 
ground in this region ia alimy and most of it mud, ao 
that when it has once received the water of the river it 
ifl not easy to turn it back. But more than 10,000 As- 
■yrjana were engaged in this labour even ontil the third 
month. When Alexander waa informed of thia, he was 
induced to confer a benefit upon the land of Assyria. 
Ho determined to shut np the outlet where the stream 
of the Gaphnttes was turned into the I^llacopas. 
When he had advanced about thirty stades, the earth 
appeared to be somewhat rocky, so that if it were cut 
through and a junction made with the old canal along 
the Pallacopaa, on account of the hardness of the soil, it 
would not allow the water to percolate, and there would 
bo no di£Scalty in tnrnii^ it back at the appointed 
season. For this purpose he sailed to the Pallacopas, 
and then continued his voyage down that caual iuto the 
pools towards the country of the Arabs. There seeing 
a certain admirable site, he fonuded a city upon it and 
furtifiod it. In it he settled as many of the Grecian 
merceuBries aa volunteered to remain, and such as were 
unfit for military service by reason of age or wounds. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Ah Omen of Alexander's AppBoicmNa Death. 



'-^ 



.viKO thus proved the falsity of the prophecy of the 
Maoans, by not having experienced any unpleasant 
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forbnoe in Babylon,^ as they had predicted, bat having 
marched out of that city without suSering any mishap, 
he grew confideiit in spirit and sailed again through the 
marshes, having Babylon on his left hand. Here a part 
of his fleet lost its way in the narrow branches of the 
river through want of a pilot, until he sent a man to 
pilot it and lead it back into the channel of the river. 
The following story is told. Most of the tombs of the 
Assyrian kings had been built among the pools and 
marshes.^ When Alexander was sailing through the^e 
marshes, and, aa the atory goes, was himself steering the 
trireme, a strong gust of wind fell upon his broad- 
brimmed Macedonian hat, and the fillet which encircled 
it. The hat, being heavy, fell into the water ; but the 
fillet, being carried along by the wind, was canght by ono 
of the reeds growing near the tomb of one of the ancient 
kings.^ This incident itself was an omen of what was 
about to occur, and so was the fact that one of the sailors^ 
swam ofiT towards the fillet and snatched it from the reed. 
But ho did not carry it in his hands, because it would 
have been wetted while he was swimming j he therefore 
put it round his own head and thus conveyed it to the 
king. Most of the biographers of Alexander say that 

< The Hebrew name tor Babylon ia Babel, i.e. Bab-Bel, courl of 
Bel: porta vel aula, civ-itas Bell {fVintr). In Jer. iiv. SG ; !i. 41, it is 
called 5hoBhach. which Jewiah commeDtatora, followed by Jerome, oiplain 
b7 the Canon Atbaah, i.e. after tbe alphabet pnt in an inierted oidcT. 
According to thiif rnle the word Babel, which is the Hebrew noma of 
Babylon, would be wriltOD Slieabach. Sir Henry Bawlinaon, howcier, 
■ajsit wae the name of a god after whom the city was named; and the 
word has been tonnd among tbe AsByrian ioacriptiona representing a 

* The perfect paasiie SeSJfiirfuu is equivalent to the Epio and Ionic 
form Siiiitiaai. 

> axte^"^'- &'■'> P- 268, note 4. 

* Tur tIi rairrCir. This position of r(i is OD imitation of the aa&ne in 
Ionic proft. C(. Herod, t. 85 ; rir tJi lUpaiw. Seo Lidddll ami ScotI, 
Bub TOCB ri.. CI. Arri -n, ii. 20, i ; vi. 'J, 3 ; tL:. 3,4; 22,3; 21, 2, 
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the king presented him with a talent as a reward for hia 
zeal^ and then ordered his head to be cut off; as the 
prophets had directed him not to permit that head to 
be safe which had worn the royal fillet. However, Aris- 
tobolas says that the man received a talent ; but after- 
wards also received a scourging for placing the fillet 
round his head. The same author says that it was one 
of the Phoenician sailors who fetched the fillet for 
Alexander ; but there are some who say it was Seleucus, 
and that this was an omen to Alexander of his death and 
to Seleucus of his great kingdom. For that of all those 
who succeeded to the sovereignty after Alexander, 
Seleucus became the greatest king, was the most kingly 
in mind, and ruled over the greatest extent of land after 
Alexander himself, does not seem to me to admit of 
question.^ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Army IIeceuited from the Pbbsians. — Sephaestion's 

Memory Honoured. 

When he returned to Babylon he found that Peucestas 
had arrived from Persis, bringing with him 20,000 
Persians, as well as many Cossaeans and Taparians, 
because these races were reported to be the most warlike 
of those bordering on Persis. Philoxenus also came to 
him, bringing an army from Caria; Menander, with 
another from Lydia, and Menidas with the cavalry which 
had been put under his command.' At the same time 
arrived embassies from Greece, the members of which, 
with crowns upon their own heads, approached Alexander 
and crowned him with golden crowns, as if forsooth they 
came to him as special envoys deputed to pay him divine 

^ Cf. Arrian v. 13 supra. ■ Cf. Arrian, iiL 6 ; iv. 18. 
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honotirs ; and Kis end was not far oEF. Then he oom- 
mended the PeTsians for their great zeal towards him, 
which was shown by their obedience to Peuce5ta3 in all 
things, and Pencestas himself for the prudence which 
he had displayed in ruling them. He distributed these 
foreign soldiers among the Macedonian rauka in the fol- 
lowing way. Each coslpany was led by a Macedonian 
decnrion^ and next to him was a Macedonian receiriug 
double pay for distinguished valour; and then came one 
who received ten staters,* who was so named from the 
pay he received, being less than that received by the 
man with double pay, but more than that of the men 
who were serving as soldiers without holding a position 
of honour. Kext to these came twelve Persians, and 
last in the company another Macedonian, who also re- 
ceived the pay of ten staters ; so that in each company 
there were twelve Persians and four Macedonians, three 
of whom received higher pay, and the fourth was in 
command of the company.' The Macedonians were armed 
in their hereditary manner; but of the Persians some 
were archers, while others had javelins furnished with 
straps, by which they were held.^ At this time Alexander 
ollen reviewed his fleet, had many sham-fights with his 
triremes and quadriremes in the river, and contests both 
for rowers and pilots, the winners receiving crowns. 

Now arrived the special envoys whom he had despatched 
to Ammon to inquire how it was lawful for him to honour 
Eephaestion. They told him that Ammon said it was 
lawful to offer sacrifice to him as to a hero. Rejoicing at 
the response of the oracle, he paid respect to him as a 
hero from that time. He also despatched a letter to 
Cleomenes, who was a bod man and had committed many 



' The Macedoniw stater was vorth ftboat £1 Bt. 6d. 
3 Cf. Airian {Taetici, 12, II]. 
* Cf. Arrian, p. 379, note 1. 
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acts of injastice in Egjpt.^ For my own part I do not 
blame him for his friendship to Hephaestion and for his 
recollection of him even when dead ; but I do blame him 
for many other acts. For the letter commanded Cleo« 
menes to prepare chapels for the hero Hephaestion in the 
Egyptian Alexandria, one in the city itself and another 
in the island of Pharos, where the tower is situated.' 
The chapels were to be exceedingly large and to be 
built at lavish expense. The letter also directed that 
CHeomenes should take care that Hephaestion's name 
should be attached to them; and moreover that his 
name should be engraved on all the legal documents with 
which the merchants entered into bargains with each 
other .^ These things I cannot blame, except that he 
made so much ado about matters of trifling moment. 
But the following I must blame severely : " If I find/* 
said the letter, "the temples and chapels of the hero 
Hephaestion in Egypt well completed, I will not only 
pardon you any crimes you may have committed in the 
past, but in the future you shall suffer no unpleasant 
treatment from me, however great may be the crimes you 
have committed.'^ I cannot commend this message sent 
from a great king to a man who was ruling a large 
country and many people, especially as the man was a 
wicked one.* 



^ We read in the speech of Demosthenes against Dionysiodorns (1285), 
that Cleomenes and his partisans enriched themselves by monopolizing 
the exportation of com from Egypt. Cf. ArriaUy iii. 6 supra. 

2 Tliis island is mentioned by Homer (Odyssey, iv. 355). Alexander 
constructed a mole seven stades long from the coast to the island, tlins 
forming the two harbours of Alexandria. See Strabo, xvii. 1. The 
island is chiefly famous for the lofty tower built upon it by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, for a lighthouse. Cf. Caesar (De Bella Civili^ iii. 112) ; 
AnimiamiSf xxii. 16. 

' Consult Lucian (Calumniae nan temere crtdendum, 17). 

* After Alexander's death Cleomenes was executed by Ptolemy, who 
received £]j;.ypt as his share of the great king's dominiunB. 
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CHAPTER XMY. 
Anothbb Oven ov Alsxandbb'b Dsath. 
Bur Alexander's own end was now near. AristobalaB 
Bays that the following occarrence was a prognostication 
of what was about to happen. He was distribating the 
army which came with Peucastas from Persia, and that 
which came with Philoxenas and Menander from the aea,^ 
among the Macedonian lines, and becoming thirsty he 
retired from his seat and thns left the royal throne empty. 
On each aide of the throne were conches with silver feet, 
npon which hia personal Companions were sitting. A 
certain man of obscnre condition (some say that he was 
even one of the men kept under guard without being in 
chains), seeing the throne and the couches empty, and 
the eunuchs standing round the throne (for the Com- 
panions also rose up from their seats with the king when 
he retired), walked through the line of eunuchs, ascended 
the throne, and sat down npon it.^ According to a 
Persian law, they did not make him rise from the throne ; 
but rent their garments and beat their breasts and faces 
as if on account of a great evil. 

When Alexander was informed of this, he ordered the 
man who had sat upon his throne to be put to the torture, 
with the view of discovering whether he had done this 
according to a plan concerted by a conspiracy. But the 
man confessed nothing, except that it came into his mind 
at the time to act thus. Even more for this reason the 
diviners explained that this occurrence boded no good to 
him. A few days after this, after offering to the gods the 
customary sacritices for good success, and certain others 
also for the purpose of divination, he was feasting with 

' I.e. the UediterraueitD. 

* DioAonu (ivii. 116) Euid Plutiiroh (AUx., 73) aa; that he iraa a. boond 
priioDer. The latter says bis name was DioDysioB, and that he nas s 

E E 



> 
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hifl friends, and was drinkiag &r ioto the nii^hl.' He is 
also said to have diatribated the sacrificial Tictims aa well 
88 a qaantitj of wine to the army tkronghont the com- 
panies and centoriea. There are some who have recorded 
that ho wished to retire after the dnakiitg party to his 
bcd-chambcrr ; bat MedJus, at that time the most inSn- 
ential of the Companions, met turn and begged him to 
join a party of revellera at hia resideDce, saying that the 
Tovbl would be a pleasant one. 



CHAPTEB XXV. 

AlEXAKPEB StIZED WTTB FeTEB. 

The tVyyal Diary f^rea the following account,' to the 
etfcct that ho revelled and drank at the dwelling of 
MeiliuH} then roHO up, took a bath, and slept; then 
again snppod at the hoasc of Medina and again drank 
till far into tho night. After retiring from the drinking 
party ho took a bath ; after which he took a little food 
and Hlcpt thorc, bcctiaao lie already felt feverish. He 
WftH <»irriod out upon a couch to tho sacrifices, in order 
that ho might offer thorn according to his daily costom. 
After performing tho sacred rites he lay down in the 
bitu(]uutitig hall until dusk. In the meantime he gave 
instnictionH to tho oflicGrs about the expedition and 
voyngo, ordering those who were going on foot to be 
rcaily on tho fourth day, and those who wore going to 
will witli him to bo ready to sail on the fifth day. From 

' riiituroh {Alex., 76) and Jiuli'n (ui. 13) say that he gave a. banqnet 
tn Ni^nroliUH thu ndmiral, and that, aa be rbb leaving it, be was invited 
it) lliii ri'vi'l l>r AfisIiuH the ThcBKalian. Cf, Diodona, ivii. 117. 

' Wi< liwii Iroiii Athrnai^u {%. p. 134 B) that this Court Jonmal was 
kiijit li; tliii rnyal rn'croUry, Kumonon, aftcmards so fanions, and by tbe 
lili>t<>rlnti, I>IiiJ(ittiH ot ETjrtbiae. As to tho last days of Alexander, ct. 
I'liilarfli [AleJ!., 70, 77). 
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this place he was carried apon the coach to the river^ 
where he embarked in a boat and sailed across the river 
to the park. There he again took a bath and went to 
rest. 

On the following day he took another bath and offered 
the castomary sacrifices. He then entered a tester bed, 
lay down, and chatted with Medins. He also ordered 
his officers to meet him at daybreak. Having done this 
he ate a little sapper and was again conveyed into the 
tester bed. The fever now raged the whole night withoat 
intermission. The next day he took a bath ; after which 
he offered sacrifice, and gave orders to Nearchns and the 
other officers that the voyage shonld begin on the third 
day. The next day he bathed again and oSered the 
prescribed sacrifices. After performing the sacred rites, 
he did not yet cease to suffer from the fever. Notwith- 
standing this, he summoned the officers and gave them 
instructions to have all things ready for the starting of 
the fleet. In the evening he took a bath, after which he 
was very ill. The next day he was transferred to the 
house near the swimming-bath, where he offered the 
prescribed sacrifices. Though he was now very danger- 
ously ill, he summoned the most responsible of his 
officers and gave them fresh instructions about the 
voyage. On the following day he was with difficulty 
carried out to the sacrifices, which he offered ; and none 
the less gave other orders to the officers about the voyage. 
The next day, though he was now very ill, he offered the 
prescribed sacrifices. He now gave orders that the 
generals should remain in attendance in the hall,^ and 
that the colonels and captains should remain before the 
gates. But being now altogether in a dangerous state. 



* Cf. Curtiusy ix. 23 : Mos erat principibua amiooram et oustodibus 
corporis excubare ante praetoriam, qaotiens adversa regi valetado in- 
cidisset. 
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he was conveyed from the park into the palace. When 
his oiHcers entered the room, he knew them indeed, bnt 
could no longer utter a word, being speechless. During 
the ensuing night and day and the next night and day 
he was in a very high fever. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Alexander's Death. 

Such is the account given in the Royal Diary. In addi- 
tion to this, it states that the soldiers were very desirous 
of seeing him ; some, in order to see him once more while 
stiH alive ; others, because there was a report that he was 
already dead, imagined that his death was being concealed 
by the confidential body-guards, as I for my part suppose. 
Most of them through grief and affection for their king 
forced their way in to see him. It is said that when his 
soldiers passed by him he was unable to speak ; yet he 
greeted each of them with his right hand, raising his 
head with diflSculty and making a sign with his eyes. 
The Royal Diary also says that Peithon, Attains, Demo- 
phon, and Peucestas, as well as Cleomenes, Menidas, and 
Seleucus, slept in the temple of Serapis,^ and asked the 
god whether it would be better and more desirable for 
Alexander to be carried into his temple, in order as a 
suppliant to be cured by him. A voice issued from the 
god saying that he was not to be carried into the temple, 
but that it would be better for him to remain where he 
was. This answer was reported by the Companions ; and 
soon after Alexander died, as if forsooth this were now 

^ Serapis, or more correctly Sarapis, was an Egyptian deity, whose 
worship was introduced into Greece in the time of the Ptolemies. His 
worship was introduced into Rome, with that of Isis, in the time of 
Sulla. Strabo (xvii. 1) gives an account of his cultus in the celebrated 
temple at Canobus. The Serapeum at Alexandria, which contained the 
famous library, is described by AmmiantUt xxii 16. 
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the better thing. Neither Arietobalaa nor Ptolemy lias 
given an accoant differing mach from the preceding. 
Some authors, however, have related that his Compaaiona 
asked him to whom he left his kingdom; and that he 
replied: "To the best."' Others aay, that in addition 
to this remark, he told them that he saw there would be 
a great funeral contest held in his honour.* 



CHAPTEK XSVII. 
Rduocb teat Albxahdbb wab PoiaoKED. 
I AH aware that many other particulars hare been related 
by historians concerning Alexander's death, and especially 
that poison was sent for him by Antipater, from the 
effects of which he died.* It is also asserted that the 
poison was procured for Antipater by Aristotle, who was 
now afraid of Alexander ou account of Callisthenes.* It 
is said to have been conveyed by Cassander, the son of 
Antipater,'' some recording that he conveyed it in the 
hoof of a mule, and that his younger brother lollas gave 
it to the king.* For this man was the royal cup-bearer, 

' I.t. the moat yaliaut. 

' To decide who nai to Bocceed to bis power. CL Curtim, z. 14 ; 
Diodonu, xvii. 117; Juttia, xii. IS. 

* Ct. Curtiiu,!. SI ; Diodona, ivii. 117, 113; Juitin, zii. 13. PIntftich 
{AUx., 77)aBsertBthfttD0thing was said ftbont Alexander's being poboued, 
nntil six jean atter, when Ol^pios, the enemy ol Antipater, set the 
charge afloat. 

* See Arrian, It. 10 eapia. 

* Cassander was afterwards king of Macedonia and Qree«e. He put 
Olyinpias, Boiana, and ber son Alexander Aegna to death, and bribed 
Poljsperebon to put Baisine and her son Heronlas to death. Be died of 
drops;, b.c. 297. 

* Cf. Pauianiat, iviii. 4; Curfim. i. 81; Plntarob {ifcfi., 77). Tlie 
anoienta called the poison, " the vater of Styx " ; it was obtained from 
Nonacris in the north of Aroadia, near which the river Styi took its 
origin. Juttin (lii. 14) says: Cujus veneni tanta vis loit, at non aere, 
non ferro, non testa eontineretnr, oeo aliter terri nisi in nngnla eqni 
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and he happened to have received some affront from 
Alexander a short time before his death. Others have 
stated that Medias, being a lover of Jollas^ took part in 
the deed ; for he it was who induced the king to hold the 
revel. They say that Alexander was seized with an acate 
paroxysm of pain over the wine-cup, on feeling which he 
retired from the drinking bout.^ One writer has not 
even been ashamed to record that when Alexander per- 
ceived he was unlikely to survive, he was going out to 
throw himself into the river Euphrates, so that he might 
disappear from men's sight, and leave among the men of 
after-times a more firmly-rooted opinion that he owed his 
birth to a god, and had departed to the gods. But as he 
was going out he did not escape the notiqp of his wife 
Soxana, who restrained him from carrying out his 
design. WTiereupon he uttered lamentations, saying that 
she forsooth envied him the complete glory of being 
thought the offspring of the god. These statements I 
have recorded rather that I may not seem to be ignorant 
that they have been made, than because I consider them 
worthy of credence or even of narration. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Characteb of Alexander. 

Alexander died in the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad, 

potuerit. Pliny {Hitt, Nat,^ xxx. 53) Bays: Ungnlas tantum malarum 
repertos, neque aliam nllam materiam quae non perroderetur a veneno 
Stygis aquae, oum id dandum Alexandro magno Antipater mitteret, 
dignum memoria eat, magna Aristotelia infamia exoogitatum. 

^ Diodorus (xvii. 117) states that after drinking freely, Alexander 
swallowed the contents of a large goblet, called the cup of Heracles, and 
was immediately seized with yiolent pain. This statement, however, is 
contradicted by Plutarch. It seems from the last injunction of Calanus, 
the Indian philosopher, that it was considered the right thing to drink to 
intoxication at the funeral of a friend. See Plutarch {Alex.^ 69). 
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in tlie archonship of Hcgesiaa at Athens.* According to 
the stabement of Aristobnlus, helired thirty-two years, 
and had reached the eighth month of his thirty-third 
year. Ho had reigned twelve years and these eight 
months.' He was very handsome in person, and much 
deyoted to exertion, very active in mind, very heroic in 
courage, very tenacious of honour, exceedingly fond of 
incurring danger, and strictly observant of his duty to 
the gods. In regard to the pleasures of the body, he had 
perfect self-control ; and of those of the mind, praise was 
the ouly one of which he was iusatiable. He was very 
clever in recognising what was necessary to be done, 
even when it was still a matter unnoticed by others j and 
very snccessful in conjecturing from the observation of 
facts what was likely to occur. In marshalling, arming, 
and ruling an army, he was exceedingly skilful ; and very 
renowned for rousing the courage of his soldiers, filling 
them with hopes of success, and dispelling their fear io 
the midst of danger by his own freedom from fear. 
Therefore even what he had to do in secret he did with 
the greatest boldness. He was also very clever in getting 
the start of his enemies, and snatching from them their 
advantages by secretly forestalling them, before any one 
even feared what was abont to happen. He was likewise 
very steadfast in keeping the agreements and settlements 
which he made, as well as very secure from being 
entrapped by deceivers. Finally, he was very sparing in 
the expenditare of money for the gratification of his own 
pleasures ; but he was exceedingly bountiful in spending 
it for the benefit of his associates. 

■ June, 323 B.C. 

^ Ftolemy took the embalmed body ot Alexander to Egjpt, and plaaed 
it in Memphis, bat removed it a lew j^ars after to Alexandria. See 
Curtiia, i. SI. Ct. Aelion {Vana Sutoria, xii. 64 ; xiii. 29). 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Apology fob Alexahdks's Esross. 

That Alexander should have committed errors in his 
conduct from quickness of temper or from wrath^^ and 
that he should have been induced to comport himself like 
the Persian monarchs to an immoderate degree^ I do not 
think remarkable if we fsirij consider both his youth ' and 
his uninterrupted career of good fortune ; likewise that 
kings have no associates in pleasure who aim at their 
best interests^ but that they will always have associates 
urging them to do wrong. However, I am certain that 
Alexander was the only one of the ancient kings who, 
from nobility of character, repented of the errors which 
he had committed. The majority of men, even it they 
have become conscious that they have committed an 
error, make the mistake of thinking that they can conceal 
their sin by defending their error as if it had been a just 
action. But it seems to me that the only cure for sin is 
for the sinner to confess it, and to be visibly repentant 
in regard to it. Thus the suffering will not appear 
altogether intolerable to those who have undergone un- 
pleasant treatment, if the person who inflicted it confesses 
that he has acted dishonourably ; and this good hope for 
the future is left to the man himself, that he will never 
again commit a similar sin, if he is seen to be vexed at 
his former errors. I do not think that even his tracing 
his origin to a god was a great error on Alexander's part, 
if it was not perhaps merely a device to induce his 
subjects to show him reverence.' Nor does he seem to 

Cf. DiodoruSt rvii. 4 ; i^ 6^&rris rov peavlaKOV. 

^ Cf. CurtiuSy X. 18 : Glonae landisqae, nt jasto major cnpido, ita nt 
javeni et in tantis admittenda rebaa. 

3 Plutarch (Alex,^ 28) attributes the same motive to Alexander in 
representing himself to be the son of Zeus. Livy (ix. 18) says : Beferre 
in tanto rege piget saperbam mntationem Testis et desideratas humi 
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me to have been a less renowned king than Minos, Aeacas, 
or Bhadamanthus, to whom no insolence is attribated by 
the men of old, because they traced their origin to Zens. 
Nor does he seem at all inferior to Theseus or Ion, the 
former being the reputed son of Poseidon, and the latter 
of Apollo. His adoption of the Persian mode of dressing 
also seems to me to have been a political device in regard 
to the foreigners, that the king might not appear 
altogether an alien to them ; and in regard to the Mace- 
donians, to show them that he had a refuge from their 
rashness of temper and insolence. For this reason I 
think, he mixed the Persian royal guards, who carried 
golden apples at the end of their s^ears,^ among the ranks 
of the Macedonians, and the Persian peers' with the 
Macedonian body-guards. Aristobulu» also asserts that 
Alexander used to have long drinking parties, not for 
the purpose of enjoying the wine, as he was not a great 
wine- drinker, but in order to exhibit his sociality and 
friendly feeling to his Companions.* 



CHAPTER XXX. 

EuLOQT 07 Alexander. 

Whoever therefore reproaches Alexander as a bad man, 
let him do so ; but let him first not only bring before his 
mind all his actions deserving reproach, but also gather 

jaoentium adolationes, etiam victis Maoedonibus graves, nedom Tictori- 
boB ; et foeda sapplicia, et inter Yinnm et epola, caedes amiooram et 
vanitatem ementiendae stirpis. Consult the whole of the interesting 
passage in Livy, ix. 17-19. See also Aelian {Varia Historian ii. 19; 
V. 12 ; ix. 37). 

^ Cf. Herodotus, Tii. 41 ; Arrian, iii. 11 snpra. 

^ Xenophon (Cyropaedia, vii. 6, 85) says that the Persian Equals-in- 
Honoor, or Peers, spent their time about the Court. 

' Cf. Arrian, iv. 14 supra; Justin, ix. 8; Athenaeus, x. p. 434 B; 
Aelian (Varia Hittoria, iii. 23 ; ix. 3 ; xii. 26). 
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into one view all his deeds of every kind. Then, indeed, 
let him reflect who he is himself, and what kind of fortune 
he has experienced ; and then consider who that man was 
whom he reproaches as bad, and to what a height of 
human success he attained, becoming without any dispute 
king of both continents,^ and reaching every place by his 
fame ; while he himself who reproaches him is of smaller 
account, spending his labour on petty objects, which, 
however, he does not succeed in efiecting, petty as they 
are. For my own part, I think there was at that time no 
race of men, no city, nor even a single individual to whom 
Alexander's name and fame had not penetrated. For 
this reason it seems to me that a hero totally unlike any 
other human being could not have been born without the 
agency of the deity. And this is said to have been 
revealed after Alexander's death by the oracular responses, 
by the visions which presented themselves to various 
people, and by the dreams which were seen by difierent 
individuals. It is also shown by the honour paid to him 
by men up to the present time, and by the recollection 
which is still held of him as more than human. Even at 
the present time, after so long an interval, other oracular 
responses in his honour have been received by the nation 
of the Macedonians. In relating the history of Alexan- 
der's achievements, there are some things which I have 
been compelled to censure; but I am not ashamed to 
admire Alexander himself. Those actions I have branded 
as bad, both from a regard to my own veracity, and at 
the same time for the benefit of mankind.^ For this 



^ Europe and Asia. Arrian reckoned Libya, or Africa, as a part of 
Asia. See iii. 30 ; v. 26 ; vii. 1. 

' Dr. Leonhard Schmitz says : — " Arrian is in this work one of the most 
excellent writers of his time, above which he is raised by his simplicity 
and his nnbiassed judgment. Great as his merits thus are as an historian, 
they are yet surpassed by his excellence as an historical critic. His 
Anabasis is based upon the most trustworthy historians among the con- 
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reason I think tliat I andertook the task of writing this 
history not without the divine inspiration. 

The End of thb History op Alexander's Deeds. 



temporaries of Alexander, ench as Ptolemy, Aristobolns, which two he 
chiefly followed, Diodotus of Erythrae, Enmenes of Cardia, Nearchus of 
Crete, and Megasthenes ; and his sound judgment as to who deserved 
credit, justly led him to reject such authors as Onesicritus.Callisthcnes, and 
others. No one at all acquainted with this work of ArrianA can refuse 
his assent to the opinion of Photius (p. 73 ; comp. Luoian, Alex,^ 2), that 
Arrian was the best among the numerous historians of Alexander. One 
of the great merits of the work, independent of those already mentioned, 
is the clearness and distinctness with which he describes all military 
movements and operations, the drawing up of the armies for battle, and 
the conduct of battles and sieges. In all these respects the Anabasis is 
a masterly production, and Arrian shows that he himself possessed a 
thorough practical knowledge of military affairs. He seldom introduces 
speeches, but wherever he does he shows a profound knowledge of man ; 
and the speech of Alexander to his rebellious soldiers, and the reply of 
Ck>enu8, as well as some other speeches, are masterly specimens of oratory. 
Everything, moreover, which is not necessary to make his narrative clear 
is carefully avoided.'* See Smith's Dictionary of Qreek and Roman Bio- 
graphy. 
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Gyrene, 198, 385. 

GyresobSta, 207. 

Gyropolis, 206, 208, 209. 

Cfrus the Elder, 84, 178, 196, 207, 
208, 227, 236, 272, 855, 364, 
367, 369. 

Gyrus the Younger, 89, 71. 76, 
85, 87, 102. 

Gyms, camp of, 84. 

Cythnus, 81. 



Daans, 161, 198, 199,284. 

Daoians, 14. 

DaedSlus, 409. 

Dihae, 161. 

Damascus, 103, 104, 114, 343. 

Dammasek, 103. 

Dandamis, 871, 873. 

Daniel, 173, 807. 

Danube, 13. 15, 370. 
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DariQS, 41, 48, 53, 59, 69, 79, 80, 

90-114, 120. 184, 135, 140, 

152-171, 179-187, 201, 211, 

220, 227, 243, 277, 334, 354, 

375. 
Dascj^limn, 50. 
DaUILmes, 80, 81. 
Dataphernes, 200-202. 
Dayid, 110, 186. 
DSImSchns, 273. 
DeinarohiiB, 113. 
Delta, 270, 340, 343. 
Delphi, 228. 
D6mftde8,34. 
Demar&tns, 47. 
Demetrius, 76, 99, 162, 196, 228, 

256, 284, 291, 300, 328, 

335. 
Dem5ph5n, 420. 
DemosthSnes, 35, 91, 113, 150, 

175, 384, 416. 
Du,10. 

Dindj^mene, 275. 
Dinoorates, 143. 
Diodoras, 28, 37. 41. 44, 48, 61, 

64. 102, 116, 204, 379, 391, 

422 424 
Di5dotu8, 3, 418, 427. 
Diogenes, 79, 90, 371. 
Dion Cassias, 1. 
Dionysiodoms, 115. 
Dionvsius of HalicamassTis, 59, 

i39, 285. 
Dionysus, 117, 218, 221-225, 265- 

269. 310, 321, 338, 362, 387, 

408. 
Diophantns, 150. 
Dioscuri. 218. 
Diotimus, 35. 
Dium, 48. 
Dnieper. 270. 
Doloaspis, 148. 
Domitian, 2. 
Don, 202, 203, 274. 
Donaldson. 361, 383, 396. 
Dorians, 273. 
Doxareus, 279. 
Drangiana and Drangians, 183, 

193, 196, 239, 341, 387. 
Drapsaoa, 199. 
Dropides. 190. 
Dryden, 179. 
Drypetis, 375. 
Dyrta, 263. 
Dysorum, Mount, 383. 



Eastern Sea, 309. 400. 
Eob&tSna, 179-181, 217, 812, 395 

396. 
Egypt and Egyptians, 109, 118, 

120, 135, 140-149, 158, 193, 

266. 271, 276, 308, 317, 318. 

385. 410, 416, 423. 
Elaeiis. 37. 
Elam, 364. 
Eleans. 34, 77. 
Elephantine, 144. 
Elensis, 173. 
ElenthSrae, 27. 
Elimiotis, 26. 
Elymais, 364. 
Embolima. 259. 
England, 108. 
Enyalins, 45, 282. 
Enylus, 116. 124. 
Eordaea, 26, 363. 
Eordaioos Biver. 20. 
Epamlnondas, 32. 
Epardus River, 216. 
Ephgsus, 51-53. 
Ephialtes, 35, 64. 
Ephippus, 149. 
Epictetus, 1, 2. 
Epidaurians, 397. 
Epigoni, 378, 382. 
Epimgnes, 230, 231. 
Epimenldes. 110. 
Epirus, 19, 119. 
Epooillus. 180, 216, 239. 
Kratosthgnes, 3. 269, 273, 274. 
Erigun River, 20. 
Erigyius, 151, 163. 181, 188. 189, 

197. 
Erythia, 119. 
Erythrae, 148. 

Ethiopians, 272, 317, 369, 399. 
Etruscans, 186, 399. 
Etymander, 196, 216. 
Euaspla River, 250. 
Euboea, 78, 81. 108. 181, 334. 
Eudangmi, 173. 
Eudemus, 360. 
EuergStae, 196, 216. 
Eugnostus, 149. 

Eulaeus River, 107. 379. 380, 381. 
EumSnes, 3, 43. 305,375, 392, 397, 

418, 427. 
Euphrates, 71, 91, 107, 134, 151, 

153, 156, 274, 275, 277, 347, 

369, 380, 381, 403, 406, 408, 

411, 412. 422. 
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Euripides, 401, 406. 

Eurlpus, 81. 

Europe, 14, 38, 119, 202, 203, 205, 

270, 276. 370, 894, 426. 
Enrybotas, 29. 
Eurylochas, 231. 
Eurydlce, 161. 
Eurymgdon, 72. 
Eurystheus, 118, 119, 224. 
Eusgbius, 109. 
Euetathins, 4, 395. 
Euthydes, 114, 116. 
Eaxine Sea, 4, 16, 77, 94, 203, 234, 

269. 313, 370, 400. 
Evacae, 378. 
Eyins, 268. 
Ewald, 149. 

Ears, 364. 
Frontinas, 358. 
Ftah, 141. 142. 

Gadeira, 203, 369. 

Gadrosia, 196, 350-363, 374, 387. 

Galatia. 84. 

Ganges, 141, 270, 271, 274, 276, 

281, 309, 317. 
Gaugamela, 156, 334. 
Gauls, 14, 84, 899, 406. 
Gaza. 110, 135-140, 206, 207. 
Gebal, 116. 
Gelo, 39. 
Georgia, 165. 
Geraestus, 78. 
Gerostratus, 111, 124. 
Ger^Qnes, 118, 119. 
Gesenius, 117. 
Getae, 14-17. 
Gibbon, 217. 

Gibraltar, Straits of, 118, 203, 309. 
Gizeb, 141. 

Glaucias, 19-25, 162, 396. 
Glaucippus, 55. 
Glaucus, 171. 
Glauganicians, 297. 
Glausians, 297. 
Gordium, 76, 77, 82. 
Gordius, 82. 
Gordjraeans, 154. 
Gorgias, 235, 248, 284. 
Gorgons, 145. 
Gough, 280. 
Graikos, 308. 
Granious, 41-49, 160, 220, 334. 



Great Sea, 119, 270, 273. 274. 276. 

309, 316. 317. 318. 347-349, 

377. 386, 387, 400, 410. 
Grecian Sea, 134. 266. 
Greece, 81, 88, 93, 108. 112. 120. 

142. 148. 173. 189. 234. 391. 

394, 396. 406. 414, 420. 
Greeks, passim. 
Gronovius, 263. 
Grote, 9, 16, 96, 108. 162, 376. 
Guraeans, 249, 263. 
Guraens Biver, 263. 

Hadrian, 1. 2. 

Haemus. 10. 11. 

Halioamassus, 69-66. 69. 88, 109, 
110, 186. 

H&lys, 84. 

Hamilcar, 399. 

Hamley, 146. 

Hannibal, 286. 

Hanno. 309. 

Hardinge, 280. 

HarmSdius, 173, 224, 406. 

HarpSlus, 161, 162, 181, 379, 392. 

Hebros, 37. 

Hecataens, 118, 275, 276. 

Hecatomnus. 66. 

Hector, 139. 

Hegelochns, 42, 80, 143, 144, 162. 

Heggmon, 296. 

Hegesias, 139, 423. 

Hegesistratus, 63. 

HeUopolis, 141. 

Hellanious, 62. 

Hellenes. 308, 383. 

Hellespont, 36, 38, 234, 277. 307, 
384, 396. 

Heordaeans, see Eordaea, 

Hephaestion, 38, 85. 105. 106. 140. 
169. 196. 228. 235. 236, 248. 
249, 259, 264, 269. 284, 300, 
316, 319, 321, 322, 324, 336, 
344, 345, 348, 350-362, 363, 
364, 376, 377, 379. 381. 391, 
392. 395-397. 398, 402, 404, 
416. 416. 

Hera, 119. 

Heracles, son of Alexander, 242, 
421. 

Heracles or Hercules, 17, 38, 89, 
104. 117-119. 121, 133. 134. 
145. 150. 217, 224-227, 268, 
263. 269, 310. 320. 894. 

Heracdn, 861, 302. 
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Henelides, 13, 162, 191, 400. 
Hercules, Pfllan of, IIB, 203, 309. 

391. 
Hermolaiis, 230, 232. 
Hennotiu, 40. 
Hennas, 50, 275, 276. 
Herodotus, 14, 15, 58. 59, 108, lift. 

141, 170, 202, 218, 226. 240, 

244, 270, 271, 274-277, 286, 

317, 358, 389, 392-394, 402. 

413. 
Herom^nes, 68. 
HeroopSlis, 149, 4lM. 
HeropythuB, 52. 
Herostraius, 52. 
Hesychios, 95. 
HidrieuB, 65, 66. 
Hi$ro, 39, 409. 410. 
Himalayas, 271. 
Hindn-Koosh, 197, 202, 263. 
Hindustan, 263. 
Hipparehus, 224. 
Hippias, 109, 224. 
Hippocrates, 88. 
Hippoljrte, 394. 
Hirtius, 400. 
Histanes, 379. 
Hodu, 263. 
Homa, 265. 
Homer. 39, 4.3, 56, 116. 121, 141, 

107. 175, 205, 218, 200, 276, 

285, 286, 291, 309, 318, 331, 

391, 416. 
Hnmboldt, 108. 
Hydamea. 379. 
Hydaspes. 270, 271, 274, 279-288, 

293, 297, 308, 316-324, 339, 

374, 387. 
Hydrar)tes, 271, 274, 300, 301, 308, 

315, 324, 326, 328. 336, 339. 

387. 
Hypania. 67. 
Hypaspists, 21. et passim. 
HjTpcrides, 35. 
Hj-pii^ws. 24, 271, 274, 306, 308, 

309, 315, 339, 374, 387. 
Hyrcania and Hyrcanians, 155, 

101, 181, 185, 187, 188, 101, 

199, 274, 297, 308, 309, 361, 

387, 400. 
Hyrcaiiiau Sea, 202, 274, 308, 309, 

400. 
Hystaspcs, 379. 

lacchus. 118, 268. 



' lapygian Cape, 370. 
lassians, 58. 
lasjgians, 14. 
Iberians. 118, 119, 399. 
I Icarian Sea, 409. 
I Iciras Isle, 409. 
Ichthydphigi, 3^, 363. 
Idaean Mountains, 40, 50. 
Ilium, 37, 38. 
lUyria and Illyrians, 9, 19, 93, 310. 

383, 406. 
India, 44, 247, 258-349, 355, 360, 

400, 406, 406. 
Indica, the. 3, 273. 277, 343. 
Indians, 155, 156. 161, 164, 167. 

168, 193, 197, 199, 234, 248- 

349, 370-378. 385. 
Indian Gulf, 309. 
Indus, 156, 193, 248, 258-281, 308, 

317-320, 33&-345, 364, 369. 

874, 387. 
lolaiis, 27. 
lollas, 421. 
Ion, 308, 385, 425. 
Ionian Gulf, 18. 
Ionia and lonians, 40, 53, 54, 186, 

307, 363. 385. 
Iphicrfites. 66, 115. 140. 
Ipsns. 53. 76. 405. 
I8i6. 142, 420. 
Ismenias, 224. 
Isocrates, 395. 

Issus, 90-104, 140, 157, 243, 334. 
Ister, 12-17. 270. 276, 277. 
Isthmus, 334. 371. 
Italy, 152, 399. 
Ivica, 108. 

Javan, 307, 385. 

Jaxartes, 198. 202, 247, 274, 401. 
I Jclalabad, 205. 
Jelum, 270. 
Jerome, 109, 413. 
Jeniealem, 135. 
Josephns, 1, 91. 109, 124. 
Julian, 85, 103, 106, 385. 
Julioix)lis, 70. 
Jupiter Ammon, 144. 
Justice, 222. 
Justin, 9, 31, 103, 421. 

Kem, 270. 
Khorasan, 155, 191. 
Kruger, 99, 143. 188. 244, 257, 263, 
268, 278, 281, 283, 319, 366. 
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Labilacus, 118. 

Jjacedaemoniaiip. 0, 20, 32, 40, 113, 
11',, 120. 150. 173. lyo, 227, 
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Lade, 5-4, oO, 57. 

Lahore, 280, 301. 

Liiias, 118. 

Lampsacus, 40. 

Langarus, 19, 20. 

Lanice, 221. 

La5medon, 151. 

Lebaiion,108, 111, 122, 125, 156, 308. 

Lenaeus, 268. 

Leon, 119. 

Lednnatus, 105, 149, 228, 245,249, 

252, 253, 330-334, 345, 348, 

361, 363, 377. 
Leotychldes, 54. 
Lesbos, 78, 108, 143. 144. 
Leuctra, 32. 
Leagc, 98. 
Liber, 268. 
Libya, 144, 145, 149, 205, 308, 309, 

313, 369, 399, 426. 
Liby-Pboenicians, 406. 
LiddeU and Scott, 127, 278. 
Livy, 167, 210. 253, 349, 400. 424. 
Lnbim. 144. 
Lucanians. 152, 399. 
Lucian, 4, 6, 416, 427. 
Lacnllus, 71. 
Lnd, 186. 
Lyaeos, 268. 
Ljrcia and Lycians, 67, 68. 80, 125, 

151, 308. 
Lj^cidas, 148. 
Ljrcomedes, 79. 
Lj^cargns, 35. 
LjrcQS Biver. 154, 169. 
L^dia and Lydians, 40, 50, 51. 152, 

186. 308, 385, 414. 
Lyginos, 12. 
Lysander, 57. 
Lysanias, 12. 
Lysias, 395. 
L^simachns, 53, 76, 285, 305, 363, 

373, 405. 
Lysippos, 48. 



Macedonia, 8, 9, 13, 18, 48, 49, 66, 
77, 98, 112, 125, 162. 173. 174, 
239, 253. 308, 310, 344, 383, 
391, 405. 

Macedonians, poMtm. 



Madjii, 231J. 

Macandcr, 57, 275, 270. 

Macotis, Lake, 202, 203, 274, 370. 

Majj:arsn.s, S'J. 

Magi, 300, 307, 389. 

Magnesia, 58, 165. 

Mahabunn Mount, 258, 259. 

Malca, 78. 

MalUans, 301, 322, 324-335, 338, 

339. 
Mallus, 89, 125. 
Mandanis. 371. 
Mantinea. 32. 
Maracanda. 202. 210, 213, 215, 235, 

236. 
Marathns, 111. 115. 
Marcomanni, 14. 
Mardians. 161, 164. 297. 
Maredtis. Lake. 142. 
Mariamno, 111. 
Marian, Lake. 142. 
Maritza, 37. 
Marmarians, 67. 
Marmarica, 145. 
Maronea, 87. 
Mars. 45. 
Martial, 118. 
Massaga, 254-256, 259. 
MassSffStae, 2, 4, 236-238. 
BiaosoTos, 65. 
MaTaces, 155. 
Mazaces, 140, 141, 185. 
Mazaens. 152. 156, 168, 171, 239, 

379, 404. 
Mazams, 173. 
Media and. Medes. 91, 125, 155, 

161, 171. 179. 180, 192, 194. 

239, 272. 273, 308, 365. 374, 

387. 393. 
Mediterranean. 275. 276. 318, 369, 

417. 
Medios. 418-422. 
Megal5p51i8. 173. 
Megareos. 144. 
Megaris, 152. 
Megasthgnes, 3, 4, 273, 274, 355, 

372, 427. 
Mllamnidas, 216. 
Mdlas Biver, 37. 
Mel^er, 17, 44, 59, 67, 77,95, 162 

176, 235, 238, 248. 284, 344. 
Melkarth, 117. 
Melos. 32. 
Memndn, 41, 46. 51, 59, 64, 78, 79, 

242. 
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Memphis, 141, 142, 148, 150, 405, 

423. 
Menand'er, 109, 124, 152, 414, 417. 
MenedemDB, 210, 215. 
MenelaOs, 276. 

M^Dea, 104, 141. 173, 181. 217. 
Menldas, 148, 164, 165, 169. 194, 

239, 414, 420. 
Meniscus, 112. 
Mgnon, 110, 197. 
Mcnoetus, 38. 
MSnoph, 141. 
Mentor, 51, 375. 
MerSes, 295. 

M€ros Mountain, 266, 268. 
Mesopotftmia, 158, 156, 161, 172, 

808, 380, 385. 
Metellus, 48. 
Methymna. 78, 143. 
Micoalns, 407. 
Micon, 394. 
Midas, 82. 
Miletus and Milesians, 53-58, 149, 

204, 275, 354, 385. 
Milyas, 67. 
Minos, 110, 224, 425. 
Mithraustes, 156. 
Mithridates, 47, 48. 
Mithrines, 50, 171. 
Mithrobaeus, 379. 
Mithrobuzanes, 48. 
Mitylene, 78, 79, 80, 144. 
Mitsraim, 276. 
Moeris, 344. 
Moerocles, 35. 
MonimuB, 190. 
Mooltun, 325. 
Mopb, 41. 
Muses, 36. 

Musicanus, 341-343. 
Mycale, 54-67, 273. 
Mycenae, 118. 
Mylasa, 59, 61. 
Myndus, 69, 60, 88. 
Myriandrus, 90, 92. 
Mysia, 275. 

Nabarzanes, 182, 185, 188. 

Naucr&tis, 149. 

Nautaca, 199, 239. 

Nearchus, 3, 4, 161, 217, 263, 273, 
319, 324, 336, 337, 348, 349, 
355, 363, 364, 372, 374, 375, 
377, 406, 410, 418, 419, 427. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 117. 



Necho, 108, 309. 

Negropont, 81. 

Neilos, 141. 

Neiloxgnus, 197. 

Neoptolemus, 38, 61, 138, 226. 

Ndpos, 305. 

Nereids, 38, 320. 

Nervii, 61. 

Nessus Biver, 10. 

Nicaea, 247, 296, 316. 

NicanGr, 16, 43, 54, 56, 95, 162, 

184, 192, 247, 259. 
Nicias, 51. 
Nicomedia, 1, 2. 
Nlc5pdlis, 2. 
NlcostrStns, 104. 
Nile, 24, 140, 141, 144, 149, 150. 

203, 270, 276, 317, 318. 
Nimrod, 411. 
Niphates, 40, 48. 
Nisaean Plain, 378, 393. 
Nomad Libyans, or Numidians, 

203, 369. 
Nonacris, 421. 
Noph, 141. 
Nysa, 265-268, 810, 319. 

Ocean, 320. 

Ochus, 112, 113, 116, 375. 

Ooondobates, 155. 

Odrysians, 164. 

Oedipus, 118. 

Olympias, 8, 68, 151, 152, 223, 318, 

391, 392, 421. 
Omares, 48. 
Ombrion, 149. 
Omphia, 247. 
On, 141. 
Onchestus, 26. 
Onesicritus, 319, 365, 377, 410, 

427. 
Onomas, 190. 
Opis, 381. 

Ora, 250-259. 351, 355, 363, 377. 
Orbelus Mountain, 10. 
Orchomenus, 34. 
Ordanes, 361. 
Orestis, 363. 

Oritians, 350-352, 377, 337. 
Ormuzd, 243. 
Orobatis, 259. 
Orontes, 156. 
Orontobates, 64, 66, 88. 
Orpheus, 36. 
Orxines, 365, 367. 
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Oscins, 12. 

Ossadians, 340. 

Otanes, 155. 

Ovid, 15, 41, 234. 

Oxathres, 165, 180, 374. 

Oxiana Palus, 401. 

Oxodates, 182, 239. 

Oxus, 199, 200, 202, 234, 236, 247, 

274, 368, 387, 401. 
Oxyartes, 199, 239-246, 340, 841, 

376, 879. 
Oxycanus, 342. 

Oxjdraci^s, 301, 322, 833, 388. 
Ozines, 861. 

Paddan-Aram, 156, 808. 

Paetica, 37. 

Paeonians, 18, 43, 46, 93, 97, 154, 

163, 165. 
Palaetyrus, 119, 122. 
Palestine, 110, 136, 136, 386. 
Pallacopas Biver, 411, 412. 
PamphyUa, 67, 71, 197, 273, 308. 
Pand5sia, 162. 
Panegorus, 40. 
Pangaean Mountain, 87, 883. 
Pantaleon, 148. 
PantordanaB, 98. 
Paphlagonia and Paphlagonians, 

84, 306, 308. 
Paraetacae, 180, 244, 246. 
Paraetdninm, 146. 
Paralns, 126, 150. 
Parapamisadae, 247, 269, 288, 340, 

368. 
Parapamisns, 197, 270, 271, 273. 
Paras, 364. 
PairaTaea 26 
Parmgnio. 12, 87, 41-43, 60, 63, 64, 

67, 69, 70, 76, 84, 86, 87, 96, 

96, 104, 106, 114, 136, 167-169, 

163, 168, 169, 176, 178, 181, 

194-196, 232, 361. 
Paron, 171. 
Parthia and Parthians, 166, 161, 

168. 181, 182, 186, 191, 197, 

216, 273, 361. 378, 387. 
Pasargadae, 178, 364-369, 372, 406. 
Pasicrates, 129. 
Pasitigris, 174, 379. 
Patala and Patalians, 343-846, 848, 

349. 
Patara, 67. 
PatrSclus, 38. 402. 
Paul, St., 110. 



Pausanias, 8, 61, 68, 217. 

Pausippus, 190. 

PeithagSras, 404, 405. 

Peithon son of Sosicles, 236, 887. 

Peithon, son of Agenor, 236, 824 - 

828, 341, 843, 844, 848, 420. 
Peithon, son of Crsteas, 236, 863. 
Pelagon, 62. 

Pelesheth and Peliflhtim, 185. 
Pelina, 26. 
Pelium, 20. 
Pella, 8, 20, 148, 863. 
Pelopidas, 224, 384. 
Peloponnesus, 9, 61, 67, 81, 96, 126, 

160, 810, 884. 
Pelusium, 140, 141, 148. 
Peneias, 216. 
Pgrath, 107. 
Perodte, 40. 
Perdiocas, 17, 20, 24, 28, 29, 43, 69, 

61, 96, 162, 176, 236, 244, 248, 

269, 264, 284, 286, 802, 826, 

826, 829, 880, 338, 840, 868, 

876, 405. 
Perga and Perga^ans, 7(^73. 
Perinthus, 112. 
Peripolus, 126. 
Periplus, the, 4. 
Peroedas 98. 

PersSpdUs, 178, 179, 196, 867, 369. 
Perseus, 146, 230. 
Persian Gates, 176. 
Persian Sea or Gulf, 809, 847, 864, 

869, 879, 880, 881, 400, 406, 

410. 
Persians, 42-68, et pauim, 
Persis, 166, 178, 174, 177, 178, 185, 

808, 863-368, 372, 878, 414. 
Petines, 40, 48. 
Petisis, 148. 
Pence, 12, 270. 
Peuoela, 248. 
Peuoeladtis, 248, 269. 
Peucestas, 149, 830-336, 368, 367, 

368, 877, 878, 414, 416, 417, 

420. 
Pharasmanes, 284. 
Pharismanes, 361. 
Phamabazus, 79-81, 109, 140-144, 

189. 
Phamaoes, 48. 
Phamuohes, 210, 218, 214. 
PhSros, 142, 416. 
Pharsalians, 168. 
PhasgUs, 68, 70. 
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Phasians, 894. 

Philemon, 88. 

PhiHp, 259. 

PhiUp of Maeedon, 6-9, 18, 20, 21, 

24, 27, 34, 36, 68, 112, 113. 151, 

219, 229, 305, 383, 384. 
Philip, son ojf Amyntas, 43. 
PhiUp, son of liachatas, 17, 44, 279, 

298, 319, 321, 824, 339, 340, 

360. 
Philip, son of Menelatis, 44, 163, 

192. 
Philip, tiie Physician, 85, 86. 
PhiUppi. 10, 12. 
Philistines, 110, 135, 136. 
Philotas, son of Garsis, 230. 
Philoias, son of Parmenio, 12, 13, 

21, 24, 43, 57, 62, 86, 89, 162, 

177, 193-196, 200, 224, 232, 

252. 
PhUoxSnos, 151, 172, 414, 417. 
Phisinns, 144. 
Phocians, 30, 384. 
Phoclon, 35. 
Phoenicia and Phoenicians, 55, 81, 

90, 107, 108, 111, 116, 118, 120, 

125-127, 132, 136, 140, 150, 

151, 153, 158, 173, 308, 309. 

318, 352, 359, 391, 406, 407, 

414. 
Photius, 1, 4, 271, 392, 427. 
Phradasmenes, 379. 
Phrasaortes, 178, 364. 
Phrataphernes, 155, 188, 197, 216, 

239. 298, 362, 379. 
Phrygia, 40, 44, 48, 65. 67, 73. 76, 

77, 82, 105, 186, 308, 385. 
Pieris, 36. 
Pimprama, 301. 
Pinara, 67. 
Pinarus, 92, 95, 104. 
Pindar, 34, 39. 177, 309, 334. 
Pisidia and Pisidians, 67. 68. 73- 

75. 
Pixodarns, 66. 

Plataeae and Plataeans, 30. 32, 138. 
Plato, 181, 286. 
Plautos, 108. 
PUiades, 349, 411. 
Pliny, 271, 272, 277, 313, 340, 349, 

369, 422. 
Plutarch, 3, 6, 27, 83-35, 37, 39, 49, 

92, 94, 106, 137, 268, 305, 358, 

872, 396, 417, 418, 421, 424. 
PnytagSras. 126. 129. 



Polemo, 148, 149, 195. 

Polyaenus, 358. 

Polyblos, 95. 101, 102, 203, 231. 
239. 346. 364. 

Polydamas, 194. 

Polydectes, 145. 

Polydeuces or Pollox, 219. 

PoWorns, 118. 

Pol pctos. 35. 

Por^rchon, 104, 162, 228, 235. 
^2, 246, 253, 283, 324, 891, 
421. 

Polytimetns, 213, 216. 

Pompeiopolis, 88. 

Pompey, 115. 

Porticanas, 342. 

Porus. 280-306. 315, 318. 

Poseidon, 38, 145, 320, 347, 425. 

Praotins Biver, 40. 

Prasias, Lake, 37. 

Priam, 88. 

Priapns, 40. 

Proexes, 197. 

Pr5metheas. 269. 

Propontis, 234. 

Proteas, 81, 125. 

Protesllaus, 37. 

Protomachns, 97. 

Ptolemy the Geographer, 203. 401. 

Ptolemy, son of Lagns, 3, 6, 13, 
24, 28, 76, 88, 102, 103, 105, 
146, 148, 151, 175, 193, 194, 
196, 200-202, 209, 220, ;231. 
232, 235, 245. 249-253, 260, 
261, 277, 288, 297, 299, 304, 
305, 314. 319. 324, 332-337, 
363, 373. 375, 394, 399, 405, 
416, 421. 423, 427. 

Ptolemy, son of Philip, 45. 

Ptolemy, son of Seleacos, 66, 77, 
100. 104. 

Ptolemy. 63-65, 88. 95, 177. 216. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 416. 

Punjab, 249, 271. 

Pura, 355. 

Purally, 349. 

Pydna. 230. 

PyramuB, 89. 

Pyrrhus of Epirus, 19. 

l5^hag5ra8. 317. 

Pythodemus, 8. 

Quadi, 14. 
Raamses, 149, 410. 
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lui. 1^. 

Bfts^-Had. itO. 

Ban, 300. 

BawUnson. 37, S93, ilX 

B&Ksoo. 146. 

Bed Sea, 153, lUl. 30U. JOO- 

Bena, 377. 

Bha. 303. 

BhadamaotLiu, 43C. 

Bbigae, 183. 

Bhnmljacia, 861. 

Rhea, 173. 

Bbeomitbrca. 40, 103. 

Bbine. 141, 377. 

Bhodes, 04, 13G, KSS. 

BhoeaaceB, 47. 

Bbone, IGS, 2H(i. 

BUhardl., 18(1. 

Borne and Bomanii, 1, 3, UU, 3.111, 

277. 27H, STO, 899, 4<J0. 420. 
Boiiina, li4S, 24B, 840, STB, 431, 

422. 
Bnmoiir. 333. 

Bti»eet. 103, 140. 

Salaclaa,84. 

Sawiniam, IAS, ICI. 

Siciani, 15S. ICl. IMfT. 

Si«>1amu. 74. 

" ■ ■ ' I, 12S. 150. 

i, VS. mi. SM, 9M. 

' CO, 
Balmm, W3. 
Bamaftjwd. 202. 
Suoada, fl. 1»>. 8U. 
SHDlnK. 842. 
Simiw. 37. 873. 
EuDiitiiti.M. »K). 
Euiudim. i<l. 



£aii«ala. W>l-a(K. 



lilt, iu< iMi, \m. iMi. Aui, 

WU t:U WT, UH, W), UMl, 

KHN, J.'J. W, U), WW, WW, 
.i;i>, mm, .|W. 



h„l,.„>.ii.. ,.(1. .■.!, 107, HTM. 

ii;,., Id.. 41. m. 
HeltiUiK, 71. 
HAiuAlo, 117. 
Nuinli'»)iiU, Ml, HAS, 
HaiiuM, 1 IN, HUH, 
NuiiiikuliwrHi, Nil, 
Hurniili, 4UII. 
NurlNhiu, I4lt. 
Nmluii. 117. 

HlwliuMiiuur, III), 117, lUI 
Nliatnl-ArHli, IM, Nil ' '" 
HlunlJiuli, 4 ID. 
Kliklujr, 141. 



II7U 



(73. 



Nilti, 834. 
Hihfniw, 371. mi. 

Ki4t, 71. 

Hi4'«,Uw, lU.lf), 134 J37 

Kiiii^uiu, 88. 

bi^snlilu, 78. 

Kiuiiuiwi, 163, U>7, 1» 
, hvu. 14.0. 
I Kkudiuu, 368. 

buMUiuaua, »««. »i#. 

buiMiit, itw. 330, 3^. m;i 
t)iyia.lJ-,»l. Un. 

huuiu. 6U. i)7if. 
hi*}j)Maiii>. 10^. l>f', I7£. 
bdaCMuiMM. LVJ, 1>J. 
tuuUMa.7{^ «T. 3r. L'.rf IW W 
h.aaL. 1^. 
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The Anabasis of Alexander. 



S5^on, 402. 

Sopeithes, 819. 

Sopolis, 13, 162, 230. 

SOstriLtQS, 280. 

Spain, 108, 118. 

Sparta, 82, 89. 

Sphines, 872. 

Spitaces, 294. 

Spitamenes, 199-202, 209, 218-215, 

236-239, 375. 
Spithridates, 40, 47, 48, 51. 
Sp<5rSdgs, 88, 409. 
Stamenes, 239. 
Stasanor, 200, 216, 289, 861, 362, 

864. 
Statira, 48, 135, 242, 243. 
Stiboetis, 188. 
StrSbo, 15, 55, 78, 108, 139, 141, 

202, 269, 274, 819, 856, 871, 

398, 395, 402, 420. 
Strato, 111, 116. 
Strymon, 87. 
Stymphaea, 26. 
Styx, 421. 

Snetonius Paolinns, 869. 
Snlla, 420. 
Sunium, 334. 
Susa, 171-174, 182, 362, 372, 374, 

377, 385, 387, 406. 
Susia, 191. 
Snsiana and Susianians, 155, 161, 

173, 174, 308, 363, 364, 379, 

398. 
Sutledj, 339. 
Syennisis, 85. 
Syllium, 72. 
Syria Falaestine, 135. 
Syria and Syrians, 87, 91, 140, 152, 

166, 173, 285, 808, 380, 407. 
Syrian Gates, 87, 89, 91, 94. 
Syrmus, 12, 17. 
Syrphax, 52. 

Tacitns, 110. 

TaenSrnm, 110. 

Tanais, 198, 202, 203, 205, 209-211, 

274, 308, 387. 
Tapnria and Tapnrians, 155, 161, 

187, 188. 239, 414. 
Tarentines, 152. 
Tarshish, 118. 
Tar8us,^85, 87, 89, 90. 
Tartessus, 118. 
Tanlantians, 19-22, 25. 
Tauriscus, 151. 



Tanron, 287, 291. 
Taurus, 85, 151, 197, 278-275. 
Taxfla, 270, 279, 290, 371. 
TaxUes, 247, 248, 270, 279, 280, 

294, 298, 360, 372. 
Tel-el-Kebir, 146. 
Telgphus, 354. 
Telmissus, 36, 67, 82. 
Temenus, 217. 
Tempe, 216. 
TSnSdns, 80, 81, 143. 
Tennes, 116. 
Teredon, 411. 
Terioltes, 341. 
Termessus, 73-75. 
Thalestris, 394. 
Thammuz, 116. 

Thaps&cus, 71, 107, 151, 152, 406. 
Thara, 188. 
Thebes and Thcbans, 25-84, 115, 

221, 265, 310, 878, 884. 
Theodectes, 68. 
The5critus, 242. 
Theophrastus, 232. 
Thera, 88, 198. 
Thermopj^lae, 26. 
Thero, 39. 
Thersippus, 112. 
Theseus, 394, 425. 
Thessaliscus, 114, 115. 
Thessaly and Thessalians, 26, 43, 

67, 68, 69, 77, 87, 96, 97, 101, 

163, 169, 176, 180, 200, 310, 

383, 391. 
Thoas, 353, 360. 
Thrace and Thracians, 9-12, 15, 

44, 53, 54, 69, 71, 75, 87, 93, 

98, 108, 112, 148, 164, 298, 

310, 340, 383, 391, 406. 
Thriambus, 362. 
Thucydides, 12, 45, 55, 99, 295, 

335. 
Thymondas, 80, 107. 
Tibanjnes, 118. 
Tigres, 107, 153, 154, 156, 274, 

277, 347, 364, 369, 380, 381, 

401. 
Timaeus, 153, 223. 
Timagenes, 335. 
Timander, 63. 
Timolaiis, 25. 
Tiphsach, 107. 
Tiryns, 310. 
Tirynthius, 310. 
Tissaphernes, 191. 



Indez of Proper Names. 



TlSpolEmns. 185. 360. 

Tmolni, Mount, 265. 

Tobit, 183. 

TmllSfl, 52, 65. 

Trepetiis, 394. 

Trebizond, 334. 

TribalUaas, 9-17, 310, 3S3. 

Triopium, 88. 

Tripolis, 107, 108. 

Tioezen, 59. 

Troy, 332. 

TsidoD, 116. 

Taor, 117. 

Tubal, 119- 

Tylne laland, 409. 

Tyndareua, 219. 

Tjra. 108, 109, 116-188, ICO, 255. 

TyriaspcB, 247. 393, 810. 

Tjnbeniana, 309. 

Ulai, 379. 
DruDue, 403. 

Uiiaas, 155, 161, 174, 175, 297, 
387, 888. 



Winer, 418. 

XauthippQB, 54. 

XacthuB, 67. 

XMhriuiB, 940. 

XeDophon, 1, S9, 42, 84, 03, 04. 

96, 99, 102. 169, 191, 224, :>25, 

227, 244, S94, 425. 
Xerxes, 37, 102, 171, 178. 204, 226. 

237, 377, 864, 896, 403, 406. 



Yam-Snph, 155. 
Yeniliale, BtraiU ot, 277. 
YSor, 141. 



Zab, ISG, 169. 
Zadracarta, 186, 191. 
Zwangaeana, IBS. 844, S61, 378. 
Zariaspa, 206. 316, 236. 
Zeleia, 41, 50. 
Zeriaspee, 861. 

Zene, 88, 88, 51, 83, B9, 104. 145, 
148, 319, 323, 243, 266. 371, 
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